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PREFACE. 



The following are among the characteristic features of this 
work : — 

(1.) The distinction is everywhere broadly marked between 
Physical and Political Geography. The Physical condition of a 
country is given before the Political, because if the first is well 
understood, the last may be deduced as a consequence. For in- 
stance when a child is acquainted with the position of the great 
coal-fields of our island, he can determine for himself the seat 
of its manufactures, and account for the rapid growth of Man- 
chester and Glasgow in recent times, and the comparative 
decline of Norwich and Sudbury. In the order of the Physical 
Facts, too, those are placed first which stand in the relation of 
causes to other Physical Facts. Thus the mountain system 
always precedes the water system. 

(2.) The Etymology of a great number of names is given, where 
such names are themselves significant. Thus, when the pupil 
has learnt that start is the Persian word for land,. he knows the 
meaning of Hindostan, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, &c. Afon is 
given as the old British word for water, and it is then at once 
seen why we have so many rivers Avon in England. When the 
Anglo-Saxon dun and the Danish fell are said to mean hill, the 
pupil not merely understands the meaning of the names the 
Downs and Gross Fell, &c, but he learns the historical fact 
that, as the name fell occurs only in the JV. of our island, the 
permanent conquests of the Northmen or Danes were almost con- 
fined to that part. The Spanish word Sierra and the Portuguese 
Serra, applied to mountains, are significant to one who knows 
they are only the altered form of the Latin serra, a saw ; inas- 
much as it describes the saw-like appearance of the summits of 
a distant range. The conquests of the Spanish and Portuguese 
might be traced, too, by observing the parts of the world in which 
Serra and Sierra are respectively used for the mountain chains. 

(3.) Every fact is ranged under its proper head. Definite in- 
formation is furnished in its proper place. The large type should 
be committed to memory ; the notes and the smaller type should 
be read and the information elicited by questions. A good deal 
of attention has been given to clearness of arrangement and de- 
finiteness of information, for a discursive school-book doubles 
the labour of the teacher and retards the progress of the scholar. 

(4.) The exercises are unusually long. A question is put res- 
pecting every fact stated. A test is thus furnished to the pupil 
himself, by which he can ascertain whether he has acquired his 
assigned task. He can neither persuade himself nor his teacher 
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that he " thought he had mastered it " till he really has done 
so. These questions may or may not be used by the teacher in 
his examinations. 

(5.) The pronunciation and accentuation of difficult names 
are given at the time of their occurrence. 

The preparation of the Sohool Geography has been to the 
author a long and laborious work. It might have been less so if 
he could have reconciled it to his own sense of right to appro- 
priate to himself the fruits of another's labour. But, such as it 
is, the plan is his own. For many of its details he is of course 
indebted to others ; in some degree to various English and 
American works, but more especially to the great French Geo- 
graphers, Malte Bran (if we may call him Frenoh), Balbi, and 
Huot ; and to the German ones, Bitter, Stein, and Volger. 

This book will have failed in its purpose if it does not call into 
exercise the reasoning faculties of those who use it, and thus 
render Geography a philosophical study instead of a mere list of 
hard names and numbers. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FORTY-FIRST EDITION. 

The alterations made necessary by the War of 1866 have been 
made in Germany, Prussia, Austria, and Italy. 

ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FORTY-FIFTH EDITION. 

It is .difficult to keep pace with the rapid growth of some of 
our Colonies. In the present edition this is attempted, especially 
in regard to those of Australia. I have, however, to thank an 
official gentleman who has kindly forwarded me information x 
respecting Victoria not otherwise attainable. 

ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SIXTY-EIGHTH EDITION. 

In this new and enlarged edition the important changes that 
have been made in Eastern Europe have been described. South 
Africa has been rewritten, bringing down the information to 
the present time, as far as the unsettled state of that part of the 
world will permit. There has been a general revision, additions 
being made, as in Belgium and Germany; the numbers de- 
pendent on the ever-changing science of statistics have been 
corrected, while the more accurate information of later 
travellers has here and there been made use of. 



* Of printed documents thug courteously forwarded, I am in particular indebted 
to the '* Progress of Victoria," by Mr. Archer, the Begistrar-General of that 
colony, a work which is almost a story, and in which statistics, besides being 
authoritative, hare been made interesting;— a not very usual quality of figures. 
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MATHEMATICAL GEOGKAPHY. 



1. Geography 1 is the science which describes the 
Surface of the Earth. 

The knowledge we possess of this science may be ranged under 
three heads, — Mathematical, Physical, and Political. 

Mathematical Geography treats of the earth as a whole, its 
shape and size, and the position of places oh its surface. 

Physical Geography treats of its natural features ; such as 
continents and oceans, animals, vegetables, and minerals, as found 
in a state of nature. 

Political Geography relates to all circumstances and condi- 
tions which have been brought about by man ; such as the division 
of the world into various states, degrees of civilization, governments, 
commerce, &c. 

Thus, — that the earth is round, is a mathematical fact ; that 
Switzerland is a mountainous country, is a physical fact; that 
Sweden is a kingdom, is a political fact. 

2. The Earth is round. 

The roundness of the earth is proved by the appearance of vessel* 
as they approach and leave the shore. At a certain distance the 
whole is visible ; at a greater distance the hull or body of the vessel 
is not to be seen ; at a still greater, the top-mast only is visible ; and 
further yet, the whole is out of sight. Now, if the earth were flat, 
the hull, being the largest part, would remain longest visible; but 
as the lower part disappears while the rigging is yet to be seen, there 
must be something intervening between the eye and the lower part 
of the object, and that something is, — the roundness of the earth. 
This appearance is similar to that of a man going over the top of a 
hill,where the feet are first lost to the spectator, then the body, and 
at last the head. The circumnavigation of the globe, and the circu- 
lar shadow which it always casts on the moon when the latter body 
is eclipsed, are other proofs of its globular form. 

1 Prom ge (in), the earth, and grapho (ipaQco), I write. 

B 



10 INTRODUCTION. 

3. The exact shape of the Earth is an Oblate 
Spheroid. * 

The earth is not perfectly round, or it would be a sphere ; but it 
differs so little from a perfect sphere that it is called a spheroid. 
The earth is, however, much more like a sphere than an orange 
is ; for if an observer could be placed so as to see the whole 
earth, it would appear to him to be perfectly round. 

4. The Earth turns round once in 24 hours. 

5. The line upon which the Earth appears to turn 
is called its Axis. The ends of the Axis are the 
Poles. 

6. The Line going round the large part of the 
Earth, midway between the Poles, is the Equator. 

Genebal Explanation. — If an orange be held in the hand, 
so that the thumb is in the centre of one of the flattened parts, 
and one of the fingers in the centre of the other, then wiU a line, 
supposed to run from the thumb to the ringer, represent the 
axis ; the points under the thumb and finger, the poles ; while 
a circle running round the orange, half-way between the thumb 
and finger, will represent the equator. 
The circumference of the earth at the equator is 24,900 miles, 
S . LQ and its diameter, 7,926. The axis is the shortest diameter of 
the earth, and is 26 miles less than at the equator. 

7. There are four Cardinal 9 Points : North, South, 
East, and West. 

In order to know these points of the horizon, let the pupil turn 
towards the sun at noon. He is then facing the south, his back 
is towards the north, the east is on his left hand, and the west 
on his right hand. Without these and other points, the position 
of places with regard to each other could not be pointed out ; 
but by their means, the situation of one place being known, if 
it is said that another is south of it, or east of it, every ome 
knows in what direction to look for the place. In maps, the 
top is generally the north, the bottom the Bouth, the right-hand 
the east, and the left-hand the west. 

i From sphaira (<r0n«pn), a sphere, and eidos (tt&oK), form or appearance. 
Oblate, from lotus, extended, and oo, in front, A prolate spheroid is one extended 
lengthways, like a lemon. 

* From cardinalis, chief ,— these being the chief points of the horizon. There 
are other points not cardinal. Thus the point midway between the north and 
east is north-east ; that between south and east, southeast ; and the corresponding 
points are south-west and north-west. 
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8. Latitude! is distance from the Equator, North 
cr South. 

Every place is either on the equator, or north or south of it. 

If it be north, it is in north latitude ; if south, it is in south 

latitude. 

Every circle is divided into 360 equal parts, called degrees. 

As the distance of each pole from the equator is just a quarter 

of a circle, it must be 90 degrees. In other words, the north 

pole is 90°* north latitude, and the south pole 90° south latitude. 

If a place be half-way between the equator and pole, it will be 
. in latitude 45°, which is the half of 90°. London is 51J° north 
- of the equator, its latitude is therefore 51|° north. The Gape 

of Good Hope is 34£° south latitude, for it is that distance south 

of the equator. 

9. Longitude is distance from a given place, East 
or West. 

'When the latitude of a place is given, we know that it is a 
certain distance from the equator ; but there is a whole circle 
going round the globe at that distance, and if nothing else were 
stated but the latitude, we should still not be able to fix on the 
place. Longitude tells you whereabouts in that circle of lati- 
tude the place is situate. 

In latitude, all nations reckon from the same place, — the 
equator; but longitude is measured from different places by 
different nations. We reckon from Greenwich, near London* 
One half of the world is east of Greenwich, and the other half 
west. AU places in the eastern half are in east longitude, and 
all in the western, have west longitude. As half round the 
world is 180°, this is the greatest longitude any place can 
have. Thus, Asia, being to the right-hand or east of 
Greenwich, is in east longitude ; while America, lying on the 
left-hand or west, is therefore in west longitude. 

The meridian of Paris is reckoned the first meridian of France ; 
that of Washington, the first meridian of the United States ; 
while that of Ferro, one of the Canary Islands, is sometimes 
used as a first meridian for all nations. 

If a line were drawn round the earth, so as to connect all 
places which are at the same distance from the equator, it 
would, of course, be parallel to the equator. Such a line is 
called a Parallel of latitude. 

i From latitudo. breadth ; because the ancients, having a greater knowledge of 
the world east ana west, called distance, in those directions, lonqitude, — that is, 
length .• and as less was known north and south, distance, in these directions, was 
called latitude, or breadth. 

2 Degrees are marked thus (°) ; minutes ('} ; and seconds (") ; thus, 17° 15' 4", 
means 17 degrees, 15 minutes, 4 seconds. 
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The parallels at 23 d 28' on each side of the equator are called 
Tropics ; l that on the north, the Tropic of Cancer, and that on the 
south, the Tropic of Capricorn, The parallels at 66° 32% or 23° 28 
from the poles, are called Polar Circles ,• that in the north, the Arctic 
Circle ;* and that in the south, the Antarctic* Circle. 

The earth is, by means of these circles, divided into five Zones, 4 — 
the torrid, two temperate, and two frigid zones. 

The Torrid ' Zone is between the two tropics ; and includes all 
parts of the earth which have the sun vertical, or exactly overhead, 
at some time of the year. 

The Frigid * Zones are within the polar circles ; and include, all 
parts which nave, in summer, days of more than 24 hours long ; and, 
in winter, nights of corresponding length. The North Frigid Zone 
is within the Arctic Circle, and the South Frigid within the Antarctic 
Circle. 

The Temperate 7 Zones lie between the torrid and frigid ; and 
include those parts which never have the sun vertical, nor the day 
or night of more than 24 hours in length. The North Temperate 
Zone is between the Tropic of Cancer and the Arctic Circle, and the 
South Temperate, between the Tropic of Capricorn and the Antarctic 
Circle. 

All places exactly north or south of each other have their noon 
at the same time ; and are, therefore, said to be upon the same 
Meridian. 8 

All places, not being north or south, must have different meridians, 
because they will have their noons at different times. It is, however, 
impossible to mark every meridian. On a globe they are generally 
marked for every 15 degrees. In some maps they are marked for 
eacii degree ; and, in those of a large scale, for even less differences. 
As all the meridians run exactly north and south, they must all meet 
in the poles, 

The meridian of the place from which longitude is measured is 
called the first meridian. In England, the first meridian is that of 
Greenwich, near London. The longitude of a place is the number 
of degrees of the parallel of latitude which are between the first 
meridian and the meridian of the place whoae longitude is sought 

' From the Greek trepo (rpeir-), J turn, because the sun recede* from tat 
•qcator till it is distant23° 28', and then turn* 6<w* and approaches it ■»•»• 
i From arJWw(apicTot),a bear,** the constellation, the Great Bear, is «w 

ih 3 From anti {am), opposite to, itb?in(r that circle which is opposite to the arctie. 
4 »om tone <{«*u), « 9*rdU or belt; each of these dmsions being, as it were, 

belt of the earth. «.....,. ^. #*%_ _*». 

6 From torreo, 1 §eorek; the torrid zone being the hottest part of the earth. 

« from fiigeo, I grow cold; the frigid sones being the coldest parts of the eartfr 

7 From tempero, I moderate; the climate being moderate, compared with the 
torrid and frigid zone*. 8 From meritftt. aid-day, or noon* 
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1 0. The Earth is a planet 1 which moves round the 
Sun at a mean distance of 95,000,000 miles. 2 

II. The Han, with the bodies which go round it f compose the 
Solar system. 3 These bodies are either planets or comets. 4 

The Son, which is the centre, is an immense globe, being more 
than 1,300,000 times as large as the earth. 

The Planets are either Primary or Secondary, There are eight 
Primuy Planets (besides the Asteroids), which go round the sun in 
the following order : — 

Name. Diameter. Distance from the sun. 

1. Mercnry 3,200 miles 37,000,000 miies 

2. Venus 7,800 ,, 68,000,000 

3. Earth 7,926 „ 95,000,000 

4. Mars 4,100 ,, 144,000,000 

The Asteroids 5 :— 



>> 
>> 
a 



} 



Vesta Astrtea 

Juno Hebe L And others, making above 200 discovered 

Ceres Iris f up to 1880. 

Pallas Flora 



it 
it 
»t 
it 



5. Jupiter 87,000 „ 490,000,000 

6. Saturn 79,000 „ 900,000,000 

7. Herschel 35,000 „ 1,800,000,000 

8. Neptune 37,000 „ 2,800,000,000 

All these go round the sun in orbits nearly circular, each with its 
axis inclined to its orbit. They have, therefore, changes of seasons. 

The Secondary Planets are the moons of the primary planets, 
round which they revolve. The Earth has one moon, Jupiter four, 
Saturn seven, and Herschel, perhaps, six. 

The Comets go round the sun in very elliptical OTbifs* The 
periods of their revolutions are very various ; some being only a few 
years, while others are hundreds ; and some, on leaving the sun, 
seem to depart from the system altogether. 

EXERCISE I.^ 

'Note— Every place mentioned is to be found out 

What is Geography ? The roots of the term ? 

What is the shape of the earth ? How do you know it is round P 

1 From planetes (wXowtrrw), a wanderer. The name given to those heavenly 
bodies which, change their places, as distinguished framythe Juced stars. 

2 Becent observations of the transit of Venus make the distance 2 or 3 millions 
of miles less,but exactly how much is not yet known. 

8 From Sol, the stm. So called to distinguish it from other systems, which 
make the earth the centre, and the sun and heavenly bodies move round it. 

* From ko7nt(K<ann), the hair. Comets are so called because their tails appear 
like flowing hair. 

3 From aster (acrr^p), a star. They were so called from their wont of brilliancy, 
being more like stars than planets. _ 

B 2 
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Is the earth a perfect globe ? Is it much unlike a globe ? — What 
is its exact shape ? Does an orange well represent; it Y 

Draw a sphere. 1 How long is the earth turning round ? What is 
the line on which it appears to tarn ? Mark it 1, 1. The extremities 
of the axis ? Mark them 2, 2. What is the equator ? Mark it 3, 3. 
Explain by an orange these various lined. 

What is the circumference of the earth at the equator? The 
diameter? How much shorter is the axis than the diameter at the 
equator ? 

How many cardinal points are there? Name them. Why are 
they called cardinal? How can you hnd the south, north, east, 
west? Why is it necessary to know these points? How are they 
generally placed on a map ? Mark them on your figure. 

What is latitude ? Where is ic reckoned from ? Ho w many kinds 
are there ? What is the greatest 2 latitude a place can have t Wnat 
are the marks used for degrees, minutes, seconds ? Brazil is south of 
the equator, in what latitude is it} Petersburg is north of tte 
equator, in what latitude is it t 

What is longitude ? How many kinds are there ? Do all nations 
reckon from the same place ? Where do we reckon from ? What is 
the greatest longitude a place can have ? Why ? Hindostan is east 
of Greenwich, and Canada west, say what longitude each is in: 

What is a parallel of latitude ? Why is it so called ? What are 
the parallels at 23° 28' N. and S. of the equator called ? Explain 
the meaning by the roots. What is the northern tropic? — the 
southern? What are the parallels in latitude 66° 32' called? What 
is the northern one? — the southern? Explain the terms by the 
roots. 

How many zones are there ? Name them. Where is the torrid 
zone? How is it distinguished from other parts? The root? 3 
Where are the frigid zones ? How are they distinguished ? The 
root? Where are the temperate zones? How are they dis- 
tinguished ? The root ? Give the breadth of each zone in degrees. 

What places must be on the same meridian ? The root of meri- 
dian ? Where do all the meridians meet ? What is that meridian 
called from which longitude is measured ? Through what place does 
our hrst meridian run ? That of France ? 

How far is the earth from the sun ? What kind of body is it 
because it goes round the sun ? The root of planet ? What consti- 
tutes the solar system ? The size of the sun P How many primary 
planets are there? Which is the earth, in order? What are 
secondary planets ? Why are comets so called ? The root of comet ? 

i Figure 3, plate 1, of the " School Atlas " will serve as a copy. 

s The answers to the questions in italics are not to be found in the previous 
sections ; but, by thought on the part of the pupil, they may be made out. 

3 Roots are words from which others are formed ; they are usually given in the 
foot-notes. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

12. The surface of the Earth consists of Land and 
Water. Only a little more than one quarter is Land. 

vl3. A more exact proportion is the following : — Suppose the 
surface of the earth to be divided into 1,000 parts ; there are, 
then, 266 of land, and 734= of water. This fact may be ascer- 
tained by taking the covering of a terrestrial globe, and cutting 
out all the parts representing land, and weighing them ; after 
which, weigh the remainder, which will, of course, be the water. 

14. The various parts of the Land are Continents, 
Islands, Peninsulas, Isthmuses, Capes, Coasts, and 
Mountains. 

(For visible illustrations of geographical definitions^ see Hie 
" Map-Book for Beginners," by tlie autlwr of this work.) 

15. A Continent 1 is the largest division of land, as 
the Old Continent, the New Continent, and Australia. 

16. The Old Continent, called also the Old World, consists of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, which are also themselves sometimes 
termed Continents: the New Continent, called also the New 
World, from its recent discovery by Europeans, consists of 
North and South America, each of which is also sometimes 
styled a Continent. 

17. An Island is land entirely surrounded by 
Water ; as New Guinea, or Ireland. 

Explanation. — It will be seen, by referring to the map (the 
World), that New Guinea and Ireland have the sea all round 
them ; they are, therefore, islands. If islands lie near each 
other they are called a Group. Several groups, or large islands, 
form an Archipelago. Thus, there is the Grecian Archipelago. 

18. A Peninsula 2 is land almost surrounded by 
Water ; as Italy, Arabia. 

Explanation. — Italy and Arabia have the sea all round them, 
except on one side, the north ; they are, therefore, peninsulas. 

19. The great peninsulas of the world generally run south- 
wards; as Norway and Sweden, Spain and Portugal, Italy, 
Greece, Hindostan, California, &c. The remarkable exceptions 
are Denmark and Yucatan, which run northwards. They are, 
however, of a different character ; being flat, and composed of 
a diluvial, that is, muddy soil, — while peninsulas, in general, 
'are bold and mountainous. 

i From con, together ; and teneo, I hold. 
a From pern, almost ; and insula, an island. 
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20. An Isthmus 1 is a neck of land which connects 
other portions of land ; as the Isthmus of Suez, the 
Isthmus of Panama^ 

Explanation. — Africa is joined to Asia by a narrow portion of 
land ; which is, therefore, called an Isthmus. It received the nanus 
of Suez from a town on the isthmus. North America and South 
America are united by the narrow neck of land called the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

21. A Cape 3 is a small portion of land that juts 
into the Sea ; as the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
Land's End. 

Explanation. — The Cape of Good Hope is a southern part of 
Africa, that juts into the ocean; and Land's End is the western 
point of England, doing the same. 

22. Capea are sometimes designated by other terms, which have, 
however, the same general signification, namely, that of prominent* ; 
t&j for example, promontory, point, headland, naze (meaning noae),&o. 

23. A Coast is the land next the Sea. 

Explanation. — When we speak of the Coast of Africa, we mean 
the edge of Africa bordering on the ocean. 

24. A Mountain is land which rises considerably 
above the general surface. Lesser elevations are 

called Hills. 

25. The height of a mountain is reckoned from the level of the 
sea; but its apparent height depends on its elevation above the 
country immediately around it. Thus the Peak of Teneriffe appears 
to he one of the highest mountains in the world, because observers 
can see the whole of it from the base, at the level of the sea, to its 
summit. There are mountains several thousand feet higher thai 
the Peak of a much less imposing appearance, because they spring 
out of a plain which is itself considerably elevated. 

When many mountains unite at their bases, their general direc- 
tion being the same, they form what is called a Chain. Thus the 
Pyrenees form a chain ; for they consist of many united mountains, 
and their general direction is E. and W. When the width of a 
mountain region is nearly as great as its length, the mountains form 
a Group, as the Cumbrian group in England. 

l From the Greek Uthmot («r0uor), the neek ,• an irthmus being to two portion* 
vt land what the neck i* to the head and body, 
s From the Latin caput, the head. 
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2rj. A Plain is a level country, which is very little elevated. The 
part of Europe which extends from the North Sea to the Oural Moun- 
tains forms one great plain, including the Netherlands, North Germany, 
Prussia, Poland, and Russia. Beyond the Oural Mountains, as far as 
the eastern part of Asia, is also a great plain. As these mountains are 
little elevated, many eminent geographers consider them to form but 
one plain ; in which case it is the largest in the world. 

In North America, the great plains are called Savannahs, or 
"Prairie* ; and in South America, Lianos, or Pampas. 

A level district, a good deal elevated, and rising rather precipi- 
tously from the general surface, is called a Tablb Land. These 
table lands sometimes have chains of mountains running rxross them* 
Central Asia is such a table land. 

27. A Volcano * is a mountain which casts out fire from its sum- 
mit ; as Etna, in Sicily, and Vesuvius, near Naples, in Italy. The 
neighbourhood of volcanoes is also subject to Ea&thquakbs, though 
these last are not confined to volcanic districts. Aleppo, in Syria, 
and Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, were destroyed by earthquakes, 
although a good deal removed from any known volcanic agency. 

28. The various parts of Water are Oceans, Seas, 
Gulfs, Bays, Straits, Lakes, and Rivers. 

29. An Ocean is the largest portion of water. 
There are five Oceans: the Atlantic, 9 the Pacific, 1 
the Indian, 4 the Arctic, 5 and the Antarctic.' 

The Pacifio Ocean is the largest, and the Arctic the smallest. The 
Pacific occupies more than a half of the surface of the globe. 

As these form only ono body of salt water, there are no precise 
limits at which it can be said that one ocean terminates and another 
oegins. 

30. A Sea is part of an Ocean, having a parti- 
cular name ; as the Irish Sea, the Mediterranean. 

Explanation. — The Irish Sea and the Mediterranean are both 
connected with the Atlantic ; but, owing to their importance, they 
have been distinguished by particular names. 

i 8o called from Vulcanut, the sod of fire among the Greek*, He was tabled to 
forge Jupiter's thunderbolts within Mount Etna. 

* So named from the Atlas Mountains. 

> From pacitctu, peacefui. The Spaniards gave It this name becavse of Hs 
tranquillity when they entered it, after having been beaten about in donbliuj 
Boutn America. 

* 8c called from its proximity to India. 

* From arktos (omtoi)) the bear, or the north. 

6 Antarctic, from antl (am) otfpoHU te. and arktos. 
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31. A Gulf runs considerably into the land; as the 
Persian Gulf. 

32. A Bay has a wide opening, and runs but a 
short way into the land ; as the Bay of Biscay. 

33. A Strait is a narrow passage which connects 
two parts of the Sea ; as th& Straits of Gibraltar. 

Explanation. — The Straits of Gibraltar connect the Medi- 
terranean with the Atlantic. 
Note. — The plural form, straits, is almost always used. 

34. A Lake is water surrounded by land ; as Lake 
Superior. 

35. A Eiver is a stream of water which flows into 
the Sea, or into some other portion of water ; as the 
Tliames, the Nile, the Amazon. 

36. The commencement of the river, or the spring at which 
the water gushes out of the earth, is its Source ; its termination, 
or the part in which it discharges itself into the sea (disem- 
bogues), is its Mouth. Its Bed is the channel within which its 
waters are confined, and is bordered by its Banks. The right 
and left banks are those to the right and left in proceeding 
from the source to the mouth. A river that runs into another is 
a Tributary, or Affluent ; and the part at which they unite is 
called the Confluence. The Basin is that part of a country 
which is drained by a river, with all its tributaries. The 
elevated land which divides one basin from another is called a 
Watershed, 1 or Waterparting. When a great difference exists 
in the level of the bed of a river, the water, in descending from 
the higher level, forms a Waterfall. Should the water meet any 
obstacle in its descent, it forms a Cascade, 2 or a Cataract* If 
the bed slopes considerably, but not sufficiently to destroy the 
current of the stream, a Rapid is formed. When the mouth of 
a river is very wide, it is called an Estuary, 8 and the land in- 
cluded between the extreme mouths of a river, which has two 
or more mouths, is called a Delta.* (See* the cover of the 
*' Map-Book for Beginners.") 

1 From A. S. sceadan, to divide; the watershed being that part of a country 
which separates different sets of streams ; one set flowing down one of its slopes, 
and the other down the opposite side, in a contrary direction. 

2 Cascade, from the Latin cade, I fall, is applied to small streams; cataract, 
from the Greek cata (Kara), against, and rosso (paaew), I strike, to larger ones. 

s From Latin astus, the tide; the estuary being that part of large rivers that 
the sea tide reaches. 

* From the fourth letter of the Greek alphabet, which is called Delta, and is 
like a triangle (A). 
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37. Different parts of the world have different 
Climates ; by which is meant, that there is a dif- 
ference in the heat, and in the quantity of moisture 
contained in the atmosphere. 

38. The principal causes that determine the climate of a country are, 

I. Distance from the Equator. — Countries near the equator are 
the hottest: thus Jamaica is hotter than Spain, and Spain than 
England. The difference in the heat of summer in different parts is 
not so great as many imagine, owing to the long summer days in 
parts distant from the equator ; while at the equator they are always 
12 hours Ions. More heat it received in the. long day than is lost in 
the short night, and so there is an accumulation of heat. From this 
cause the summer of Lapland is very hot. 

II. Elevation, — The higher we rise the less is the heat. Many 
mountains near the equator have their summits covered with perpe- 
tual snow, while the heat at their bases is so great as to be almost 
unbearable. It is owing to this cause that some places within the 
tropics enjoy temperate climates ; as, for example, Quito, just under 
the equator, at an elevation of 9,600 feet, which is the highest city in 
the world. The highest point inhabited by man is 15,700 feet (934). 
It has been thought l that an elevation of 328 feet is equal to about 
the difference of a degree of latitude. 

III. Proximity to the Sea. — Solid bodies receive heat, and part 
with it, more readily than liquid ones da The sea continues of 
nearly the same temperature ail the year round ; but the difference 
in the land in summer and winter, except within the tropics, is very 
considerable. The effect of this on countries near the sea is to make 
the climate more temperate ; for in summer, the sea being cooler, 
winds from thence must cool the land; while in winter, the sea being 
warmer, a sea breeze warms it. In tropical regions the sea is always 
cooler than the land , its effect, therefore, in those parts must always 
be to reduce the temperature. Countries near the sea have also a 
very humid atmosphere. Thus England has much milder winters 
and summers than countries in the same latitude on the continent, 
especially those far inland : the humidity of the climate is also greater, 
as seen in its misty atmosphere, as well as in the quantity of rain that 
falls. So, too, although Edinburgh is in the same latitude as Moscow, 
the intense cold of the winter of the latter place, and the heat of its 
summer, can be fll endured by a native of the former.' 

1 Humboldt, Geograpkie der Pflaneen (Geography of Plant*). 

* These remarks suppose that the sea is sufficiently wide to affect the character 
of the air that passes over it, and that the winds blow frequently from that quarter. 
The B. part of Asia is washed by the sea ; but as it is very narrow, and the winds 
seldom blow from it. the effect upon the olimate is comparatively insignificant. 
The olimate of England would be totally different, notwithstanding the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea, if the prevailing winds were B. instead of W. ; that is, If S, 
winds blew for more than 300 days in the year, instead of W, winds , as is the of - 
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IV. The character of the turrtnmding country, whether high or low, 
hot or cold, dry or humid, cultivated or uncultivated, Ac — Thus 
Mount Atlas prevents the States of Barbary from being overwhelmed 
fey sand, and they are thus saved from the excessive heat and drought 
which characterize the climate of all the flat country in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Great Desert. 

V. The nature of the prevalent winds. — The cold in the United 
States is very great when a N. W. wind prevails, there being no high 

Sound to prevent the cold winds from the frozen regions around 
udson's Bay from reaching them. 

EXERCISE II. 
Not*.— Every place wtentiotud it to be found out. 

Of what is the surface of the earth composed ? What proportion is 
land ? The exact proportion ? How ascertained ? 

The various parts of land? What is a continent? Name the 
continents. The root? What is an island? Name some islands. 
What are many small islands near each other called? Large ones, or 
gr oup s near each other? 

- What is a peninsula ? Name some. The root ? In what directions 
do peninsulas mostly run ? A ny exceptions ? How do these last differ 
from peninsulas in general ? What is an isthmus ? Name one. The 
root ? What is a cape ? Name some. The root ? By what other 
names are capes known ? What is the notion of all these names ? 

What is a coast? — a mountain? — a hill? From whence is the 
height of a mountain reckoned ? Do the highest mountains alway* 
appear to be such ? Why not ? What is a chain of mountains ? 

What is a plain ? Name some large plains. What are the great 
plains of North America called ?— of South America ? 

What is a table land ? What may table lands have on them ? 

What is a volcano ? Name some. The root ? What other grand 
natural phenomena occur in the neighbourhood of volcanoes? Are 
mch phenomena confined to volcanic districts ? Prove that. 

What are the parts of water ? What is an ocean ? How many 
weans are there ? Name them. Explain their names by the roota. 
What. is a sea ? Name some. What is a gulf? Name one. 

What is a bay? Name one. How does it differ from a gulf? 
What is a strait ? Name one. What is a lake ? Name one. 

What is a river ? Name one. What is the source of a river, its 
mouth, bed, banks, right and left bank? Cataract? Explain tribu- 
»ry or affluent, confluence, basin, watershed, waterfall, cascade, 
mtaract, rapid. The root of watershed ? What is an estuary ?— a 
lelta? The roots? 

Have all countries the same climate ? What is meant by ■ differ 
race of climate ? The first cause of difference ? An example ? 

Why are the summers hot in countries distant from the equator ? 
The second cause? The effect of elevation? Examples':' How 
in any feet of elevation equal a degree of latitude ? The third cause ? 
Give the reason. Example ? The fourth cause ? Example ? The 
tilth cause ? Example t 
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THE WORLD. 

39. The World consists of five parts : Europe, ' 
Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania. 

40. It contains about 1,500 millions of inhabitants: in 
Europe, above 300 millions ; Asia, above 800 millions ; Africa, 
200 millions ; America, 100 millions ; and Oceania, above 20 
millions (813). 

41. Man is able to endure greater differences of climate than 
any other creature ; but the differences affect his general appear- 
ance. There are five principal varieties, viz. : — 

I. The white, or Circassian ; having a white skin, oval face, 
arched nose, high forehead, and teeth in the upper jaw per- 
pendicular to those in the lower. Found throughout Europe, 
N. and W. Asia, N. Africa, the extreme N. of N. America, and 
the various states and colonies established by Europeans. 

II. The yellow, or Mongolian ; having the skin of an olive 
brown ; long, coarse, thin hair ; little or no beard ; face flat and 
depressed, and the features running into each other. Includes 
all the Asiatics except those mentioned above, and the inhabi- 
tants of the peninsula of Malacca. 

III. The black, or Negro ; distinguished by the blackness of the 
Bkin ; short, crisp, woolly hair ; thick nose and lips ; legs often 
slightly bowed. Includes all the Africans except those of the 
north. 

IV. TJie tawny, or Malay ; having, for the most part, a dark 
brown skin ; hair black and thick, and disposed to curl. In- 
cludes the inhabitants of Malacca, and of almost all Oceania. 

V. The copper-coloured, or Indian ; a good deal resembling 
the Mongolian variety, but the skin of a deeper brown, with a 
red tinge, and the features more distinctly marked : the fore- 
head is also very low and receding. All the original inhabi- 
tants of America are of this race, except the Esquimaux. 

EXERCISE III. 

"How many great divisions of land are there ? Name them. 

What direction is Europe from Asia ?—from Africa ?—from 
America ?—from Oceania ? 

The population of the earth ? Give the number for each of 
the divisions. 

What creature can endure the greatest differences of climate ? 
How is that seen ? Has man in all parts of the world exactly 
the same appearance ? How many varieties are there in the 
human race ? Give the characteristics of each ? What parts 
of the world do they inhabit ? 

C 
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EUROPE. 1 

42. Boundaries.— IT. by the Arctic Ocean; W. by 
the Atlantic ; S. by the Mediterranean, Sea of M&r- 
mora, Black Sea, and Mount Caiicasus ; JE. by the 
Caspian, Eiver Ouval (00) Ouralian Mountains, and 
Eiver Kara. 

43. Extent— 3,400 m. long, 2,400 broad ; 3,900,000 
sq. m. 

This greatest length is from Cape Eocca (9J° W.) y in Portugal, 
to the head of the Gulf of Karskafa (66° E.), and the breadth 
from Cape Nordkyn (71° N.), in Norway, to Cape Matapan 
(36° 21' N.) 9 in Greece. 

Except Oceania, Europe is the smallest of the five divisions 
of the globe, it being little more than one-fifth of the size of 
Asia. 

44. Coast. — Longer in proportion than that of any 
other part ; 15,000 m., including larger indentations. 

45. Seas, Bays, Oulfs. — The Mediterranean, 2 
870,000 sq. m. ; of which the principal parts are, 
Gulf of Lyons, the Adriatic Sea or Gulf of Venice, 
and Archipelago ; 3 Sea of Marmora, Black Sea, 
160,000 sq. m. ; Sea of Azof; Bay of Biscay, Irish 
Sea, English Channel, North Sea or German Ocean, 
Skager Eack (called also the Sleeve), and the Cat- 
tegat ; the Baltic, 4 155,000 sq. m. ; of which the 
principal parts are the Gulfs of Bothnia, Finland, 
and Riga ; the White Sea. 

46. As the Mediterranean and Baltic have openings towards 

the west, and the motion of the tide is westward, the tide is 
either not perceived at all, or only very slightly. The Baltic is 
shallow, and from this cause, and the numerous rivers which it 
receives, its waters are only slightly brackish. The Mediterra- 

i Europe receives it* nnrue from a small district near the Hellespont. In the 
same way, Asia has been named from a country on the Archipelago, and Africa 
from a small country on the south shore of the Mediterrmean. 

ft Mediterranean, from mrdiut, the middle, and terra, land; being, as it were, 
in the middle of the land. 

8 Archipelago menm the chief tea, from archos (apxor). chief, and pelaqos 
[neXajof), tea. The Greeks so named it. It abounds in islands, and on this 
account the name archipelago has been given to any cluster or group of islands. 

* The Germans and Scandinavians call it the Eatt Sea. 
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nean, for reasons just the opposite, is very salt. The Baltic is 
covered with ice in winter ; in summer, owing to the melting 
of the snow, a current sets into the North Sea. In the Medi- 
terranean, a current constantly sets in from the Atlantic ; but 
it is supposed that this is balanced by an outward current 
below the surface. There is a current from the Black Sea 
through the Straits of Constantinople. 

47. No other division has so many large inland seas (e. g., 
the Mediterranean, Black, and Baltic seas), nor, consequently, 
so great' an extent of coast. These inland seas form many 
large Peninsulas ; of which the principal are the Scandinavian, 
consisting of Norway and Sweden ; Jutland ; Spanish, consist- 
ing of Spain ancl Portugal ; Italy ; Turkey and Greece, with 
the smaller one, the Morea ; and the Crimea. It has thus very 
superior advantages for commerce ; for, excepting Bussia, no 
part is more than 400 m. from the sea, and Bussia is nowhere 
700 m. distant from it. 

48. Straite. 1 — Of Yenikate, 4 m. across; Constan- 
tinople, | m. ; Dardanelles, 1 m. ; Messina (e), 
Bonifacio (ck), Gibraltar, 8 m. ; North Channel, 
Dover, 21m.; Sound, 3 m. ; Great Belt, Little Belt, 
| m. ; Vaigatz. 

49. Capes. — Nordkyn, the most northerly point, 
lat. 71° 2' N.; North Cape, 71°10'JV., the Naze, 
WratH^ Land's End, Clear, JJshant (ci7ig), Ortegal, 
Yunsierre (tare), Eocca, the most westerly, long. 
9° 3JX W.; St. Vincent, Tarifa, most southerly point, 

~36° N.; Matapan, 36° 21' N. 

North Cape is a little farther north than Cape Nordkyn, but 
it is not on the continent, but on an island called Mageroe^y 

50. Islainds. — In the Atlantic, — Great Britain (the 
largest), Ireland, the Faroe Isles, and the Azores. 

In the Mediterranean, — the Balea 'ric Isles, 
Sardinia, Corsica, Elba, Sicily, Malta, the Ionian 
Islands, Candia, and the European islands of the 
Archipelago. 

In the Baltic, — Zealand, Funen, and Gottland. 

In the Arctic Ocean, — Nova Zemia, Spitzbergen. 

i The Straits of Yenikalg, Constantinople. Messina, Bonifacio, Gibraltar, and 
Dover, are named from places situate upon them. The straits of Constantinople 
are often called the Bosphorus, from the Greek bous (/W), a bull, and poros 
(vopof), a passage; being so narrow that it is assumed a bull might swim over it. 
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51. Mountains. — Two mountain regions, one in 
N. 9 and one in S., with an intervening plain. 

Of the S. mountain region, the principal ranges are 
the Alps, containing Mont Blanc, 1 15,732 ft., and 
Mount Eosa, 15,200 ft.; the Pyrenees, containing 
Maladetta, 11,500 ft., and Mont Perdu, 11,300 ft. ; 
the Apennines, 9,500 ft. ; the Carpathian, 8,500 ft. ; 
the Balkan, 9,000 ft. 

The iV. mountain region, in Norway and Sweden, 
from the Naze to North Cape, called the Scandi- 
navian 2 mountains, 8,400 ft, 

The Pyrenees, Alps, and Balkan, may be considered as con- 
stituting one great range. 

52. All the countries S. of the Pyrenees, Alps, and Balkan 
are mountainous. With the Pyrenees are connected the moun- 
tains of Spain ; with the Alps, the Apennines, which run through 
Italy, and the Carpathians, N. of Hungary; and with the 
Balkan, the mountains which fill Turkey and Greece. 

53. Between Europe and Asia are, on the E. y the 
Ouralian Mountains, 6,800 feet high, and on the S., 
Mount Caiicasus, of which the highest peak, Mount 
Elboruz, is above 17,000 feet. 

54. Volcanoes. — Vesuvius, near Naples, 3,900 feet ; 
Etna, in Sicily, 10,900 feet. 

Etna is a very large mountain, standing by itself, being 87 
miles xound at the base. The Lipari Isles, between Etna and 
Vesuvius, the Azores, and Spitzbergen, are volcanic, — that 
is, contain volcanoes. +»~ 

55. Plains. — The great Central Plain from the 
British Channel to the Ouralian Mountains, being 
near two-thirds of the whole surface of Europe ; 
Hungary ; the Plain of the Lower Danube ; Lorn- 
bardy (in N. Italy). 

56. Rivers. — The great Watershed 3 lies between 
S. W. and N.E. 

1 From blanc, white; so called from being always covered with snow. 

2 So called from the ancient name, Scandinavia, which included Norway and 
Sweden. 

» A line drawn between the rivers draining the N. and S. slopes would show 
the watershed of Europe (30). 
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Dram : na the southern slope, — Volga, Don, 
Dnieper, Dniester, Danube, Po, Rh^ne, lfibro. 

Draiwmg the northern elope, — Dwina, Dona, 
Vistula, Oder, Elbe, Rhine, Seine, Loire, Garonne, 
Douro, Tagus, Guadalquiver. 

On islands or peninsulas, — Thames in England 
Shannon in Ireland, Tiber in Italy. 

67. It will be seen that the riven of Europe have, on the whole, 
either a S.£. or N. W. course. As the watershed is very high in the 
Alps, and the sea coast not distant, the rivers originating in that 
region are very rapid ; $. p., the Rhine, Rhone, Po. For reasons 
just the opposite, the rivers of Russia are very slow. Thus, the Volga, 
rising in the Valdai Hills, at an elevation of 1,200 feet, creeps through 
its 2,000 miles of course, and is navigable almost to its source. 

58. The six largest rivers are the Volga 2,100 m., 1 
Danube 1,7Q0, Dnieper 1,200, Don 1,000, Rhine 700, 
Dwina 700.* 

59. Lakes. — Three sets of lakes. Two in mountain 
districts, — the Alps, and Norway and Sweden ; one 
in the great plain, the N. W. part. 

Alpine Lakes. — S. slope. Maggiord 1 150 sq. m., 
Garda, Como. — N. slope. Constance _290 sq. m., Neu- 
chat&, 4 Zurich, Lucerne. — E. slope. Balaton 150 
sq. m., NeusiedeL 4 — W. slope. Geneva 330 sq. m. 

Scandinavian Lakes. — Wener 2,000 sq. m., 
Wetter, Moelar. 

Lakes of the Plain. — Ladoga 6,300 sq. m., Onega 
jyKHisq. m. 

The surface of all the lakes in the N. W. of the plain is equal to that 
of the English Channel, and much greater than all the other lakes of 
Europe put together. But the scenery around is tame and dreary, 
while the mountain lakes are picturesque in the highest degree. 

I The Volfr* is ten times as long as the Thames, and the Danube eight times. 

a Taking the length of all the rivers at 1,000, then the length of those running 
into the different seas would be as follows : — 

Into the Black Sea, 278, or rather more than l-4th ; into the Mediterranean, 
144, or rather more than l-7th ; into the Atlantic, 131, or rather more than l-8th ; 
into the Baltic, 129, or rather more than l-8th ; into the North Sea, 110, or not 
quite l-8th ; into the Arctic Ocean, 48, or not quite l-20th ; into the Caspian, 105, 
or not quite l-6th.. 

3 Magpiore means greater. 4 Ncuchatel (pr. Nuahatel) means Newcastle, and 
is naiumi frum the town ; Ueunedel (pr. NouedelJ means the same. 
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60. Climate. — Temperate. Has a higher tempe- 
rature than other parts of the world in the same lati- 
tude. Cold in extreme N. 9 especially N.E. ; warm 
in the countries S. of the Pyrenees, Alps, and Balkan. 

61. The peculiarities of European climate are produced by the 
neighbourhood of Asia, Africa, and the ocean. 1 It is rendered colder 
by Asia, hotter by Africa, and more uniform by the ocean. The 
eastern countries, oeing unprotected from the piercing winds of the 
digh regions of Central Asia, are colder than the western countries ; 
those most to the W. being the warmest. Thus Ireland is warmei 
than Great Britain, the British Islands than the western countries of 
the Continent, and the western countries than the eastern. Were the 
Oural Mountains high enough to intercept the blasts from Asia, 
Russia would enjoy a warmer climate. 

But while Asia diminishes the temperature, Africa increases it. 
The burning winds from that continent (called the Solano in Spain, 
and the Sirucco in S. Italy) are almost intolerable. Were the Medi- 
terranean narrower than it is, the heat would be still greater ; for 
Spain, which is nearest, is hotter in the plains than 8. Italy, and 8. 
Italy than Greece. Fortunately for the three great peninsulas of the 
8. of Europe, the heat is diminished, too, by their elevation, they all 
being mountainous. 

The neighbourhood of the Atlantic Ocean gives a more uniform 
temperature to the western countries of Europe than to those farther 
removed from it ; for the temperature of the sea remaining nearly thii 
same all the year round, that of the air passing oyer it is also tolerably 
uniform, and so diminishes the difference between the summer and 
winter of the parts on which it frequently blows. 

62. The countries of the N. t as Sweden, Lapland, and N. Russia* 
have very hot summers, in consequence of the great length of the 
days, and the shortness of the nights. There is an accumulation of 
heat, much more being Rained in the day than is lost in the night. 
The rapid vegetation of these regions results from this cause. Barley 
has been sown and reaped in latitude 70° within 7 weeks — that is, in 
one fourth of the time it is in arriving at maturity in England. 

63. In the AT., the inhabitants have no spring, summer bursting 
upon them all at once. In the &, no winter (except on the elevated 
regions), snow seldom falling, and never lying long ; and the trees 
are at no time wholly destitute of leaves. Along the maritime 
countries of the W, the advance of spring is the most gradual. 

The difference between summer and winter is much greater in the 
eastern countries than in the western ; but these latter, bordering on 
the ocean . are subject to more sudden changes in the weather.' 

l See under Climate (87, 38). 

■ " Tb«a« three general causes combined with the disposition of th* monaUixj 
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64. SoiL — For thfe most part fertile. JNo exten- 
sive deserts. The greatest wastes are the Steppes 
of Russia (678)y 

65. Animals. — Wild Quadrupeds. — Bear, wol£ 
fox, wild boar, lynx, reindeer, elk, red-deer 
roebuck, chamois, ibex, moufflon or wild sheep, 
and aurochs or wild ox. 

66. The polar bear is found only occa&iornlly on the shore* of the 
Arctic Ocean ; the brown bear, wolA and wild boar, are still abundant 
in the great forest*, in different parts; the lynx is rare, even in 
Spain, almost the only country in which it now exists ; the reindeer 
isibund in Sweden, as low as 61°, and in Russia, along the Ouralian 
regions, considerably farther 8,; the elk is found in the immense 
forests of Russia and Poland; the deer and roebuck occupy the 
forests of Central Europe ; the chamois, and the ibex, or wild $oat, 
are now found only on tiie Alps, and are rare even there, especially 
the last; the wild sheep is found in the mountains of Corsica and 
Sardinia, and, as some say, in Russia ; the wild ox is now rare, and 
found only in the forests of Russia and Poland ; the bearer was once 
abundant, but is now found only in the most secluded parts of the 
great rivers ; the Barbery ape is the only monkey of Europe, and is 
so be met with only on the Rock of Gibraltar. 

Europe is not rich in the variety of animal forms. There are 
known at present about 1,360 species of mammals (sucking animals), 
of which 150, including the marine mammals, as the walrus and the 
seals, are found in Europe; but, of these 150 species, only 68 are 
peculiar to it ; the rest being common to it and some of the other 
great divisions. 

the exposure of the •oil and its elevation, allow of oar distinguishing 1b Europ* 
three geatT*) climate*, which may be figured by three tide* o? a triangle, whose 
three vertices are directed to Cape St Vincent in Portugal. North Cape in Pin- 
mark, and the North of the Caspian 8ea. We will call that which goo* from 
Cape St. Vincent to North Cape, the tide of the ocean ; we will give the name of 
Asiatic tide to that which unites North Cape to the N. extremity of the Caspian 
Sea ; and we will designate as southern side that which from the Caspian proceeds 
to Cape Bt. Vincent. In foUowing, in winter, the side of the ocean, the cold 
Increases in going from 8.U>N. f if we follow the southern side, the cold increases 
with irregular variations as we proceed towards the E.t alongthe Asiatic side, the 
oold continues nearly the same as we go from 6*. to S. The heat of summer 
follows other general laws ; in all the N. it acquires much Intensity by the length 
of the days, bat on the side of the ov«an, of the triangle above mentioned, the 
eonstanttemperature of the sea moderates that heat; on the Asiatic side it 
becomes sometimes inconvenient, more especially on account of the severe cold 
that Is experienced during the winters ; and lastly, upon the side turned toward! 
the Mediterranean, It varies remarkably, according to the winds and other local 
amuses, bo) It diminishes generally towards the B. n — Malts Brun : Qtographifi 
Universale. 
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67. Domestic. — The same almost everywhere. Ox, 
horse, sheep, goat, pig, dog, in all parts ; reindeer in 
the N.\ ass in the 8. ; camel in S. Russia. 

The ass is found in middle Europe, but is there a very inferior 
animal. 

68. Birds. — The royal eagle, lammergeier, owl, 
eider-duck, nightingale ; pelican in extreme S. 

The royal eagle is found, though but rarely, in the secluded 
mountains of Ireland, Scotland, and the Continent ; the lam- 
mergeier, in the Alps ; owls, in all parts ; the eider-duck, wild 
goose, wild swan, and other swimming birds, in countless 
numbers on the shores of the 1 northern, seas ; the nightingale 
and other singing birds, in central and southern Europe ; while 
the pelican is seen only in the countries of the extreme S. 

The birds are by no means remarkable for brilliancy of 
plumage ; but in melody of song they surpass those of any 
other division of the globe. 

69. Fish. — Herring, anchovy, tunny, pilchard ; in 
fresh tvater, sturgeon, salmon. 

70. The herring is found on the shores of the British Islands, 
and on the coasts of the Atlantic, generally ; the anchovy and 
tunny, iu the Mediterranean ; the pilchard, on the S. W. coast 
of England ; the sturgeon, in the Danube and Volga, and other 
great rivers ; and the salmon, in most rivers N. of lat. 45°. 

71. Insects. — Silkworms in the S, ; bees in all parts, 
wild bees abundant in the woods of Lithuania; 
Spanish flies and gall insects in various parts ; locusts 
in the S.E. countries. 

72. Vegetables. — Forests. — The most extensive in 
Eussia, Norway and Sweden, Germany. Chief forest 
trees, — the oak, beech, elm, fir, lime, birch, chestnut. 

73. All the above, except the chestnut, are found throughout 
Central Europe. In Sweden and Norway, the common oak ex- 
tends as far N. as 62°. In the S, 9 the cork-oak and the oak 
with sweet acorns take its place. The firs reach 68° N. f the 
willow and birch 70° , l the lime (which forms, in Russia, the 
largest forests in Europe) to 63° ; the boech and elm to about 
■60°. In Russia, owing to the greater cold, the above trees will not 
grow so far N. by 5 or 6 degrees. Forests of chestnuts are found 
only S. z£ Europe's great mountain range. 2 

1 As we advance N. the trees diminish in size, till at last they become shrubs 
and shrublets. The dwarf willow, which goes farthest S., is so small, that seven 
perfect trees may be laid on ft page of an octavo volume. 

9 The Pyrenees, Alps, and Balkan, with the smaller connecting ranges. 
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74. Objects of Culture—Wheat to G2° ; rye, oats, 
and barley, to 69° ; potato ; S. of the great mountain 
ranpje, rice, the olive, orange, and lemon trees ; and, 
in the extreme S., the sugar cane, cotton tree, and 
date-palm ; the vine to 51° ; apple to 55° ; pear, 
cherry, and plum to 63° ; berry-bearing bushes in the 
central and northern countries. 

75. South of the great mountain range, olive oil is used for 
most purposes for which the countries N. of that range use 
butter ; hence these mountains separate what have been called 
the oil countries from the butter countries. The vine wiU succeed, 
generally, to 45° ; but, beyond that, it is'only away from the sea 
that it ripens weU. A line, with many irregular curves, passing 
from the S. of England, through the N. of France, Hesse, 
Bohemia, the Carpathian mountains, Odessa, and the Crimea, 
-would separate the wine countries from the beer countries. Along 
this line, and for some distance on each side of it, the apple 
grews luxuriantly ; and hence, in many parts, cider is the com- 
mon beverage, forming, in these parts, a link between the beer 
and the wine countries. In the wine countries, too (that is, to 
the S. of this line), wheat-bread is generally used ; to the N. of it, 
rye-bread. 1 In the beer countries, hops are largely grown, and 
succeed best between 56° and 60°. The berries (strawberry, rasp- 
berry, &c.) of northern countries have a delicious flavour, that is 
quite wanting to those in warmer countries. 

76. Minerals. — Gold, in Austria ;* silver,in Austria, 
Germany ; tin, in England ; copper, in England, Aus- 
tria ; lead, in Spain, England ; iron, almost every- 
where, especially in England, Eussia, Sweden, and 
Norway ; quicksilver, in Spain, Austria ; zinc, in 
England, Belgium ; coal, in England, Belgium ; salt 
{rock, sea, and spring), in most countries. 

77. Europe is not rich in the precious metals ; but the less 
showy, but more useful ones, are very abundant. The working 
of the mines of gold and silver, in America, is, in a great degree, 
dependent on the supply of quicksilver obtained from Europe. 
England supplies near a half of the iron used in Europe, almost 
all the tin, a half of the copper, and almost a half of the lead. 

1 There are some exceptions to this general statement : for instance, in Eng- 
land, -which is N. of this line, rye-bread is comparatively little used. 

2 A large quantity of uold is now supplied by Russia, but it is obtained from 
her Asiatic provinces. 

c2 
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78. Bace. — The inhabitants, almost entirely, of 
the Circassian race, of which there are three 
principal families, the Sclavonic, in the E. ; the 
Teutonic, or German, in the centre and N.; and 
the Greek- Latin in the 8. 

79. Th9 Sclavonic family inhabits Poland, almost all Russia, the 
jy. of Turkey, and the E. of Austria. 

The Teutonic — Prussia, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, the W. of Austria, part of Switzerland, and the 
greater part of the British Isles. 

The Greek-Latin — Greece, part of Turkey, Italy, part of Switzer- 
land, Spain, Portugal, and almost all France. 

Besides the above may he mentioned the Finnish family, inhabiting 
the E. andiV. of Russia; the Celtic, inhabiting Wales, the Highlands 
of Scotland, the greater part of Ireland, and the N. W. of France. 
The Basque, inhabiting Spain, in the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees ; 
the Turks, in Turkey; the Tartars, who are of Mongolian race, in the 
8.E. of Russia ; the Samoyedes, of the same race, in the extreme N. 
of the same country. 

80. Population— 300,000,000 : 77 to sq. m. 

More than 280,000, 000 belong to the three great families mentioned 
above, there being about 95,000,000 in each. 
Europe is the most thickly peopled of all the great divisions. 

81. Beligion. — Christianity, of which there are 
three great divisions : the Roman Catholic, in the 
S. ; the Greek Church, in the E. ; the Protestant, 
in the N. 

82. The Roman Catholic religion is professed in the following 

countries, by 150 millions of people, — that is, a half of the European 
population : Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Belgium, Poland, the 
greater part of Ireland and the Austrian empire, and nearly the hall 
of Prussia, Switzerland, and Germany. 

The Greek Church numbers rather more than 65 millions, and is 
professed in Russia, Greece, Boumania, Servia, Bulgaria, parts if 
Turkey, and the E. part of the Austrian empire. 

Protestantism is professed by about 65 millions, in the following 
countries: England, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, and rather more 
than the half of Holland, Prussia, Switzerland, and Germany. 

83. Besides these 280 millions of Christians, there are near 8 

millions of Mahometans, including the Turks in Turkey, and the 
Tartars in Russia, and rather more than 2 millions of Jews in almost 
every country, but chiefly in Poland and Germany ; and about a quar- 
ter of a million of idolaters, in the extreme 2V. of Norway and Russia. 
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Countries. — Sixteen Principal.' 
Four Nortliern. 

Countries. Capitals, 

British Islands London 

Norway and Sweden Stockholm 

Denmark Copenhagen 

Russia Petersburgh. 

Seven Central. 

France Paris 

Belgium Brussels 

Holland Amsterdam 

Austria Vienna 

Prussia Berlin 

Germany Berlin 

Switzerland Berne. 

The two last consist of a confederation of states, each of which is 
more or less independent, and has its own capital. 

Five Southern^ 
Portugal Lisbon 

Spain Madrid 

Italy Rome 

Greece Athens 

Turkey Constantinople. 

85. England, France, Russia, Austria, Germany and Italy, are 
called the six Great Powers, and if they can agree among themselve* 
the peace of Europe is secured. 

86. Miscellaneous Observations. — The inhabitants of Europe 
Are far in advance of those of other parts of the world, in agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, the ordinary arts of life, science, literature, 
•ind civilization generally. Among the chief physical causes which 
have contributed to this state of prosperity are its inland seas, mild 
climate, general fertility, and the energy of its inhabitants. Almost 
all the inhabitants of one of the other divisions (America)" are the 
descendants of Europeans; and, in other parts of the world, ths 
thinly peopled countries are colonized by them,' and the crowded 
ones conquered.' 

1 Beckoning all the states of Germany, and the email republics, there are abort 
SO independent states in Europe. Russia, the largest, contains more than 
2 millions sq. m., and 75 millions of inhabitants. The principality of Monaco, 
on the Mediterranean between France and Italy, is the smallest, with only about 
S sq. m. and 3,000 inhabitants. * Chiefly from England, Spain, and PvrtugaL 
1 Australia, • Hindosiao, 
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EXSHCI8B IT. 

^°^ K %—Bverp place it to be found out, and marked on a map of the pupiFs 

mo ; or the name it to be inserted on a blank map, either in full or contracted.* 

Draw the map of Europe. 

Boundaries of Europe, on the AT., W., S. t B. t Greatest length P 
— breadth P From where measured P Number of sq. m. P Its size, 
compared with Asia P What part was first called Europe P 

Length of coast, in miles, and compared with other great divisions P 
Principal seas connected with Mediterranean ? — with Atlantic P — 
with Baltic ? — with Arctic Ocean P State particulars respecting the 
Mediterranean and the Baltic. Has Europe many peninsulas ? 
Name them. Account for there being so many. The great advan- 
tage of the large inland seas ? The greatest distance from the sea P 
Give the roots of Mediterranean and Archipelago. Prireipal straits 
in the o\, W. y N. t Give the width, where situated, and say what 
seas theyconnect. Which are named from places standing upon 
them P What other name las the Strait of Constantinople ? Why P 

The most northerly cape f Most southerly ? Latitude of each P 
Most westerly? Longitude ? Give other chief capes, and tell the 
countries they are in. Where is North Cape P 

Chief islands in the Atlantic? — in the Mediterranean P — the 
Baltic P — in the Arctic Ocean P 

flow many great mountain regions? What is between themP 
The principal ranges in the S. mountain region, with the name and 
height of the highest mountains ? Explain the name, Mont Blanc 
The greatest height in the Scandinavian range P Describe the 
countries S. of the Pyrenees, Alps, and Balkan. The mountains 
connected with the Pyrenees, — the Alps, — the Balkan ? The range 
between Europe and Asia, on the E.t Greatest height P On the S.f 
Highest mountain ? — its height ? Chief volcanoes P — their height P 
6ize of Etna ? Name some groups of islands containing volcanoes. 
Chief plains ? — the size of the largest P 



* As Map-Drawing is almost essential to the acquisition of a 
thorough knowledge of Geography, the Author of this volume has recently 

Sropared, besides the " Map-Book ?ob Bbgiwkbbs," the " Book of 
Ilaxk Maps," and the " Book of Map Projections." 
In the "Book 01 Blavk Maps," each map is complete in all its fea- 
tures, physical and political. But the names are omitted. The exercise, 
to the pupil in this book, consists in finding out the mountain, rirer, town, 
&c., occurring in the lesson he is preparing, on the blank or outline m*p ; 
to which he then attaches its name, or, if very young, the easy substitute 
for it, its initial letter. 

In the " Book of Map pboxbctiows " the lines of latitude and longi- 
tude only are furnished. The pupil is expected, with this heip, to draw a 
map, complete in every respect, the name boing attached to every pi*o» 
and feature. 
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The direction of the great watershed f Rirers which drain the 
oouthern slope?— -the northern? Other interesting rivers ? Th« 
general course of the rivers of Europe ? Some of the most rapid 
rivers ? Why ? Some of the slowest ? Why ? The six longest 
rivers ? Compare the Volga and Danube with the Thames. Give 
the proportionate length of rivers received by each of the large seas. 

How many sets of lakes P Where are they P Chief Alpine lakes 
on the 8. slope F— on the N. 9 — on the E. t— on the W. f Chief lakes 
of Sweden ?— of the Plain ? The extent of all the lakes in the N. W. 
of the Plain P Compare the scenery with that of the mountain lakes. 
Explain the names, Maggiore, Neuchatel, Neusiedel. 

The climate of Europe ? What causes Its peculiarities ? What 
effect does the neighbourhood of Asia produce ? — of Africa ?— of the 
ocean P Describe the summers of the N. The cause of this great 
heat P A consequence P The parts having no spring ? — no winter P 
Those in which the spring advances gradually P The parts experi- 
encing the greatest difference in temperature P Those subject to the 
most sudden changes f Give the pamculars of European climate, 
according to Malte B run's triangle. 

Soil P Where are the greatest wastes P 

Chief wild animals P Say where each is found. Domestic animula 
— are thev the same in most parts ? — that used only in the NJ — that 
only in tne S. of Russia P Where is the ass finest P Describe the 
birds of Europe. Principal fish. Say where each is found. Chief 
useful insects. Where found P An injurious insect found in the & t 

Where are the largest forests ? Chief forest trees P Their limits r 
Do they go farthest N. in the E. or W.t Where are forests of chest- 
nuts found ? Chief objects of culture f Their limits ? Where are 
the oil and butter countries P Why so called ? The wine and beer 
countries P Why so exiled ? What is the beverage just between 
them P What corn is largely used in the wine countries ? — in. the 
beer countries P Where do hops grow best ? The sort of fruit that 
is superior in the cold countries ? 

Chief minerals ? — where found P Is Europe rich in the precious 
metals P What metal is exported to the gold mines of other parts t 
The country of Europe richest in mineral wealth P Prove that 

Of what race are most Europeans P How many chief families f 
Name them. The countries inhabited by each ? Other less impor- 
tant families, and where found P The population P Number to aq. 
m. ? The number belonging to the three great families P 

Religion P — the three principal forms, and the part in which each 
is professed? Number of Roman Catholics ?— of Protestants? — 
belonging to the Greek Church P Catholic countries ? — Protestant*? 
Those belonging to the Greek Church P Besides Christianity, what 
other religion is professed P By whom P Where P 

How many principal countries? In the JV.l — their capitals f 
The central P— their capitals P In the 8. % — their capitals P In all, 
•how many independent states are there f The five great powers f 
The stfcte of the inhabitant!, as compared with those of other parts t 
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THE UNITED 1 KINGDOM. 

87. The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland consists of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
adjacent Islands. 

88. Great Britain consists of England, Scotland, 
and Wales. 

89. It is the largest island in Europe, being 600 m. 
long, and containing 87,000 sq. m. 

90. England 2 is the largest, wealthiest, and in 
every way most important part of Great Britain. 

ENGLAND. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

91. Extent.— 420 m. long, 360 m. broad ; 58,000 
sq. m. England, 51,000 ; Wales, 7,340 sq. m. 

92. Its greatest length is from the most southern part, Lizard 
Point, to the most northern, a little above Berwick-upon-Tweed; 
and its greatest breadth is from the most western point, Land's 
End, to the most eastern, Lowestoft Ness, 1° 46' E. From Sol- 
way Frith to the mouth of the Tyne is little more than 60 miles. 

93. Coast — Indented, especially on the W. y 1,200 
m. ; or, including the openings into the land, above 
2,000 m. 

94. The sea forms the boundary on every side, except toward 
Scotland ; a distance of not quite 70 miles. 

95. Principal Openings.-r-On the E. the Humber, 
the Wash, and the Estuary of the Thames, connected 
with the North Sea ; on the S. Southampton Water, 
Torbay, Plymouth Sound, Falmouth Harbour, and 
Mount's Bay, 3 connected with the English Channel. 

i So called since the year 1801, when the Parliaments of England and Ireland 
were united. 

a The term England is now usually understood to include Wales, and is so used 
here. England is derived from Englt, the Angles, and land; meaning the land of 
the Angles, a very important tribe of the Saxons who conquered the country. 
They called the British whom they conquered Wealcut, which means foreigners ; 
and from that term has arisen the name of that part in which the British most 
resided, vis., Wales, which thus means the foreign country. The Welsh call their 
■country, Cymru. 3 So called from St. Michael's Mount, which is in this bay. 
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On the W. the Bristol Channel, Swansea Bay, 
Carmarthen Bay, connected with the Atlantic — 
Milford Haven, Bride's Bay, Cardigan Bay, con- 
nected with St. George's Channel — the Estuaries of 
the Dee, the Mersey, and the Kibble, Morecambe 
Bay, and Solway Frith, connected with the Irish Sea. 

96. Milford Haven is the finest natural harbour, being sufficiently 
large to allow the whole of the British navy to ride in it in safety. 
Plymouth Sound has been greatly improved by the construction of 
the immense Plymouth Breakwater. ' 

97. Other interesting Parts. — Yarmouth Eoads, 2 
the Downs, the Straits of Dover, Spithead, 3 between 
the Isle of Wight and Portsmouth, the Solent, and 
the Menai Straits. 

98. Yarmouth Roads is formed by the Coast of Norfolk on the W., 
and sandbanks on the E., the Downs, by Kent on the W. t and the 
dangerous Goodwin Sands on the E. ; Spithead and the Solent lie 
between the Isle of Wight and Hampshire. Spithead is one of the 
safest roadsteads off the English coast. The Menai Strait is crossed 
by an iron suspension-bridge, and also by a tubular railway bridge, 
which thus connect the Isle of Anglesey with Carnarvon. The 
Straits of Dover are only 21 m. across. 

Numerous lighthouses, both fixed and floating, are found along 
the coast. Among these, Eddystone Lighthouse, on rocks about 
9 m. from the land (Cornwall), is especially worth notice. 

99. Capes. — Flamborough Head, 4 Spurn Point, 
the Naze, 5 Foulness, North Foreland, 6 South Fore- 
land, 6 Duugeness, Beachy Hd., Selsea Bill, St. Cath- 
erine's Pt., the Needles, Portland Pt., Start Pt,, 
Lizard Pt., 49° 58' M, Land's End, 5° 42' W. 9 
Hartland Pt., Worm's Hd., St. David's Hd., 
Great Orme's Hd.„ St. Bees' Hd. 

*-/ 

1 This breakwater runs almost across the harbour, leaving 360 feet on the E., 
and 1,800 feet on the W. It is compt«ed of immense blocks or- limestone, and is 
al together -a mile long. The effect of the breakwater, which is shaped thus, 
/ X , is to break the force of the waves dashing into the harbour, 

and so to give safety to the vessels within it ; all is calm within the breakwater 
while the storm is raging beyond it. 

3 By the term roads, or roadstead, is understood such parts of the sea as afford 
protection and anchorage for shirs. 

3 So named from a sandbank called the Spit, 

4 So called from the lighthouse upon it, 6 The Naze means the nose. 
« So called from their jutting out. 
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100. Islands. — Holy Island, 1 Sheppy, Wight, 
Scilly Isles, Lundy, Holyhead. Anglesey, Walney, 
and Man. 



101. Holt Island, Holyhead, and Ct. Michael's Mount in 
Cornwall are islands only at high tides. At low water there is an 
•uninterrupted communication with the neighbouring land. 

102. The Isle op Wight, for its fertility and extreme beauty, 
has been called the Garden of England. It is 22 m. long, 13 broad, 
and intersected by a range of chalk hills from E. to W. The least 
distance between the island and Hampshire is 1 mile, and is across 
the Solent. Newport is the capital. 

103. The Scilly Isles, including rocks, are 145 in number ; but 
only six are inhabited. Of these, St. Mary is the largest. Tin wag 
obtained from these islands by the ancients. 

104. The Isle of Man, about equally distant from England and 
Ireland, has extensive, though declining, herring fisheries along its 
coast. Snaefreld, the highest mt., is about 2,000 feet high. The 
language is called Manx, a dialect of the Celtic. There are 
valuable lead mines in the island. The island enjoyed a sort of 
feudal independence till 1765, under the ancestors or the Duke of 
Athol.— (See Sir Walter Scott's " Peveril of the Peak.") Castleton 
is the capital, but Douglas, a thriving watering-place, is the largest 
town, and the residence of the Bishop, whose title is that of Sodor 
and Man. Peel is engaged in ship-building. 

105. Thanet and Portland are islands only in name. Portland 
is a peninsula abounding in beautiful stone, to which it gives its 
name. Thanet was once separated from Kent by the sea, but the 
•channel is now entirely filled up. 

106. The Channel Islands.— -Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and 
Sark, also belong to England. They are the only remains of the 
once extensive Norman possessions of our sovereigns. The climate 
is remarkably mild ; apples are very largely grown for making cider ; 
there is much and rich pasture, but wheat enough is not cultivated. 

Alderney has a fine breed of cows, remarkable for the excellence 
of their milk. This island is not quite 9 miles from the coast of 
France, from which it is-separated by tha Face of Alderney. 

St. Helier, the capital of Jersey, is the largest town of the 
Channel Islands. 

. The islands of Anglesey and Jersey, have each about 
50,000 inhabitants ; Guernsey, 30,000 ; and the Isle of Man, 
above 70,000. — i 

1 So called from a celebrated monastery on this island in Saxon times. It was 
al*o a bishopric ; but during the Danish ravages the See was removed to Durham. 
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107. Mountain System. — The surface of England 
is much diversified. 

Perhaps no country of the game size shows a greater variety 
of aspect. In the N. and W. , the country may be called moun- 
tainous ; bearing in mind, however, that no elevation would 
look like a mountain by the side of the huge and high masses of 
the Continent. 

108. Principal Manges. — The Northern, the 
Cambrian, and the Devonian. 

109. The Northern Kange consists of the 
Pennine l Eange, and the Cumbrian 3 Group. 

The Pennine Eange extends from the Cheviot Hills, on the 
borders of Scotland, to the middle of Derbyshire ; the Cumbrian 
Group lies to the W. of the Pennine, and is separated from it 
only by the valleys of the Eden and the Lune. 

110. In the Cumbrian Group are Sea Fell 3 (pro- 
nounced Scaw), the highest mountain in England, 
3,166 ft., Helvellyn and Skiddaw, both a little 
above 3,000 ft In the Pennine Eange, Cross Fell, 
near 3,000, and Whernside, Ingleborough, and 
Pen-y-Gant, not quite 2,500 ft. The part of the 
range in North Derbyshire is called the Peak, the 
greatest height 1,800 ft. 

111. Where the Roman wall and the railway, between New- 
castle and Carlisle, cross the range, the elevation is only 450 ft. ; 
and some of the canals pass over at anot much greater elevation. 

From the borders of Scotland to the S. of Yorkshire, the hills 
of the Pennine range are generally bleak and uninteresting ; of 
a rounded top, destitute of wood, and covered with a thin peat 
soil, forming, in short, a true moorland district. But in Derby- 
shire the rocky peaks present every variety of appearance ; and 
there the scenery is wild and romantic. In a less degree it is 
so too in S. Yorkshire. In the southern part, the ridge has the 
greatest breadth, being 22 miles from E. to W. The Cumbrian 
hills have none of the sameness and tameness of most of the Pen- 
nine, but are generally steep and rugged, and often well wooded. 
The height and character of the hills, the lakes they imbosom, the 
mountain streams, and the rich vegetation of some parts, make 
the scenery of this district the most picturesque in England. 

i So called from the old British word pen, a hill. 
From Cumbria, another name for Cumberland. Sometimes the whole north- 
ern range is called the Cumbrian. 

* Fell is the Danish word for hill. In those parts which were conquered by the 
Northmen (commonly called Danes), this term, or field, is used for hill. Thus, 
Campsie Fells, Scotland ; SneafieJd (snow-hill), in the Isle of Man, Iceland, &c. 
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112. The Cambrian 1 Range includes all the 
Welsh mountains, of which the principal are — 
Snowdon, 2 3,571 ft. : Cader Idris, 3 2,900 ft. ; Plin- 
limmon, 2,500 ft., all of which give their names to 
the ranges of which they form a part ; and the Car- 
marthenshire Beacon, and Brecknockshire Beacon, 
2,900 ft., in the Black Forest 4 range. 

113. Snowdon, the highest mountain of England and Wales, ia 
almost always covered with clouds ; but when free from these, the 
view is so extensive as to take in the mountains of Cumberland and 
Scotland. The Welsh call it Wyddva, which means conspicuous. 

114. The range of Plinlimmon, which runs across the country 
from E. to W., forms the boundary between N. and 8. Wales. The 
mountain Plinlimmon is 30 miles in circumference at its base ; and 
contains the sources of the Severn and the Wye, besides some smaller 
el reams which run into the bay of Cardigan. 

There are 28 hills between 2,000 and 3,000 feet high, and 7 above 
3,000. These are all in the Northern and Cambrian ranges. 

115. The Devonian Eange includes the hills of 
Cornwall and Devon, and part of Somersetshire. 
The principal elevations are Yes Tor, 2,0C0, and 
Cawsand Beacon, 1,800 ft., both on Dartmoor; 
Dunkery Beacon, on Exmoor, 1,700 ft.; Brown Willy, 
in Cornwall, 1,400 ft. 

116. Dartmoor, 5 in Devonshire, is a wild table-land, elevated about 
1,000 feet above the level of the sea. Its surface is very rugged, and 
there are immense masses of granite scattered about it. Some of its 
morasses will not allow of even small quadrupeds passing over them. 
A great part is covered with heath and scanty grass, which, how- 
ever, serve as pasture for flocks of sheep. 

117. Other ranges less important are — the Mal- 
vern Hills, the Mendip Hills, the Cots wold Hills ; 
and the various chalk ranges, viz., Salisbury Plain, 
the N. Downs, 6 S. Downs, the Yorkshire Wolds, the 

1 So called from Cambria, the ancient name of Wales. 

9 Snow-hill, from snoic, and A. S. dun, a kill. 

3 Arthur's seat. Coder, a chair, and Idris, Arthur's. Arthur was the great 
hero of the British. 

* Forest rnawr, in Welsh ; mawr meaning (treat 

5 From the Dart, wl lich traverses it, and forms extensive bogs. It has from 
time immemorial been called the Forest of Dartmoor, which proves that it 
•once was covered with trees, although it is now destitute of them. 

Down* means Mils, dun being the Anglo-Saxon, word for hill. 
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Lincolnshire Wolds, and the hills, bearing different 
names, which run across the country from Salisbury 
Plain to the north coast of Norfolk, as the Chiltern 
Hills, 1 in Oxfordshire and Bucks ; the Gog-magog 
Hills, in Cambridgeshire ; &c. 

118. Salisbury Plain is a chalky table-land, with an undulated 
surface and a thin soil, which nevertheless rears an immense number 
of sheep. The various chalk hills are connected with this plain ; 
e.g., the Downs, which run from it to the E. t and the central range; 
running N.E. The district between the Downs is calle d the Weald. * 
Only one of the chalk hills (Inkpin Beacon, Hants} has a height of 
1,000 feet. 

119. The Pennine and Devonshire ranges, with the Cotswold hills, 
and the rising grounds which connect them, constitute the chief 
Watershed (36) of England. As the greater part of the country is 
east of these elevations, the rivers running eastward are more 
numerous, and generally larger, than those running down the 
western slope. 

120. Plains. — The Vale of York on each side of 
the Ouse to its confluence with the Trent. Holder- 
ne88, between the Yorkshire Wolds and the North 
Sea; the Plain of Shropshire, including that county 
and Cheshire ; the Vale of the Severn, lying a few 
miles on each side of that river ; the Fens, or Bedford 
Level, around the Wash, including parts of Lincoln- 
shire, Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Suffolk, and Norfolk ; the Counties of 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk ; and the Weald. 

V 

121. The Bedford Level is drained by wide and long cuts, or 
canals : the water (in many higher than the surrounding country) 
is forced into them by pumps, worked by windmills or by steam. 
The coast has, in parts, to be protected by dykes, or the sea would 
overflow the country, a part of which is called Holland. 3 

1 Connected with this district is a parliamentary usage worth notice. 
When a member is elected, he cannot resign his seat except by taking office 
under the crown. In accepting such office he ceases to be a representative of 
the people. If, therefore, a member of the House of Commons wish to resign , 
he accepts the office of steward of the Chiltern Hundreds, a merely nominal 
office at a nominal salary. 

a A. B. weald, a icood. The weald is even now very woody. Wolds, as 
applied to hills, is derived from the same ; the higher grounds remaining 
covered with forest long after the lower are cultivated. 

3 That is, hollow or low land. 
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122. The Water System. Rivers.— Remarkably 
well watered : Thames, Severn, Trent, and Ouse. 

123. The Thames drains the South part of 
England, rising in the Cotswold Hills, in Glou- 
cestershire, and after an East course of 200 m., dis- 
charges itself by a wide estuary into the North Sea. 

124. Principal tributaries on the North side of 
its basin, the Windrush, Evenlode, Thame, Colne, 
Brent, Lea, and Roding ; and on the South side, 
the Kennet, Loddon, Wey, Mole, Darent, and 
Med way. 

125. The elevation of the sources of the Leek, Colne, Charne, and 
tsis, which unitedly form the Thames, being inconsiderable, as are 
also those of the other tributaries, the course of the river is very slow. 
It is, consequently, navigable for barges almost to its sources. The 
largest vessels come up nearly to London-bridge, a distance of 60 
miles from the sea. Tne tide is felt as far as Teddington (hence its 
•old name, Tydington), 19 m. above London-bridge. 

The Thames is but a small river, but it is one of the most re- 
nowned — 

" Whose ample breast displays unfurled 
The ensigns of the assembled world." 

No nation, ancient or modern, ever had so many ships in its prin- 
cipal port as are daily to be seen between London-bridge and Green- 
wich. This " forest of masts " consists of vessels trading to all parts 
of the world. The river is spanned, too, by numerous bridges, some 
of which (as London, Waterloo, and Westminster) are among the 
finest examples of this description of architecture. The scenery is in 
many parts very fine : the view from Richmond Hill (10 m. from 
London) is especially beautiful ; the river, still of considerable width, 
is seen for miles, winding its way through rich forest scenery, out ol 
which are seen peeping the mansions of the nobility and gentry. It 
would be difficult to point out a spot in which art and wealth have 
been applied with such effect to improve a naturally beautiful neigh- 
bourhood. Nor are the charms of literature wanting. To say 
nothing of the residences along its banks, made illustrious as ths 
abode of genius, perhaps no stream is more celebrated in song. 
Pope's Windsor forest, and Denham's Cooper's Hill, may especially 
oe mentioned. The last describes it thus : — 

tt Oh ! could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example as it is my theme : 
Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not 4ul] : 
Strong, without rage; without o'erflowing, full." 
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126. The Severn drains Central Wales and some of 
the W. counties of England. It rises in a small lake on 
the E. side of Plinlimmon, and after a winding course 
of 200 m. discharges itself into the Bristol Channel. 

127. Principal tributaries on the right bank, 
Teame, Wye, and Usk ; on the left, Avon,' and Avon. 

128. Owing to shallows, the navigation of the Severn is not so easy at 

that of the Thame*. On this account, and because of its great wind- 
ing, a canal, wide and deep enough for sea vessels of considerable size, 
has been dug from Berkeley to Gloucester, the chief port on the Severn. 

The rising tide, called the bore, rushes up with great force, and, 
meeting the descending current, produces a great noise. The differ- 
ence between high and low tide is very considerable in some parts : 
at Chepstow it is as much as 60 feet, 9 while at London-bridge it is 
only 21 feet. 

The Wye is remarkable for its romantic scenery. 

129. The Trent drains Central England, rising in 
the moorlands in the W. of Staffordshire, and, after 
a course of 150 m., discharging itself into the Humber. 

Principal tributaries,— on the right bank, the 
Soar ; and on the left, the Dove and the Derwent. 

130. The Ouse drains Yorkshire, and, after a course 
of 120 m., discharges its waters into the Humber. 

Principal tributaries, — the Swale and the Ure, 
which, united, form the Ouse; and then, on the 
right bank, the Nidd, Wharfe, Aire, Calder, and 
Don ; and on the left, the Derwent 

The Humbef may be regarded as the estuary of the united rivers,. 
tht Trent and the Ouse. It has numerous shallows and sandbanks, 
and the rising tidal wave, called the *ger, runs up with great rapidity 
and power, especially when a strong east wind is blowing. From 
these combined causes the navigation of the Humber is intricate and 
difficult. 

131. The basin (36) of the Thames is 6,500 sq. m. ; of the Severn,. 
6,900; of the Ouse, 4,800; of the Trent, 4,000. If the Trent and 
Ouse, after their union, are considered as forming one river, then is 
she basin of that river the largest in England. 

i Awm* from Brit A/on, water ; a common name for riTers lu Great Britain. 

* The pnpil will take care, whenever numbers are mentioned, to compare them 
with something he well know*. Thus, to form a correct notion of the height of 
SO (V. he nuit compare it with the height «x hit room, or some familiar object 
U the room be 15 ft hiaa. he will know that the tide haee four times that height 
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132. Besides the Ouse and its tributaries, the fol- 
lowing drain the district E. of the Pennine range : — 
the Uoquet, Tyne with its trib., the Derwent ; 
Wear, Tees, and HulL The W. is drained by the 
Eden, Lune, Ribble, Mersey with its trib., the 
Irwell; Wever. 

133. The country between the basins of the Trent 
and the Thames is drained by the Witham, Wetland, 
Nen, Ouse with its tributaries, the Cam, I^arke, 
and Little Ouse ; Yare with its tributaries, Bure 
and Wensum ; Stour, Chelmer with its tributary, 
Blackwater. 

134. The country S. of the basins of the Thamee 
and Severn is drained by the Stour, Ouse (Sussex), 
Aran, Itchin, Avon with its tributary, Wily ; Ex, 
Dart, Tamar, Taw, Parrett with its tributary, 
Tone. 

135. Besides the Severn and its tributaries, the 
following drain the Cambrian range: — the Dee, 
Teify, Towy, Taff. 

136. The riven of England, generally, have a slow current, and are, 

therefore, remarkably well adapted for commerce. 

137. Lakes. — Winandermere, 1 XJUeswater, Der- 
went Water, and Bala Lake. 

138. These Lakes are insignificant in size, the largest of them 
(Windermere) having an area of only about 3 sq. m. But they are 
renowned for the picturesque beauty of their scenery. The three 
first are situated amid the highest hills of England, and fine cascades 
are formed in various parts by the mountain streams rushing over the 
steep rocky edges. Derwent Water (called also Keswick Lake) dis- 
charges its waters by a beautiful river, the Derwent. Winandermere 
charms bv its soft, quiet beauty; Derwent Water and UUeswatei 
have a bolder, grander scenery. An additional interest has been given 
lu the Lake district by its having been the residence of our chief 
modern poet*— Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. 

Bala Lake is in Wal os. Whittlesea If ere was a large body of watei 
in the N. of Huntingdonshire, a part of the Fen country, but it if 

now drained. 

I From A. a sure, a fete. * - 
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139. Climate.— Humid, but healthy. 

140. The dense fogs and thick clouds, which are so common, prove 
the humidity of the climate rather than the quantity of rain falling, 
which is little more than that of other countries in the same latitude. 
One consequence of the moisture of the atmosphere is the perpetual 
verdure of oar fields. In the same latitude, on the Continent, at a 
distance from the coast, the fields are parched towards the end of 
summer. There is a difference even in England, the W. part heing 
more humid than the E. This will account for the fact, that in the 
E. the ground is more generally in tillage, and in the W. in pasture. 
The London market is supplied from the E. counties with more than 
the proportionate quantity of wheat, and from the W, counties with 
more than the proportion of cattle. 

The salubrity of the climate is seen by the average age of the in- 
habitants, which is greater than in most of the countries of Europe. 
E. windi, which often blow for a considerable time in the spring, are 
very injurious to vegetation, and very trying to man. They verify 
the old adage, which says they " are neither good for man nor beast." 

In the 8. W. counties the air is so charged with moisture that many 
fruits which will ripen in other parts farther north, do not come to 
perfection here. The gun's rays are deprived of their power in pass- 
ing through the damp atmosphere. On the other hand, many plants 
of warmer climates will stand the winter of this part without protec- 
tion, owing to its great mildness. The myrtle will grow in the open 
air, but the apricot will often not ripen, and when it does is of inferior 
flavour to that of the drier counties. The crops seldom suffer from 
drought, but not unfrequently from too much wet. 

Considerably more rain falls in the W. than in the E. The rain- 
fall is especially great in the district of the Cumbrian Hills (110). 

1141. Soil — Generally fertile. 

142. Few of the low grounds of England can be called barren ; 
perhaps Surrey, for its size, contains more heaths and sandy commons 
than any other part. Those hills which do not admit of cultivation 
are generally covered with more or less of herbage, which nourishes 
immense quantities of sheep, noted for the excellence of the flesh. 
The Welsh and South Down mutton may be instanced. 

143. Wild Animals.— -Fox, badger, otter, and seve- 
ral of the weasel kind ; stag and wild cat, both rare. 

144. The wild animals of England were not always so unimportant 
as now. Formerly, the bear, wolf, wild boar, and wild ox peopled 
its forests, and the beaver built on the banks of its rivers. At Chil- 
lingham Park, in Northumberland, there are some wild oxen still 
existing. They are quite white, with black muzzles, smaller than 
the domestic breed, and very savage. The fox would probably have 
been extinct before this but for its being preserved for the chase. 
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145. Forests. — Not extensive. 

Formerly, the island was covered with forests, but the supply 
is not now near equal to the consumption, and a great deal of 
timber is imported. The numerous hedgerows, even in the best 
cultivated districts, give it almost a woody appearance. Some 
forests are still preserved for the growth of the oak for our 
navy. Such are New Forest (the largest), Hampshire ; the 
Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire ; Windsor Forest, &c. Many 
parts called forests are wholly or nearly destitute of trees, as 
Dartmoor Forest. 

146. Minerals. — Valuable and abundant. Coal, iron, 
copper, lead, tin, salt, black-lead, slate, fullers' earth. 

147. The mineral wealth lies West of a line from 
the mouth of the Tees to Leicester, thence to 
Gloucester, thence to the mouth of the Ex. Iron is 
found East of this, but except in the E. Eiding of 
Yorkshire is little worked, owing to the want of coal. 

148. Principal Coal-fields. — Northumberland and Durham, 
between the Coquet and the Tees. 

Cumberland, along the coast of the Irish Sea, extending from 
"Whitehaven 1 to some distance beyond Workington, and then 
proceeding into the centre of the county. 

York, Derby, and Nottingham, extending from York to Notr 
tingham. 

South Lancashire, and a narrow strip running along Cheshire. 

North Staffordshire, E. and N. of Newcastle-under-Lyne. 

South Staffordshire, N. and S. of Wolverhampton. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch, of which that town is about the centre. 

Warwickshire, in the N.E. of the county. 

Shropshire and Gloucestershire, smaU, but numerous and im- 
portant. 

Flint, from the banks of the estuary of the Dee, to the S. of 
Flint. 

S. Wales, Monmouth, Glamorgan, 'Carmarthen, and Pembroke. 

149. At the present rate of production (which is above 130 
million tons annually), these various fields will not be exhausted 
for many hundred years. 

160. Iron is very abundantly and widely diffused (166). The 
best English iron is got from Ulverstone, in Lancashire. 

Copper is found chiefly in Cornwall and Devon. The Parys 
Mountain in Anglesea was almost composed of copper ore, but 
it is now less productive. 

Lead is found in Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, 
Derbyshire, Cornwall, Yorkshire, Cardiganshire, Denbighshire, 
and Flintshire. /^ 

i The mines in the neighbourhood of Whitehaven run under the Irish Sfa. 
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Tin is found only in Cornwall and Devon ; which, especially 
the former, abound more in metals than any other parts of the 
country. These tin mines of Cornwall have been worked from 
the earliest period, and are the most valuable known. 

Rock Salt abounds in the neighbourhood of Northwich, in 
Cheshire, as do also salt springs, from which a vast quantity of 
salt is made by evaporation. The supply seems inexhaustible. 

Black-lead (or Plumbago, as it is sometimes called) is found of 
the best quality in the world in Cumberland. A mine at Borrow- 
dale furnishes it in such abundance, that it is opened only for 
a certain time in the year, that the price may be kept up. 

Fuller's earthy so important in the woollen manufacture, is 
supplied from Reigate, in Surrey. 

Slate is obtained extensively from Wales, especially Carnar- 
vonshire, and also from N. Lancashire and Cumberland. . 

England is rather destitute of Stone fit for building. The 
most noted are the Bath and Portland stone, named from the 
neighbourhoods in which they are found. But the most exten- 
sive quarries are in the West Biding of Yorkshire, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bradford, Halifax, and Huddersfield. There are 
granite quarries on Dartmoor. But the very great proportion 
of buildings are of brick, for the making of which there is a most 
abundant supply of suitable clay. 

151. Though not containing the precious metals, or, at least, ' 
hardly in such abundance as to make their extraction profit- 
able, England is, on the whole, richer in minerals than any 
other country. Above half a million persons are connected with 
the mines, of whom near 400,000 are employed in collieries ; 
and the annual value of the minerals raised at the mouth of the 
mines — that is, previous to their being manufactured — is near 
£70,000,000, that of coals alone being about £45,000,000. 

152. Race and Language. — Teutonic ; but Wales 
and Cornwall, Celtic. 

153. The oldest known inhabitants were caUed British, and 
were of Celtic origin. But in the fifth century the Saxons 
entered the country, and eventually conquered it, driving the 
British into the mountainous parts of the West. There were 
thus two languages spoken : British, the parent of the Welsh, 
by the old inhabitants ; and Anglo-Saxon^ the parent of English, 
by the Saxon invaders. The conquest by the Normans intro- 
duced many French words, but it has more especially been en- 
riched by derivations formed from the Latin. In the Isle of 
Man a Celtic language, caUed Manx, is spoken ; and in the 
Channel Islands, French. 

English is now the language of about 100 millions of people : 
in the British Isles, of about 35 millions ; in America, of neas 
60 millions ; and of at least 5 millions in Australia, India, aM 
pther parts, 
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EXERCISE V. 

Hor%.-^Everp place is to be found out, and marked on a map of the puiHTs draw* 
ing t or Us name to be inserted on a blank map, either mfuuor contracted. 

Of what does the United Kingdom consist ? Of what does Great 
Britain f Length of Great Britain? — area?—- size, compared with 
other European islands P 

Draw the map of England. What is the meaning of the name 
England ?— Wales P The boundaries of England and Wales t Lati- 
tude of most northern and southern points t Describe England, as 
compared with the rest of Great Britain. 

Greatest length ?— -breadth ?— breadth from Sol way Firth to month 
of Tyne P Number of sq. m. P Describe the coast P — its length P — 
the length of boundary line not washed by the sea ? Principal open- 
ings, and the seas they are connected with on the E. y S.> W. t 

Other interesting parts of the sea P Give their position. Explain 
their names. State some particulars respecting Milford Haven, Ply- 
mouth Sound, Menai Strait, Spithead. The width of the Strait of 
Dover P Name one of the most noted lighthouses, — its position P 
Principal capes on the JE., &, W. t Explain the names. 

Principal islands P Describe Holy Island and Holyhead. The 
name applied to the Isle of Wight P— its length ?— breadth ?— how 
intersected P — how separated from the main land P — least distance P 
The number of the Solly Islands, including rocks P — inhabited P— the 
largest P— the metal once obtained from them P Describe the Isles 
of Mail, Thanet, Portland, and the Channel Islands. 

What part of England is most mountainous P The three principal 
ranges f Of what does the iV. range consist P The position of the 
Pennine range?— of tie Cumbrian group P Explain the names. 
The highest mountain in England (not including Wales) P — others 
above 8,000 fret? — in what group P The highest in the Pennine 
range P— others near 2,500 fret P The name of the range in Derby- 
shire P Elevation P — greatext depression P — its elevation P Character 
of the Pennine range P — in the N. 1 — in the S. J — breadth in S. 
Yorkshire P Character of the Cumbrian hills P What does fell mean P 

What does the Cambrian range include P Explain the name. The 
highest mountain in England and Wales ?— the other principal ones, 
with their height P Give particulars respecting Snowdon and Plin- 
limmon. Explain the names Snowdon and Cader Idris. 

The number of hills of between 2,000 and 8,000 feet? Above 
3,000 feet P In what ranges are these P 

What does the Devonian range include P Principal elevations P A 
tableland found in tbi* range P Describe it, and explain the name. 
Otner le»s important rang' s P Which are the chalk hills, and with 
what plain are they connected P Describe Salisbury Plain. Explain 
the words Downs, Weald, and Wold. 

What form the chief watershed of England ? Account for the 
greater length of the rivers flowing £. Principal plains P How is the 
Bedford Level drained P How protected from the sea P Why P 
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Is England well watered ? The four chief rivers ? The part 
drained by the Thames P Its source P— length P— direction ? Where 
does it discharge itself P Its tributaries, on the right bank P — on the 
left bank P Give the same particulars of the Severn, Trent, Ouse. 
Is the Thames or Severn best fitted for navigation P Why P The 
distance very large vessels can come up the Thames P How high is 
the tide felt ? What is remarkable in the tide of the Severn P Name 
some particulars which make the Thames interesting or important. 
Give Dunham's description of it. The drawbacks to the navigation 
of the Severn P How have the evils been, in part obviated f Give 
particulars of the Hnmber. 

For what is the Wye remarkable f The size of the basin of the 
Thames 1 — Severn ? — Trent ?— Ouse ? Explain the word Avon. 

Other rivers draining the district E. of the Pennine range f— the 
country between the basins of the Trent and Thames I — 8. of the 
Thames and Severn %— the Cambrian range besides the Severn f A 
general characteristic of English rivers ? 

Chief lakes ? Size, compared with those of the Continent ? Abso- 
lute size of the largest? What makes the lakes of Cumberland 
interesting ? Explain the term Mere. 

Describe the climate. Does much more rain fall than in other 
parts in the same latitude / How, then, is it humid ? A conse- 
quence of this humidity, as compared, with other countries ? Is the 
M, or W. of England more humid ? Some consequence of this, as 
seen in cultivation, fruits, and tender plants ? The proof of the 
healthiness of the climate ¥ The most trying winds ? 

Describe the soil. The county most abounding in heaths f The 
use made of the uncultivated hills ¥ The ch»ef wild animals P 
Others once found here ? What are found in Chillingworth Park P 
Describe them. Are the forests extensive ? Name the chief. What 
gives a somewhat woody appearance to almost all parts ? 

Characterize the miner.* U. Name ihe chief. 1* the mineral wealth 
of England in the E. or W.t Give the line wh.ch bouud* it on the 
E. What valuable metal is found to the E. of this line ? Why not 
worked ? Chief coal-fields ¥ Quantity raised annually ¥ 

Where is iron found ¥ Copper f In what island was it once very 
abundant P Where is lead found ¥ Tin ¥ The value of the tin 
mines, as compared with those of other countries ¥ Have they been 
long worked P Where is rock salt found f How else is salt obtained 
in the same neighbourhood P 

Where is black-lead found? Its quality P Where is slate found ? 
Fuller' s-earth f Is England rich in building stone ¥ The best? 
How is the deficiency in stone compensated for f Compared with 
other nations, {he condition of England with regard, to minerals f 

Of what race and language are the English ?— the Welsh, and in- 
habitants of Cornwall P— the inhabitants of the Isle of Man t-*-of the 
Channel Islands ? Account for the fact that there are two distinct 
languages spoken in England. The present language of England ? 
By how many people is English now spoken ? In what parts ? 
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154. Divisions.— 52 Counties ; 40 in England., 
and 12 in Wales. 

The term County ni given to these divisions because they vera 
governed by Counts, that is, Earls. They were also called Shirts, 
which mesne Divisions, from A. 3. aeiran, to eat or divide. The 
County Town is that in which the general huainesl of the county i' 
transacted, and the assizes held. It is one of the chief places fur 
palling at County Elections. 

Fur *a explanation of the namet of man j Ebgliah tovoi. m the Anglo Saioa 
lilt in Allib and CuBNWKLL a School Grammar. 



155. English Counties. 
Od the coast the 
Northumberland 
Durham 
Yorkshire 
Lincolnshire 
Norfolk 



Kent 

Dorsetshire 

Devonshire 

Cornwall 

Somersetshire 

Gloucestershire 

Monmouthshire 

Cheshire 

Lancashire 

Westmoreland 

Cumberland 



r Towns. 



Newcastle, 1 on ths Ti/ne 
Durham, oil the Wear 
York, on the Oust 
Lincoln, on the IVitham 
Norwich,' on the Wnntm 
Ipswich," on the Orwell 
Chelmsford, 4 on the Ch'lmtr 
Maidstone,' on the Xedtoay 
Lewes,' on the Oase 
Southampton, on the Itchin 
Dorchester, on the From* 
Exeter,' on the .Er 
J^unceaton.on the Tamar; Bodmin 
Taunton, 8 on the Tout 
Gloucester, on the Severn 
Monmouth, on the Wye 
Chester, on the Dee 
Lancaster, on the Zuite 
Appleby, on the Eden 
Carlisle,* on the £den 

wi, tbe win of William tbe Conqueror. 



uri, probably ga named to dia- 



□atnctioDof tuffuvatlum. 
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Inland Counties 20. 

Notti ngh a ms hire Nottingham, on the Trent 

Derbyshire Derby, on the Derwent 

Staffordshire Stafford, on the Sow 

Shropshire Shrewsbury, on the Severn 

Herefordshire Hereford, on the Wye 

Worcestershire "Worcester, on the Severn 

Warwickshire Warwick, on the Avon 

Leicestershire Leicester, on the Soar 

Rutlandshire Oakham 

Northamptonshire Northampton, on the Ntn 

Huntingdonshire Huntingdon, on the Great Ouse 

Cambridgeshire Cambridge, on the Cam 

Bedfordshire Bedford, on the Qreat (hue 

irwtfordshire (har) Hertford, on the Lea [Qreat Oust 

Buckinghamshire Aylesbury; Buckingham, on the 

Middlesex London, on the Thames 

Surrey Guildford, on the Wey ; Croydon 

Berkshire Beading, on the Kennet 

Oxfordshire Oxford, on the Isis, or Thames 

Wiltshire Salisbury, on the Avon 

Etymology of the Name* of the English Counties. 

Northumberland-fond North of the Humber. This county retains very nearly 
the name of the A. S kingdom, which extended from the Humber to the Forth. 

Cumberland— from Comb, a valley. This county abounds in hills, and consequently 
in valleys. It was a part of the old British kingdom of Cumbria, which extended 
from the mouth of the Clyde to the &. of Yorkshire, on the W. side of the island. 

Durham— from A. S. deor, a wild animal, and ham. abode. It was also called 
Dunholm, from dun, a hill, and holm, an island ; the city being on a hill, and 
almost surrounded by the river Wear. The Bishop now signs himself Dunelm* 

Yorkshire— York is probably from Ure (a part of the river Ouse seems to have 
been once called the Ure), and wic, a village It is called in A. .8. Hurewick. The 
old Roman name was Eboracum. The Archbishop still signs himself Ebor. 

Westmorela id— from A. S. mor t a moor or heath The West moor land, Le., the 
land in the West abounding in moors. 

Lancashire -f or merlv Lancastershlre. Lancaster is from the Lune (the river the 
town stands on), and castra or A.S. coaster* a fortified place* 

Cheshire— formerly Cliestersnu'e. Chester is only the altered form of coaster, a 
fortified place. It received the name from its throng fortifications, and the city 
now contains the ruins of more Boman defences than any other town in England. 

Derbyshire— from deor, a wild animal, and by, a dwelling ; the dwelling among 
wild animals. Or a contraction of Denoentby, the town being on the I/erwent. 

Lincolnshire— from Brit. Uvn, a lake or pool and L. colonia,a colony. It was 
formerly called Lindum, from Uyn and Brit, dinas a hill. The full name, Lin- 
dum Colonia, means the colony on the hill near the water. The old part of 
Lincoln is high, and in flood- tune the neighbourhood is covered with water. 

Rutlandshire— ^rom A. S. rude, red, and land. Some soil is of a reddish colour. 

Leicestershire— from Leir, the old name of the R. Soar, and ceaster. 

Btaffotdshire— from A. S. staef, a staff or pole, taxdford, from faran, to go. It may 
mean the part of the river (a tributary of the Trent) which could be gone over 
by means of stilts. This mode of going over a river was once not uncommon. 

D 2 
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Welsh Counties. County Towns. 

Flint Flint, on the Estuary of the Dee 

Denbighshire Denbigh 

Carnarvonshire Carnarvon, on the Menai Straits 

Anglesey Beaumaris, on the Menai Straits 

Merionethshire Bala, Dolgelly 

Cardiganshire Cardigan, on the Teify 

Pembrokeshire ' Pembroke, on Milford Haven 

Carmarthenshire Carmarthen, on the Towy 

Glamorganshire Cardiff, on the Taff 

Montgomeryshire Montgomery 

Radnorshire Badnor, Presteign 

Brecknockshire Brecknock, on the Usk 

There is great diversity in the size and population of the 
English counties. Yorkshire has an area of 6,000 sq. m., and 
Lincolnshire and Devonshire above 2,500 ; while Rutland has 
but 150 sq. m., and Middlesex only 281. So, too, in population, 
while Lancashire has near 2J million inhabitants, and Middlesex 
and Yorkshire above 2 millions each, Rutland and Badnor have 
barely 25,000 each, and Westmoreland and Anglesea 60,000. 

Yorkshire, the largest county in England, is divided into three 
Ridings, viz. : the North, East, and West. Biding is probably 
a corruption of trithing, which means a third part. The divi- 
sions of Kent (larger than Hundreds) are called Lathes : those 
of Sussex, Rapes. The number of parishes in England and 
Wales is now about 12,000. 

Shropshire— a contraction of Shrewsburyshire. Shrewsbury is from A. S. tcrobb, 
a t/irub, and burh, a town, i.e., the town amongst shrubs. 

Herefordshire— from A. S. here, an army, and ford, i.e., where the army went over. 

Warwickshire— Warwick is an abbreviation of Waerinpwk. which means a forti- 
fied place ; wering being a bulwark, and uric a dwelling. Warwick Castle is one 
of the largest and strongest in the country. 

Northamptonshire— from A. S. ham, an abode, and ton, town. It was formerly 
called Hamtou or Hampton, as many places in England are still. Such places 
were originally named merely ham, but as they increased in sise, the term ton 
was affixed to them. This town was called Northampton, to distinguish it from 
another flourishing hompton which was called Southampton. 

Bedfordshire— formerly Bedicanfordshire. Bedicanford is from A. S. bedician, to 
fortify, and ford. It means the ford near the fortress. 

Huntingdonshire— means the hunter's hill, from hunt, and A. S. dun, a hill.- 

Cambridgeshire— from the bridge over the Cam, on which river the town stands. 

Norfolk— North, and A. 8. folc, people. Suffolk— A. S. &uth, South, and folc. 

Essex— from East, and Seaxe, Saxons. 

Middlesex— the Middle Saxons, being between the E., S., and W. Saxons, 

Hertford— from A. S. heart, a stag, and /or d. The arms ai the town are a stag in 
the water. Oxford— the ford of oxen. 

Buckingham— from A. S. boc, a beech tra.and ham, a dwelling; a residence among 
the beech trees. Beeches were fine and numerous in thie neighbourhood. 

Gloucester— perhaps from British glow, splendid or stron g, and ceaster. 

Cornwall— from British eernyw (pr. kernoo), a horn, and . I. S. watti, foreign. 
The first part of the name was given by the Britons, f. *om its jutting out into 
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The counties were further divided into Hundreds, which, how- 
ever, were called Wapentakes in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire ; 
and Wards in the four northern counties. 1 

Besides the 52 counties, many important towns have the 
privileges of counties, and are in fact called Counties Corporate, 
or counties in themselves. These try their own criminals and 
transact all their affairs by their own officers, without any inter- 
ference of the sheriff or other official of the county in which 
their town is situated. 

The following cities and towns in England are counties in 
themselves :— London, Bristol, Canterbury, Chester, Exeter, 
Gloucester, Kihgston-on-Hull, Lichfield, Lincoln, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Norwich, Nottingham, Poole, Southampton, Worcester, 
York ; and in Wales, Carmarthen, Haverfordwest. 

In Anglo-Saxon times each county was governed by an ealdor- 
man, or alderman. At present the two chief officers are the lord 
lieutenant and the sheriff. Matters relating to the militia of 
the county are in the hands of the lord lieu tec ant, who also, 
as being custos rotulorum, or keeper of the rolls, has charge oE 
its archives or records. To the sheriff is committed the civil 
administration of the county. 

i Thus Middlesex consists of the six hundreds of Edmonton, Elthorne, Gore, 
Isle worth, Ossulatone, and Spelthorae ; and Lancashire of six,— West Derby, 
Salford, Lonsdale, Leyland, Blackburn, Amounderness. Each hundred had i»s 
own court, called the Hundred Court, at which the public business was transacted. 
Hut the hundreds are now little regarded, a division of the counties into Poor 
Law Unions or Registration Districts being of greater importance. 



the sea in the shane of a horn ; the latter by the Saxons, because it continued 

to be inhabited by the Britons, who were foreigners to them. The whole name 

means Cornish )rales x or foreign land. 
Hampshire— a contraction of Hamptonshire, i.e., the shire of Hampton, the old 

name for Southamptam.— (See above.) 
Wiltshire— a contraction of WUtonshire. Wilton is a town on the Wily. 
Berkshire— a contraction of bare-oak-shire, so called because meetings 'were held 

at a bare or polled oak which was in Windsor Forest. 
Surrey— from Suth, South, and m, land near water; so called from being South 

of the Thames. Some think the last part of the word is from rica, a kingdom, 

in which case it would mean the southern kingdom. 
Kent— from a Celtic word meaning projection, from its jutting out into the sea. 
Sussex— from Suth, South ; and Seaxe, Saxons. 

The etymology of the following names is uncertain :— 

Nottinghamshire— formerly Snotenga-ham, from ham, a home, and possibly sno- 
tenga, eaves, which are numerous, under and near the town excavations bavin? 
been made for various purposes. It may be remembered, that the murderers of 
Mortimer, Isabella's paramour, entered the castle bv a subterranean passage. 
Worcestershire — the etymology is very uncertain. It was formerly called Wigra 
ceaster, which may be connected with A. S. wig, war; if so, it would mean war 
city ; but this is very doubtful, for no reason can be assigned for such a name. 
Somerset — Devon — etymology unknown. 
Dorsetshire — a contraction of Dorchestershire, the etymology unknown. 

The names of several of the counties are often contracted ; thus Hampshire 
becomes Hants; Nottinghamshire, Notts; Huntingdonshire, Hunts; Bedford- 
shire, Beds ; Hertfordshire, Herts : Buckinghamshire, Bucks ; Berkshire, Berks 
Oxfordshire, Oxon ; Wiltshire, Wilts ; Shropshire is also called Salop. ' 
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156. Agriculture. — In a flourishing condition. 
The objects of cultivation almost entirely those 
which furnish food for man or for animals ; l such as 
the different kinds of corn (wheat, barley, rye, oats), 
grass (both natural and artificial 2 ), the^ potato, 
turnip, and other roots ; pulse. 3 

Domestic Animals very superior. 

157. Wheat is cultivated chiefly in the & counties ; oats in 
the north and fenny districts ; barley in the north, centre, and 
mountainous regions. Bye is little cultivated. The apple tree, 
for cider, is grown chiefly in Herefordshire, Devon, and the 
intervening counties. Pasture most abounds in the west. Hops 
are grown extensively in Kent, especially near Maidstone and 
Canterbury, and the best also at Farnham, in Surrey. About 
half England is pasture ; above one- third is arable ; 4 and one- 
sixth water, forests, wastes, roads, buildings, 5 &c. 

Steam is nowused in farming operations, as in the steam plough, 
the steam threshing-machine, and other agricultural implements. 

158. The Domestic Animals are the finest in the world. The 
Horse and Cattle are especially excellent, and on this account 
are in great request in the various countries of Europe, the 
Durham breed of oxen in particular ; and even the Sheep, if we 
take into account the value of the carcass, as weU as the quality 
of the wool, is superior to any. The two chief breeds are the 
Dishley, or new Leicester, with a large carcass, and great length 
and weight of wool ; and the South! Down, a short- woolled but 
hardy breed, that can be reared on spare pasture, and is much 
in repute for the excellence of its flesh. Great numbers of a 
smaller but valuable kind of sheep are reared on the Welsh 
mountains, and other hill ranges throughout England. 

1 By this is meant, that no large portion of the soil is engaged in a cultivation 
like that of the vine, in France ; the flax, in Holland, Ireland, &c. As exceptions 
are the barley grown for making malt, and the apple, for cider. 

2 Not the natural turf, but grass which has been sown by man. Many of what 
are called artificial grasses are not, botanically, grasses at all, as clover, lucerne, 
&c. But they are used as fodder, and made into hay, and so are named grass. 

s Peas and beans are called pulse. 
* Laud ploughed, from the root, euro, I plough. 

& The exact distribution in acres, according to Mr. Coulson. is given below, but 
the number of acres now under cultivation is greater than is Mbown in this table. 
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57,952,430 
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159. Manufactures. — More numerous and im- 
portant than those of any other country. Cotton, 
Woollen, Iron, Silk, Leather, Earthenware. 

The Cotton Manufacture is carried on on the 
Lancashire and Cheshire coal-fields, steam being 
employed in almost every process. Chief towns — 
Manchester, Blackburn, Bolton, Preston, Wigan, 
Bury, Oldham, Burnley, Eochdale, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Stockport^ 

160. The growth of this manufacture is astonishing. In the 
middle of the last century, the raw cotton imported yearly was only 
4 million pounds ; now it is above 1,300 millions. The increase is 
owing to the invention and perfection of the steam engine. The 
locality in which it is carried on is determined by the abundance 
of coal, and convenient position with regard to the countries from 
which the raw material is obtained. 

161. Before the introduction of the cotton manufacture, there 
were no towns of importance in 8. Lancashire, but Manchester and 
Liverpool ; and Manchester (including Salford) did not contain 
30,000 inhabitants, — and now it has above 500,000. 

162. The Woollen Manufacture is carried on on 
the Yorkshire coal-field, in the "West Hiding of York- 
shire; and in Wilts, Gloucestershire, and Somerset- 
shire. Chief towns for the manufacture of broad- 
cloth, — Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, in 
Yorkshire; Trowbridge, Bradford, Frome, Stroud, 
in the W. of England. 

163. Of our important manufactures, woollen is the oldest. It 
has been for 500 years gradually increasing. The finer cloths are 
from tha West of England, and are so called. 

164. Notwithstanding the immense quantity of wool produced at 
home, more than 400,000,000 lbs. are imported, of which above a 
half is got from our Australian colonies ; the rest chiefly from the 
British Possessions in the E. Indies and 8. Africa, and from 
Germany. But above half this is re-exported. 

165. Flannels are made at Rochdale and Halifax ; and at Newtown and 
Welshpool, in Wales. Blankets, at Witney, in Ox on, and at Dewsbury, hi 
Yorkshire. Worsted was formerly spun largely at Worsted, in Norfolk, 
but now the most is made at Bradford, in Yorkshire. At Dewsbury are 
Shoddy mills, in which old woollen rags are torn to pieces, re-spun, and re- 
woven into cloth. Mixed goods, composed of worsted and silk, — as bom- 
bazine and poplins,— are made at Norwich. The chief carpets manufactories 
are at Kidderminster (Worcestershire) and Halifax. 

The Textile Fabrics together (of cotton, wool, silk, mixed, and hosiery) 
employ more than one million work-people, of whom near two-thirds are 
females. 
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166. The manufacture of Iron is carried on, more 
or less, on all the great coal-fields of the kingdom. 1 
But more than one-third is smelted on the South 
Wales coal-field ; principal town, Merthyr Tydvil : 
nearly another third on that of S. Staffordshire; 
principal towns, — Wednesbury, Bilston, Dudley, and 
West Bromwich : the rest chief y on the Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire coal-field ; principal town, Eother- 
ham : the Durham coal-field, the Shropshire coal- 
field; the Ulverston district in N. Lancashire; and 
the Cleveland district in the N. Biding of Yorkshire. 
About 5,000,000 tons are produced every year. 2 

Hardware? — Sheffield, * Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton, Walsall, Dudley, and Bilston. 

Cutlery and ToqU. — Sheffield and Birmingham. 

Machinery. — Soho (a part of Birmingham). 

NaiU. — Dudley and neighbourhood, 

167. Silk-weaving* is carried on at Macclesfield, 
Manchester, and Coventry. Coventry is specially 
engaged in making ribbons. j 

168. The Silk manufacture had, exceptionally, its seat away from 
the coal districts ; bat owing to the nse of steam machinery in silk 
spinning, as at Derby, and even in the weaving of common silks by 
means of the power-loom, it is now rapidly mating its way to the 
towns r n the north-western coal-fields. Hence the decline of Sud- 
bury, and other towns in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, in which hand- 
loom silk-weaving was once, what it is not now, a very important 
employment. This trade has now nearly left the E. of London too. 

1 It was formerly made In the most woody counties, and more was pro-' 
duced in Kent and Sussex than in other parts. But since it has been found 
that as great heat can be obtained from coke as from charcoal, it is almost 
confined to the coal-field districts, the expense of coal being so much less than 
wood. 

a This is called pig-iron, and is sold in this state to be re-melted for cast iron 
goods, or to be heated, in order to be rolled or beaten, for making sheet-iron, 
liars, bolts, nails, Ac. The above is the produce of the United Kingdom, not 
of England only. 

3 Hardware is the name given to heavy iron goods in general. 

4 A large proportion of the inhabitants of Spftalnelds and Bethnal Green 
were engaged in weaving. They were the descendants of French refugees, 
who left France on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, being no longer 
allowed their freedom of worship as Protestants. This influx, of skilful 
artisans save the first impulse to our silk trade. It was through the persecu- 
tion of the Flemish by the Span arils, under the Duke of Alva, that our 
woollen manufacture was much improved and increased ; these Flemish 
settled in Norfolk. 
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169. Tanning and Currying are chiefly carried 
on at Bermondsey, in Southwark. The manufacture 
of Boots and Shoes employs many thousands of the 
inhabitants of Northamptonshire and Staffordshire, 
fhe chief towns are, Northampton, Wellingborough, 
Kettering, Stafford, as well as Norwich and Leicester. 

170. Earthenware is made on the If. Staffordshire 
coal-field, in a number of towns and villages called 
the Potteries. Burslem is about the centre. Very 
superior China is made at Worcester. 

171. The finer sort, called Porce^n or China, is composed chiefly 
of flint, and a floe clay brought fr^m Cornwall and Devon. 

1 72. Besides these may be named the manufactures 
of Glass, Time-pieces, Jewellery, Lace, Hosiery, 
Straw-plaiting, Soap, and Candles. 

173. Time-pieces (watches and clocks) are made chiefly at Clerken- 
well (in the N. of London), and at Coventry. 

Jewellery, at Birmingham and London. 

Lace, throughout the midland counties, but especially at Notting- 
ham ; and Honiton lace in Devonshire. 

Hosiery, in the towns Q f Leicestershire: — Leicester, Loughborough, 
Hinckley ; and also at Nottingham. 

Straw-plaiting employs many thousand females in Herts and Beds. 

Soap and Candles, of wbich the amount and consuu ptiun are im- 
mense, are chiefly, though by no means entirely, made in London. 

174. The principal places engaged in Ship-building are London, 
Liverpool, Sunderland, Tynemouth, Sonth Shields, and Hull. 

175. Linen, and the distillery rf spirits, have never been pre-emi- 
nently English productions. Very much more of both of these is 

produced in the sister kingdoms, Ire-land and Scot la* d But b»er is 
made in such quantities at the vttst Breweries as to supply the enor- 
mous demand at home, and to export the large surplus to most 
other countries. The Linen manufacture has, however, increased of 
late, being carried on chiefly at Barnsley, Halifax, and Leeds. 

176. It will be seen that most of the great manufactures are car" 
ried on upon or near the coal-fields, and these are chiefly in the N. 
and N.W. of England. This accounts for the va*t increase of 
manufacturing towns and population in the N. and N.W., as Man- 
chester and the neighbouring towns ; and the stationary or retrogr; • & 
condition of those in the E. (168). It is to the inexhaustible quan- 
tities of coal and iron, and the proximity of these minerals (la vers 
of iron and coal overlying each other in the same mine), that 
England is chiefly indebted for its vast superiority as a manufactu- 
ring nation. 
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177. Commerce. — Most extensive, with almost 
every country. 

r 178. Imports. — Eaw cotton, wool, flax, hemp, jutQ 
silk ; tallow, hides, corn, flour, and other provisions, 
rice, raw sugar, tea, coffee, wine ; timber, oil, indigo, 

\ madder, tobacco, guano, and saltpetre ; silk goods. 

The value of the corn and flour imported exceeds .£60,000,000, and 
is of nearly the same amount as that of the cotton goods exported ; 
the raw cotton is rather more than half as great, and wool and sugar 
each one-third. 

179. ABTICLB8. WHENCE OBTAINED. 

Corn and Flour United States, Russia, France, Prussia, 

Danubian States, California. 
Cotton United States, E. Indies, Egypt, Brazil. 

Wool Australia, East Indies, Cape Colony, 

Russia, Germany. 
Sugar W. Indies, Mauritius. Brazil, E. Indies. 

Timber and Wood British America, Sweden, Norway, 

Russia, Prussia. 
Tea China, India. 

Coffee East Indies (chiefly Ceylon), Brazil, 

West Indies. 
Flax Russia, Holland. 

Kemp Russia. 

Jute (a, substitute for hemp) British India. 
Silk China, Egypt, East Indies, France. 

Tallow Russia, United States, Uruguay. 

Hides British India, Uruguay, Brazil, La Plata. 

Wine Spain, Portugal, France. 

Indigo East Indies, Central America. 

Maddf-r France, Turkey, Holland. 

Silk Goods France. 

Gold, chiefly from Australia, California, and British Columbia, is 
imported to the amount of more than .£20,000,000 annually ; and 
silver, chiefly from Mexico, to above £10,000,000. 

Of Provisions of various kinds the quantity imported annually 
is prodigious, and ever increasing, coming chiefly from the United 
States, Denmark, Germany, Holland, and France. Besides £ million 
of horned cattle (oxen, cows, calves), and near a million sheep, and 
not a little fresh meat* there are imported yearly 450 million lbs. 
of bacon, hams, &c. ; wheat and flour, to the amount of about 
4J60,000,000. Of butter we receive (Holland and JV. Germany) above 
200 million lbs., value .£10,000,000 ; of tea, 200 million lbs., value 
■£12,000,000; while of sugar, the amount is considerably above 
2,000 million lbs., of which about one-fifth is refined, i.e., loaf, or 
sugar-candy. Even of eggs we obtain (N. France, and all the 
countries on the 8. coast of the North Sea) about 800 millions ; 
worth near S millions sterling. 
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180. Exports. — Cotton, woollen, and linen 1 goods 
and yam ; iron, 8 hardware, cutlery, brass, copper, 
tinware ; machinery ; coal 3 ; leather, apparel and 
haberdashery ; earthenware. 

Annual Value, not including Bullion & Specie 4 — 
Imports, £380,000,000 ; Exports, 5 £260,000,000. 

The various manufactures of cotton (1) are in value about one- 
third of all the exports of British production ; those of wool (2) 
and iron (3) one-tenth. 

181. Articles. Where sent to. 
f Cotton goods India, Turkey, China, Brazil, the United 

States, and almost everywhere. 
Thread and Yarn Germany, India. Italy, Turkey. 
( Woollen goods United States, Germany, France, Australia, 

2 < Holland, China 

C Worsted and Yarn Germany, Holland, France. 

C Iron and Steel France, United States, India, Holland, 

3 j British N. America, Australia. 

(. Hardware & Cutlery U. States, Australia, India, France, Germany. 

4 Coal France, Germany, the Baltic States, Holland, 

Spain, 
g f Linen U. States, West Indies, Germany, France, 

I Yarn France, Germany, Holland. [Brazil. 

6 Machinery West Indies, India, France, Russia, Spain. 

Copper and Brass India, France, Italy. 
Apparel Australia, and other British Colonies. 

Earthenware United States, Australia, Brazil. 

Leather & Saddlery Australia (4 million pairs of boots and shoes 

in 1862), British W. Indies, and British 
Colonies generally. 

182. The following are the principal countries with which our 
trade is carried on, arranged in the order of the extent of such 
trade : — The United States, France, East Indies, Germany, Australia, 
Netherlands, Bussia, Belgium, Spain, Turkey, including Egypt; 
China, Brazil, British. North America, British West Indies, 6 — Italy, 
Foreign West Indies, Portugal, Peru, and the States of La Plata. 
About one-fourth of the commerce of England is now carried on 
with its own colonies and dependencies. 

i This is largely of Irish and Scotch manufacture.' 

* Not made into articles serviceable for man : pig iron or iron bars. m 

3 Besides tbe above, the amount of each of the three first of the following 
*** icles exported exceeds a million sterling annually ; the others reach above 
half a million, and some near a million. Silk goods, arms, beer and ale (to 
India and Australia), oil, stationery, alkali (soda), dried fish, lead, drugs and 
chemicals, refined sugar, lace, and patent net. 

4 The value given above both for the exports and imports is the average for three 
years, and is for the United Kingdom, not merely for England proper. 

' * About £200,000,000 of British produce; and £60,000,000 colonial and foreign 
produce, which has been imported. Of these re-exportations the chief are ra o 
cotton, wool, indent: tea. coffee, indigo, hides.. «_ 

"» The amount of exports from, and imports (£26.000,000) to, the United States 
is near £120,000000, sterling, and that of the British West Indies, £10,000,000, 
the intervening States being between these sums. Those coming after British 
Wert Indies have less amount. 
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183. The commerce of England is far greater than that of any 
other country, either ancient or modern. 1 

The natural advantages which England possesses for commerce are 
(1) its manufacturing superiority, in consequence of which it can 
undersell other nations in most articles. (2) Its insular position, 
which gives it many ports, great extent of coast, and as no part is 
very distant from the sea, diminishes the expense of carriage, both 
inwards and outwards. (3) Its^ position is nearly the centre of the 
hemisphere of land.% (4) Its climate, which is neither so warm as to 
destroy the energy of its inhabitants, nor so cold as to prevent vessels 
entering its ports at all seasons of the year. 

Other advantages are the security of property, owing to the excel- 
lence of the British Constitution ; freedom from war with a foreign 
power on our own land for several centuries, and, with one exception, 
also from civil war ; the accumulation of capital, so that any pro- 
mising enterprise is undertaken, as a means of employing it. 

184. Principal Ports. — London, on the Thames; 
Liverpool, on the Mersey; Bristol,on theAvon; Hull, 
on the Humber; Newcastle, on the Tyne ; Plymouth, 
on Plymouth Sound; Sunderland, on the Wear ; 
Whitehaven, on the Irish Sea; Yarmouth, on the 
North Sea ; Southampton, on Southampton Water ; 
Gloucester, on the Severn ; Hartlepool, on the North 
i Sea; Swansea, on Swansea Bay; Cardiff, on the Taff. 

185. The trade of Londons extends to nearly every region of the 
world, and especially to the ports of Europe, China, and the Colonies. 
Liverpool and Bristol trade chiefly to America, the W. Indies, and 
the Colonies ; Hull, Newcastle, Plymouth, Sunderland, and Yarmouth, 
chiefly to the countries around the Baltic and the Mediterranean, to 
the foreign W. Indies, and S. America. Newcastle, Sunderland, Hartle- 
pool, Cardiff, and Whitehaven are engaged in the coal trade ; the three 
first supply London and the east coast ; "Wnitehaven sends to Ireland, 
and Cardiff and Newcastle export largely to foreign countries. 

186. The number of British vessels in the foreign and coasting 
trade, exclusive of those merely in rivers, is above 20,000, with a 
burden of above 6,000,000 tons, and employing about 200, 000 sailors. 

1 The chief commercial nations have been, in ancient times, Tyre, and its colonv, 
Carthage. In the Middle Ages, Alexandria, Venice, Genoa, and the Hanseatio 
League, consisting of the chief trading towns of the North of Europe, as Antwerp, 
Hamburgh, Novogorod. In modern times, Portugal, Holland, England. 

3 Adjust a globe to the horizon of London, and it will be seen that nearly all the 
land is above the horizon ; in other words, nearly all the inhabitants of the world 
are less than 90 degrees from London. If the globe be then adjusted to the horizon 
of New Zealand, which is our Antipode, it will be seen that almost all above the 
horizon is sea. Other ciAnim stances being the same, this would always give Eng- 
land great advantages over New Zealand ; for while the latter must go thousands of 
miles before it can reach any customers, ours lie around us at a moderate distance. 
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187. Fisheries. — On the coast : — herring, cod, 
pilchards. In distant seas :— whale and cod. 

The herring is caught chiefly on the E. coast, Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft being the towns mosb engaged in it. But they abound 
in the season in the Irish Sea, and are caught largely aronnd the 
coasts of the Isle of Man. 

Cod is taken mostly off the coast of Yorkshire. Pilchards are 
caught only on the coasts of Cornwall and Devon, Penzance being 
the chief fishing-port, employing in the season abont 1,000 boats, 
anct 3,500 men, besides 5,000 persons ashore. Abont 30;000 hogs- 
heads are exported, mostly to the Mediterranean. 

The whale fishery, far less important than formerly, is pursued in 
Davis' Straits, on the coast of Greenland, in the South Seas and 
Antarctic Ocean. But few English vessels are now engaged in this 
fishery. Codtia caught in countless numbers off (868) the coasts of 
Newfoundland, Labrador, and the British provinces S. of Labrador. 
This is by far the most important fishery in the world. It is carried 
on most energetically by the French and Americans, as well as by 
the English and the Colonists. 

188. Internal Communication. — Superior to that 
of any other country ; by Eoads, Canals, Eailways. 

The Turnpike Eoads, whose united length is 24,000 miles, are for 
the most part level and in good condition ; owing to which, and the 
excellence of our horses, travelling is quicker and easier in England 
than elsewhere. The united length of the cross roads is about 
100,000 miles, so that both together amount to a distance almost 
sufficient to go five times round the earth at the Equator. 

189. But Eailways are now fast superseding common roads. The 
cost of the finished lines, to the end of 1878, was above £700,000,000. 
Their length is near 13,000 miles; of which above 12,000 miles 
are in England, near 3,000 in Scotland, and above 2,000 in Ireland. 
There are above 100,000 miles of Telegraph wires. 

190 . England is intersected in every direction by CanalS) so that 
except in the extreme north, there is no place so much as 15 miles 
distant from water communication., Holland alone surpasses it. 

The principal canals are the Lancaster canal, from Kendal to 
Wigan ; the Leeds and Liverpool canal ; the Bridgewater canal ; the 
Grand Trunk, called also the Trent and Mersey ; the Coventry canal ; 
the Oxford canal ; the Ellesmere and Chester ; the Grand Junction ; 
the Birmingham and Liverpool Junction. By these and other canals 
all the principal rivers are united. The length of the various canals, 
not reckoning those less than five miles, is about 2,600 miles. 

191. Rivers have also been rendered navigable by artificial means, 
to the united extent of near 2,000 miles above what they would have 
been in their natural state. So that there are about 4,500 miles of 
water communication, in whole or in part formed artificially. 

192. The completeness of the internal communication of England 
is seen in the fact that commodities of all kinds fetch nearly the 
same price in all parts of the country ; in those in which such com- 
modities are produced, and in those the most remote. 
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} 193. Population. — 26 millions ; l 445 to sq. m. 

Since 1801 the population is more than doubled, in spite of emigration. 

' The population per square mile of Middlesex, the county of the capital, is 

about 10,000 ; that of the great manufacturing county, Lancashire, neai 

2,000 ; while mountainous Westmoreland has little more than 80, and 

Kadnorshire not even 60. 

Bather more than half the population live in towns large and small, and 
much less than half in villages and the open country. 

The population is increasing fastest in the metropolis, in the seaports, in 
towns engaged in the manufacture of cotton, stockings, shoes, straw-plait, 
and hardware, and in the watering-places on the coast. 

194. Army.— Above 200,000.* 195. Navy.— 
Greatly superior to that of any other country. 
Above 60 Ironclads ; much the greater number 
still of wood. From 1 to 131 guns ; 60,000 men. 3 

The bravery and efficiency of the English Army have been displayed in 
the signal victories of Crecy and Poictiers, in the reign of Edward III. ; 
IUmihes and Blenheim, in that of Anne, gained by the Duke of Marl- 
borough; Vittoria, Salamanca, and Waterloo, gained by the Duke of 
Wellington. The Navy of England is quite without a rival. Among its 
remarkable victories are La Hogue, St. Vincent, Camperdown, Nile, Copen- 
hagen, and Trafalgar. 

196. Naval Ports. — Portsmouth, Plymouth in- 
cluding Devonport, both on the Channel ; Chatham, 
on the Medway, — principal station of the fleet in 
ordinary ; Sheerness, Woolwich, on the Thames ; 
Pembroke Dock, on Milford Haven. 

Portsmouth, Chatham, and Plymouth are strongly fortified. 

197. Bevenue.— Above £80,000,000. 4 Debt, near 
£800,000,000. 

i England, 24,600,000 inhab. ; 482 to sq. m.; Wales, 1,360,000; 185 to sq. m. 
This includes the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, as well as English sol- 
diers and sailors at home on the night when the Census was taken. 

2 This includes the British Forces— about 70,000— serving in India; it does 
not include the Militia, near 120,000 men; the Yeomanry Cavalry, about 
15,000; the Volunteers, about 250,000; the Reserve and Pensioners, near 
r >0,000; nor the Sepoys, the native part of the British army in India. These 
auxiliary troops, together with the regular army, amount to above 700,000 
men. These numbers, for England and foreign countries, are for the peace 
establishment (see p. 104). m ,„««»« • t j- * 

3 That is, sailors and marines; it is near 100,000 men including naval 
volunteers and reserve. The number of men employed mnnrnaTy during the 
victories of Nelson, including marines, was little less than 200,000- 

The principal Stations of the Navy away from our own shores may be learnt 
from the names given to portions of the fleet on active service. Thus we have 
the Channel fleet, the Mediterranean fleet, the N. American and West Itvltan 
fleet, the squadron of the South-east of America, the Last buita and China fleet, 
the Australian fleet, the Pacific fleet, the West African and Cape fleet. 

* This is the gross amount, and includes the revenue of Scotland and Ireland. 
It does not include that of India, with which the revenue is £150,000,000. In 
addition to the National Revenue is that for Local purposes, as Bates for 
the Poor, Police, Education, Highways, Lighthouses, Ac. These amount *f» 
about 35 millions in England, 3 millions in Scotland, and 5 millions in 
Ireland. The taxation for National and Local purposes amounts to about £4 per 
head. The yearly interest of the National Debt is above 28 millio ns. 
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198. Government — A Limited Monarchy, con- 
sisting of King, 1 Lords, and Commons. 

199. The kingly office ia hereditary. The House of Lords Lb 
composed of the peers of England (about 400) of hereditary rank; 
16 of Scotland, chosen every parliament by the Scotch peers; 28 of 
Ireland, chosen for life by the Irish peers ; and 26 English bishops. 

200. The House of Commons consists of. 658 members, elected 
by the people; 493 for England, 60 for Scotland, and 106 for Ireland. 

201. In the legislature,* the three powers (King, Lords, and 
Commons) are professedly equal, the consent of all being necessary 
to any alteration in the laws. But it is long since a sovereign 
refuted his consent to a bill sanctioned by the Lords and Commons. 

202. Besides their Joint legislative capacity, each of the three 
estates has peculiar functions of its own. The sovereign is the sole 
executive power, appointing directly or indirectly all the members 
of the administration, the officers of the army and navy, ambassadors, 
bishops, judges, 4 &c. ; treats with foreign nations, makes peace and 
war, and can dissolve or prorogue Parliament at pleasure. 

The improper exercise of such great powers is ohecked by the 
dependence of the sovereign upon Parliament for supplies, and the 
responsibility of ministers^ who are liable to impeachment for any 
unconstitutional acts. It is a constitutional dogma, ''the King can 
do no wrong," because he acts only through his responsible ministers. 

203. The House of Lords is the highest judicial 6 court ; appeals 
are made to it from the lower courts (civil), and its decision is final. 

204. The House of Commons has the control of the finances; no 
tax can be laid on, and no grant of money made, but by its consent. 
All money bills originate in this house; the Lords cannot modify 
any of the provisions, but must accept or reject such bill as a whole. 
It ia this command of the public purse which makes the House of 
Commons so influential; the Crown has nominally the power of 
making war, vet, as war cannot be carried on without money, no war 
can, in fact, be entered upon of which this house disapproves. 

The British Constitution has been the growth of ages, and is 
*he model on which most modern constitutional governments have 
boon formed. No other form of governments has so well secured the 
b essings of liberty and security to those living under its sway. 

l "King" is constitutionally applied to the sovereign, whether male or female. 

» 866 are returned by the large towns, 9 by the Universities (Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Dublin, London, and the Scotch Universities^, and 283 by the counties. 
The Electors for Toums are (1) Householders ; (2) Lodgers paying £10 yearly ;— 
for Counties (I) Freeholders ; (2) Owners of land or houses worth £5 yearly ; (3) 
Tenants paying £12 yearly. 

* The legislature (lex, legis, a law) has the power of making, annulling, or 
altering laws. The executive (exsequor, to do or perform) administers the laws. 

* The judges are appointed for lije, to secure their impartiality. 

5 The principal ministers who decide on the measures of the Government form 
what is called the Cabinet. The chief minister, who always holds the office of 
First Lord of the Treasury, is called the Premier or Prime Minister. 

One in which trials take place, and judgments axe pronounced. Judex, a fudge. 
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205. Religion. — That established is Protestant 
Episcopacy, 1 but other religious are tolerated. 

The Sovereign and the Lord Chancellor must be Protestants ; but 
otherpublic office! are open, to all, whatever their religions opinions. 
The Dissent*™ are a numerous and powerful body. The principal 
denominations are Weeleyan Methodists, Independents, and Baptists. 

206. There are two archbishops, those of Canterbury and York ; 
and 31 bishoprics. The Province of Canterbury consists of 23 Dioectet, 
viz., Canterbury, London, "Winchester, Ely, Lincoln, Eochester, 
[jchfield and Coventry, Hereford, Worcester, Bath and Wells, Salis- 
bury, Ezeter, Chichester, Norwich, Gloucester and Bristol, Oxford, 
Peterborough, Truro, and St. Albans, in England, with Bangor, 
Llandaff, St. Asaph, and St. David's in Wales. The Prteintf of 
York consists of 8 Diocett), viz., Tort, Manchester, Carlisle, Chester, 
Durham, Ripen, Liverpool, Sodor and Man.j All the above towns 

' contiin the cathedral of the diocese, and are called Citia. 

207. Education. — Somewhat deficient, but rapidly- 
improving. 

208. Popular education has not, till lately, received the attention 
which it deserves. It was largely promoted by great voluntary 
School Societies, the National, the British and Foreign, and the 
denominational bodies. Bnt now liberal grants are made annually 
by Parliament, and heavy rates by the School Boards to insure the 
education of every child. A section of the Privy Council, called the 

" Committee of Council on Education," is charged with the right 
appropriation of the grants, and promotes, by periodical inspection, 
the general efficiency of the schools and the training colleges. 

Universities, 4 ; viz., Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, 
and London. 

209. England can boast of some of the most illustrious names of 
modem times. In poetry, Chaucer, j Shatspeare, and Milton; in 
science, Newton and Bacon ; in literature, Addison and Johnson ; in 
practical science, IJrindlcy, Arkwright, and Watt. f 
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v 210. Colonies and Foreign Possessions. — About 
50; more extensive and important than those of 
any other country. 

Europe. 
Gibraltar (557). Malta (511). Heligoland (639). 

Asia. 
India> or Hindostan (761). Penang and Wellesley 
Ceylon (771*). [(772). Province (772). 
W. part of Further India Singapore (775*). 
Malacca (772). Hong-kong (783*) 

Cyprus Aden (740). Perim. 

Africa. 

Cape of Good Hope (846). Sierra Leone (839) 
Natal (847). Gambia (839). 

Mauritius (801). Gold Coast, Lagos (839). 

Ascension . St. Helena (801). 

Noi*ili Awwrica. 
. Canada (876—886). British Columbia. 

t New Brunswick. Vancouver Island. 

Nova Scotia and Cape Hudson Bay Company's 
i Breton. Territory. 

Prince Edward Island. British Honduras (918). 
Newfoundland. The Bermudas (976). 

South America. 
British Guiana (968). Falkland Island (959*). 

West Indies. 
Jamaica. Barbados. 

Trinidad. Grenada. 

Antigua (e)) T , T St. Vincent)™- ■, JT 

Domkca P eward Is ' St.Lucia,&c} WmdwardIs - 
The Bahamas, and other small islands (969 — 975) 

Oceania. 
Australia, including New Van Diemen's Land. 
South Wales, Victoria, New Zealand (1003). 
Queensland, S. Aus- Labuan (1011). 
tralia, W. Australia Feejee Isles. 
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211. Great part of the country, now the United States , was colo-' 
nized by the English, and subject to England till 1783. The annual 
expenditure of the mother country on account of the colonies 
was about £3,000,000, but is now not £2,000,000, which is spent 
chiefly on important military positions like Malta and Gibraltar. 

In all, there are 50 colonies, arranged for administrative pur- 
poses in 40 groups, and Cyprus is in this sense European. In 
India there are several separate states or governments. 

The growth of our Colonial Empire has gone on from the 
time of Henry VII. (Newfoundland discovered in 1497) to the 
present time. 

212 Miscellaneous Observations. — Owing to the entire separa- 
tion of England from other countries, its inhabitants are 
characterized by strong national features. They are brave, 
enterprising, and industrious, and remarkably attached to 
liberty and home, but reserved and proud to strangers. Great 
national works are here accomplished by private enterprise, 
either of individuals or companies, which elsewhere are done by 
the government, e.g., canals, railways, and docks. 

From the vast superiority of England in manufactures and 
commerce, it is incomparably the richest country in the world ; 
notwithstanding which, a frightful amount of poverty exists. 
About a million of its inhabitants receive constant or occasional 
relief as paupers ; and it is calculated that, in London alone, 
more than 20,000 people rise every morning without knowing 
how the food for the day is to be obtained. To meet this distress, 
about £10,000,000 is raised compulsorily every year for the 
support of paupers, and vast sums are voluntarily subscribed 
towards numerous charitable institutions spread over the 
country. There is a large emigration annually to the United 
States, Australia, and Canada. In the ten yeara, 1871-80, one 
and - three quarter million of emigrants left the United King- 
dom ; but in the same period there was also half as many 
immigrants from Germany and other parts of Europe. 

In the United Kingdom about 1,800 million letters and post- 
cards were delivered, 400 million newspapers and book parcels, 
and 30 million telegrams pass through the Post Office yearly. 

For the administration of justice the country is divided into 8 
circuits, — Home, Oxford, Midland, Norfolk, Northern, Western, 
South Wales and Chester, and North Wales and Chester. These 
circuits are travelled by the Judges twice in the year, for the pur- 
pose of tryiDg causes and criminals at the Lent and Summer Assizes. 

The area of the United Kingdom is 120,000 square miles, and its 
population about 35,000,000. The whole extent of the empire is 
about 7,500,000 square miles, or one-seventh of all the land on the 
globe, and the entire population under its sway about 250,000,000, 
or near one-fourth of the whole human race. As regards size, it is 
about equal to Russia, counting, however, all its frozen wastes ; 
as regards the number of its subjects it is next to that of China. 
It is no idle boast that " ontheUritiah Empire the sun never sets,'* 
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213. 95 Towns of above 20,000 inhabitants :— 



4,000,000 

550,000 

400,000 

280,000 

180,000 

140,000 

120,000 

110,000 

100,000 

90,000 

80,000 

70,000 

60,000 



London (3,814,571). 

Liverpool. 520,000; Manchester. 1 

Birmingham. 300,000 ; Leeds. 

Sheffield. 200,000 ; Bristol, Newcastle. 2 

Bradford. 160,000 ; Hull. 

Plymouth. 3 130,000 ; Portsmouth. 4 

Brighton, Leicester, Sunderland. 

Nottingham, Oldham. 

Blackburn, Bolton. 

Preston, Merthyr Tydfil. 5 

Norwich, Birkenhead, Huddersfield. 

Derby, HaUfax,Wolverhampton,Croydon. 

Bochdale, Burnley, Devonport, Gates- 
head, Southampton, Stockport, Walsall, 
York. 

50,000 ; Northampton, Ipswich, Bath, Bury, South Shields, 
Middlesborough, Stockton-on-Tees, Swansea. 

40,000 : Cambridge, Chatham, Cheltenham, Chester, 
Cardiff, Coventry, Dudley, Exeter, Hastings, Oxford, 
Yarmouth, Wigan, Warrington, Worcester, Reading, 
Stalybridge, Ashton-under-Lyne, 6 Tynemoutn 
(with North Shields), Maidstone. 

30,000 ; Carlisle, Gloucester, Darlington, Dewsbury, 
Grimsby, Gravesend, Lincoln, Macclesfield, Scar- 
borough, Stafford, Wakefield, Southport. 

20,000; Canterbury, Colchester, Dover, Kidderminster, 
Peterborough, Hertford (pr. Harford), Rochester, 
Shrewsbury, Barnsley, Stoke-upon-Trent, 7 Wednes- 
bury (pr. Wensbury), Whitehaven, Bilston, Doncas- 
ter, Newport (M.), Clifton, Crewe, St. Helier 
(Jersey), Douglas (Isle of Man). 

i Including Salford, 180,ooo. 9 Including Gateshead, 60,000. » Including Devon* 
port, 60,000. 4 Including Portsea I. and Gosport. 

» The pop. of the Parliamentary Borough of Merthyr Tydfil is near 100,000, but the- 
houses are so scattered about in two counties, that they hardly form a town. 

6 Ashton-under-Lyne, in Lancashire ; Dukintield, in Cheshire ; and Stalybridge, im 
both counties, form, in fact, a town on both sides of the river Tame (trib. of the Mersey)* 
of 100,000 inhabitants So between Birmingham and Dudley there is a dense popula- 
tion engaged in the collieries and ironworks in West Bromwich, Oldbury, Tipton, &c. 

7 ThePotterie$, forming the Parliamentary borough of Stoke-upon-Trent, consists 
of a number of small towns—as Burslem, Stoke, Hanley, Longton.&o.— almost adjoin- 
ing one another, the united population of which is above 150,000. Chatham, Rochester, , 
and Strood (which all form but one town in -eality) have above 70,ooo. 
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214. London, 1 on both banks of the Thames, chiefly on the N., 
60 miles from the sea,* latitude 51* 31' If., longitude 6' W. of Green- 
wich. Capital. University. Largest and richest city in the world. 
Shape very irregular : 7 m. long from E. to W. ; 5 m. broad from N. 
to S. ; covers 30 sq> m. ; contains above 3 J millions of inhabitants ; 3 
consists of the city of London (in the centre), only 75,000 inh. ; the 
city of Westminster ( W. of the city), 250,000 inn.; the Parliament- 
ary boroughs of Marylebone, Chelsea (W. part), Fmsbury (AT. part), 
the Tower Hamlets (most E.), Hackney (N.R. part), all on the 
north of the Thames ; and of South wark (S. part), Lambeth. (S. W. 
part), and Greenwich {S.E % part), 4 on the south of the Thames. 
Nearly 600,000 houses. 

London is mostly in Middlesex (2$ millions inh.), but partly in 
Surrey (near 1 million inh.} and also in Kent (J million inh.). 

Returns 22 members to tie House of Commons ; 4 for the city, 
and 2 for each of the boroughs : 26 wards in the city, and part of 
South wark, under the jurisdiction, of the Lord Mayor, 25 Aldermen, 
and 2 Sheriffs. 

Manufactures, important. In the JB. f silk- weaving at Spitalfields 
and Bethnal Green, once near 30,000 hands employed, now hardly 
10,000; shipbuilding, and sugar refining ; in the JST., watchmaking 
at Clerkenwell ; in the 8., tanning at Bermondsey ; soap-making and 
foundries at Lambeth ; engine and machine making at Lambeth, 
Greenwich, and elsewhere ; immense breweries in various parts. 

Commerce, not only greater than that of any other town, but, with 
the exception of the United States and France, greater than that of 
any other country : vessels, whose united burden yearly, inwards and 

1 London is probably derived from the British word Myn, a pool ; and dinas, a 
hill or town ,- thus meaning the town near the pool or water. As there is no 
rising ground east of where the Tower now stands, previous to the embankment 
of the Thames, at certain periods there must have been an almost boundlem» 
expanse of waters, and hence probably the name of the city overlooking it. 

* It is to its position that London is indebted for its importance. As a British 
fortress it must have been strong ; being defended by the waters and the ascent 
on the east (old London being bunt on the hills near the river), by the marshes on 
the north ( Ffafbury and M oorfields still show in their names their former condi- 
tion), by an impenetrable forest that came quite unto the town on the west, and 
by the Thames on the south. As a place of trade its position is unrivalled. It 
stands on a river navigable almost to its source, and so affording communication 
with the very heart of the country; and on that part of. '^o which merchant 
ships of all but the greatest burden can reach, and yet aot deep enough for men- 
of-war to come up. In consequence of this it nas been a most important com- 
mercial town from the time of the Romans at least. In the first century Tacitus 
speaks of it as being highly celebrated for the abundance of its merchants and 
traffic (copia negotiatorum et commeatuum maxime celebre). In the fourth century 
there were 800 ships engaged in the exportation of wheat alone. 

8 The following facts may help to give some idea of the <""ftring population ok 
London :— {1) It contains more inhabitants than either of the kingdoms of Han- 
over, Saxony, or Norway. (2) It contains as many people as the three largest 
capitals in Europe together, vis., Paris, Constantinople, and Petersburg. (8; It 
contains as many as all the towns of England of more than 20.000 inhabitants put 
together,if we omit Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham and Leed s 

* The Parliamentary borough of Greenwion includes ti** towns of Deptford, 
Greenwich, and Woolwich, and with a population of above2' 0,000 inhabitants. 
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outwards, is above 6,000,000 tana, carry on the colonial and foreign 
trade ; while the tonnage of the coasting trade is nearly as great. 

10 millions sterling are collected yearly as didits on goods imported 
or exported; that is, one-half of the total customs duties of the 
United Kingdom. 

Above five million tent of coals are brought to London yearly. 

Splendid doeJa.— The ITiotinditt, the largest, 300 acres, one-fourth 
of which is covered with water ; London, with vast underground 
warehouse!, one of which it 7 acres ; Emt India, Victoria, and St, 
Catherine' e, all in Middlesex ; and the Commercial, in Surrey. 

The Thames, about 1,000 feet wide, crossed by several bridges,— 
linden, Southward, Blackfriara, Waterloo, "Westminster, Lambeth, 
and Vnnxb.all ; built of atone, except Southwark, Vauxball, and the 
railway bridges, which are of iron. 

The tunnel under the Thames, from Wapping to Rotherh: the. 

London is supph'ed with water from the Thames; and from springs' 
in Hertfordshire, by means of a canal 40 miles long, called the New 
River ; from the Lea ; and from Eampstead Heath. 

The sewerage 1 and lighting is the most complete in the world. 
Admirably paved. 

About CO provision markets. The great cattle market now al 
Islington. It was formerly at Smithneld, in the heart of the city. 
Covent Garden is the chief fruit and vegetable market ; Billingsgate 
that of fish ; Newgate, of meat ; Leadenhall, of ptnltry. 

Splendid parka (St. James's, Hyde, and Regent's in tha W., 
Victoria in the E.). Spacious squares; tho middle laid out in lawn 
and with shrubs, and inclosed by iron railings (Lincoln's Inn and 
Russell are among thelargest ; and Portman, Grosvenor, and Bel- 
grave the handsomest). About 10,000 streets, Air the most part 
wide and convenient.' Regent Street, on account of its length, the 
magnificence of the houses, and the beauty and worth of the com- 
modities displayed, is perhaps without a rival in Europe. The 
houses mostly of brick. 1 Not so many splendid public buildings as 
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from its extent and wealth, might have been expected. The chief 
are : — 

St. Paul's Cathedral, 1 500 feet long, 3C0 feet high; splendid dome; 
the finest Protestant place of worship in the world. On the marble 
floor, more than 30 statues of eminent men : Lord Nelson, John 
Howard, and Dr. Johnson, are among the number. 

Westminster Abbey* which is the great national mausoleum, con- 
tains the ashes of kings, warriors, statesmen, poets, and divines. 
The Monument is 202 feet high, and was built to commemorate the 
great fire of London. The Tower is ml ancient fortress, containing a 
state prison, armoury, and jewel room. The Mint. The Royal 
Exchange; the original one, built by Sir Thomas Gresham, was 
destroyed by the great fire, — rebuilt soon after, — ag*in burnt down 
in 1838, — rebuilt still more magnificently, and opened in 1844. 

The Bank ; the Mansion Home, the official residence of the lord 
mayor ; Custom Souse ; JEast India Souse ; Somerset Souse, used 
for public offices ; Post Office ; the new Souses of Parliament, of 
Gothic architecture, one of the most striking edifices in London ; 
Westminster Sail, the largest room in Europe whose roof is not 
supported by pillars ; Government Buildings in Parliament Street, 
Treasury, Horse Guards, Admiralty ; Buckingham Palace, the town 
residence of the sovereign ; St. James* s Palace, a most irregular pile, 
now used only on State occasions ; the National GaVwy, a collection 
of paintings belonging to the nation ; Apsley Souse, erected by the 
nation for the Duke of Wellington ; University College, with a 
beautiful portico; the British Museum, with a most extensive 
collection of curiosities, and specimens connected with art and 
science ; and a library of about 500,000 volumes, and near 30,000 
manuscripts. South Kensington Museum, a valuable collection of 
models and specimens relating to art and education, and a most 
interesting collection of paintings of the English school. 

Statues. — Till lately very few. Charles I., at Charing Cross ; 
George II., in Grosvenor Square; the Duke of Wellington, io. front 
of the Royal Exchange, and at Hyde Park Corner ; all equestrian. 
Nelson, in Trafalgar Square ; and the Duke of York, in Carlton 
Place ; both on high columns. Canning, in Palace Yard ; Fox, in 
Kussell Square; the Duke of Wellington, as Achilles, cast out of 
cannon taken in the various victories over the French, &c. 

Innumerable associations for the promotion of Science. — The Royal, 
Geographical, and Linnaean societies, mechanics' institutes, &c. 
Benevolence. — Bedlam; 27 hospitals, &c. Education.— The great public 
eehools of Westminster, Charter House, Christ's Hospital, &c. Popular 
education. — The National, and the British and Foreign School 
Societies, &c. Christianity. — Bible and missionary societies, &c. 

i St, Paul's Cathedral was built by one architect (Sir Christopher Wren), one 
mister-builder, and during the incumbency of one bishop of London ; being 
sompleted in the space of 35 years. In this respect it contrasts strongly with 
.ts great model and rival, St. Peter's at Home, which was 135 years in building, 
jad 12 architects successively superintending it, during the government of Id 
popes, 

& So called to distinguish it from the Ewt-Minster, the eld name of St. Paul's. 
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Chelsea, on the Thames, in the west of London. — Hospital for 
old or disabled soldiers : 550 in-door pensioners, 61,000 out-door. 

Greenwich, on the Thames. — Splendid hospital for old or 
disabled sailors: 3,000 in-door pensioners, 10,000 out-door; 
beautiful park, much resorted to by Londoners ; observatory, 
through which the first meridian runs. Woolwich, on the 
Thames. — Arsenal ; ship building ; artillery park; military school. 

Canterbury. — Cathedral, containing the shrine of Thomas a 
Becket ; hops cultivated in the neighbourhood. 

Dover. — Castle ; passage to France. Chatham, on theMedway. 
— Strongly fortified ; chief station of the navy when in ordinary. 

Brighton. — Watering-place . 

Hastings. — Watering-place ; 8 miles distant is Battle, where 
William the Conqueror defeated Harold, in 1066. 

Windsor, on the Thames. — Castle, the usual residence of the 
sovereign. 

Portsmouth, in the I. of Portsea. — First naval port ; most 
strongly fortified place in England. 

Newbury.— Battles, 1642, 1643. 

Salisbury, on the Avon. — Cathedral, with the tallest spire 
in England (404 feet). Stonehenge. — A vast druidical remain. 

Bristol, on the Avon, in which the tide rises so high as to allow 
of all but the largest vessels coming up to the city. — Third port 
in England ; besides foreign trade, trades largely with Ireland, 
especially Waterford ; various manufactures, soap, glass, brass- 
work, pins ; riot in 1831, when part of the city was burnt down. 

Bath, on the Avon. — Most beautiful town; warm springs 
much resorted to. Yeovil. — Glove making. 

Plymouth, with Devonport to the west, and Stonehouse 
between the two towns, is on a rocky promontory along the 
north of Plymouth Sound, between the Plym and the Tamar. — 
Second naval port ; Plymouth proper,— old, many streets 
narrow, and steep. Devonport, — modern, more regular ; royal 
dockyard, and naval arsenal ; regularly fortified ; breakwater 
near a mile long; the Hoe, a fine walk, with a commanding view 
landward and seaward ; 14 miles distant, Eddystone lighthouse. 

Southampton. — Packet station to E. and W. Indies, S. America, 
Mexico and Pacific, Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterranean. 

Harwich. — Packet station to the north of Europe. 

Bosworth, Leicestershire. — Battle in 1485, Ei chard III. de- 
feated and killed. Newmarket. — Races. 

Buxton and Matlock. — Warm mineral springs ; fine scenery 
Castleton, in the Peak mountains, near to the Devil's Cavern, 
about half a mile from the mouth to the farthest point that can 
be reached. 

Lincoln. — Very ancient ; fine Roman gateway ; cathedral. 

Woodstock. — Glove making ; near it Blenheim, a magni- 
ficent mansion, built by the nation for the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, on account of his victories over the French. 
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Gloucesteb* — Pin making. Cheltenham. — Watering-place. 
Berkeley. — Vaccination first tried by Dr. Jenner, in 1796 ; 
castle, in which Edward II. is supposed to have been murdered. 

Wobcesteb. — Old cathedral; leather gloves and porcelain 
manufactures. Bedditch. — Needle making. 

Birmingham. — Second manufacturing . town in England; 
almost every kind of work in metals, from a button to a steam 
engine ; plated goods, brass-work, muskets ; a splendid town 
hall, with a magnificent organ. In the neighbourhood coal and 
iron abound ; and there is an almost uninterrupted succession 
of houses for several miles west and north-west, including West 
Bbomwich, Tipton, Dudley, Wednesbuby, in which iron is 
smelted, cast, and made into sheet and bar iron, nails-, and very 
heavy goods, e.g., cannon and cannon balls ; -Wolverhampton, 
locks and keys, and japanned ware ; Bilston, japan ware ; 
Walsall, iron trappings for horse harness, as bridles, spurs, &c. 

Stbatfobd-on-Avon. — Birthplace of Shakspeare. 

Naseby. — Final battle between the royalists and the parlia- 
mentary forces, 1645 ; royalists defeated. 

Yobk, on the Ouse. — Splendid cathedral, partly burnt down 
in 1828, rebuilt with its former magnificence. 

Hull, or Kingston-upon-Hull. — Fourth port in England. 

Leeds, on the Aire. — Third manufacturing town ; principal 
town for the manufacture of woollen cloths, flax mills, &c. 

Sheffield, on the Sheaf (whence the name) and Don. — 
Fourth manufacturing town ; cutlery, files, and steel goods. 

LivebpooLj on the Mersey. — Second port ; 3 miles along the 
shore, one mile inland ; very capacious docks ; quays, 9 miles 
long ; packet station to the United States and Canada ; exports 
of British produce and manufactures near half of that of the 
whole kingdom, and twice as great as even that of London ; 
besides foreign trade to almost all parts, most important trade 
with Ireland ; some fine public buildings, especially St. George's 
Hall ; market, one of the finest in England, and best supplied ; 
railroad in part under the town. 

Manchester, on the Irwell. — First manufacturing town in 
England ; within 10 miles, four-fifths of the cottons made in 
England are produced; silk manufacture increasing ; irregularly 
built, heavy looking, and always enveloped in smoke rising from 
its innumerable high chimneys. Salfobd, on the other side of 
the Irwell, although a distinct municipal and Parliamentary 
borough, forms with Manchester one immense town. 

Carlisle. — Castle ; Boman wall from Carlisle to Newcastle. 

Sundebland. — Ship building ; possesses more ships than any 
port except London, most of which are engaged in the coal 
trade with London and the east coast. 

Newcastle. — Coal mines in the neighbourhood ; 7,000 miners. 

Holyhead. — Passage to Dublin. 

Swansea. — Most important port in Wales. Smelting of copper 
and other metals brought from Cornwall Ireland, and even. Chili. 
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EXERCISE VI. 

>iote.— Every place is to be found out, and marked on a map of the pupil's draw 
ing ; or the name is to be inserted on a blank map, either in full or contracted. 

The number of counties in England ? — Wales ? Name them, with 
their county towns. The etymology and meaning of such as are 
given ? The largest county P How divided ? Two smallest counties ! 
The meaning of Riding ? Number of parishes ? 

Explain the terms County, Hundred, Wapentake, Ward, Lord 
Lieutenant, Sheriff. What are Counties in themselves? Name 
them. 

The state of agriculture ? Objects of cultivation ? Where is each 
chiefly grown ? The proportion of the land in pasture ? — arable K 
The rest of the country ? Describe the domestic animals. 

The condition of the manufacture ? Name the most important. 
The locality of the cotton manufacture ? Why ? The chief towns 
engaged in this manufacture ? State some circumstances which 
show the great increase in this manufacture. Compare S. Lanca- 
shire, as regards towns, before the manufacture was introduced, with 
the present time. 

The localities of the woollen manufacture ? — chief towns engaged 
in it ? Is it of recent introduction ? Where are the finest cloths 
made ? The countries from which we import wool ? Where are 
flannels chiefly made ? — blankets ? — worsted ? — mixed goods ? — 
carpets ? Describe the shoddy mill. Where are the largest ? 

The localities of the manufacture of j'ron ! The difference in the 
localities now and formerly ? — why ? The proportion of iron smelted 
on the S. Wales coal-field ?— chief town ? On the S. Staffordshire 
coal-fields ?— chief towns ? The other coal-fields next to these in the 
quantity obtained ? — principal town f The quantity of iron annually 
produced ? Towns engaged in the manufacture of hardware ? — of 
cutlery and tools ?— machinery ?— nails ? 

Seats of the silk trade ? — of the ribbon trade ? In locality how 
does this manufacture differ from others ? — account for this. Wher« 
are the chief spinning mills ? How was the silk manufacture in- 
troduced into England ? Condition of the old silk-weaving towns ? 

Where is tanning carried on ? — the making of boots and shoes ? 

Seat of the earthen ware manufacture ? — the central town ? Towns 
noted for very superior china? The material of which English 
porcelain is made ? 

Name the manufactures next in importance. Where are watches 
and clocks made ? — jewellery ? — lace ¥— soap and candles ? — straw- 
plaiting? Chief places engaged in shipbuilding? In what mam* 
facture do the Scotch and Irian excel the English? Generally, where 
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are the manufactures of England situated P— in what part of tht 
country P What fact, as regards towns, does this account for P The 
great advantages of England as a manufacturing nation f 

Describe the commerce of England. Its imports P — where obtained 
from P Name some provisions imported, with the quantity, value, 
and the countries from which obtained. Exports P — where sent to t 
Value of imports P— exports P The value of British produce exported f 
Give the principal countries we trade with) in their order. Th* 
proportion of the commerce carried on with our colonies P The stau 
of Englian oommerce compared with that of other countries P Give 
the chief commercial oountries of former times. The peculiar advan- 
tages England possesses for oommerce P — chief ports P Give particulars 
of the trade of London, of Liverpool and Bristol, and other ports. 
The chief ports engaged in the coal trade P — the number of vessels 
belonging to England P — their burden P — number of sailors P 

The chief fish caught on the coast P — the more distant fisheries P 
The condition of the fisheries P Where is the herring chiefly caught P 
— some towns engaged in it P Where is cod caught ? — the pilchard P 
Give some statistics. Other fish caught on the coast P Where is the 
whale fishery prosecuted P — the towns engaged in it ? The condition 
of our distant cod fishery P — where prosecuted P 

The internal communication P Length of turnpike roads? — of 
cross roads P Co mpa re these united lengths. Length of railroads 
finished P— cost P What fact shows the superior water communication t 
Give the chief canals, and say what places they connect. The length 
of the canals, excluding those not 6 miles long P The length of rivers 
that have been rendered navigable P Show the completeness of the 
iiitenial communication. 

Population P — number to sq. m. P Give some facts as to the dis- 
tribution of the population, and say where it is increasing fastest 
Size of our army ? — navy P Account for the smallness of our army, 
as compared with that of other countries. Men employed in the navy 
during the late wars P Some places distinguished for the victories of 
the English armies P— of the navy P Chief naval ports P — those most 
strongly fortified ? Station of the fleet in tunes of peace P Chief 
nations away from our shores P 

The government of England ? Tbe succession of the crown ? 
How is the House of Lords made up P — the House of Commons ? 
The number of electors in the United Kingdom ? Who constitute 
the legislature ? Who has the sole executive power P Name some 
powers vested in the sovereign. What check is there on their im- 
proper useP Explain the terms legislature, executive, cabinet, 
premier. For what period are the judges appointed P— why P The 
peculiar yower of the House of Lords P — of the House of Commons ? 
Is the British constitution of recent growth ? — compare it with other 
governments. 
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The established religion P The number of archbishops? — name 
them. Of bishoprics ? — name them. What name is given to the 
cathedral town of each diocese P Of what religion must the sovereign 
and lord chancellor be P Are other public offices open to all ? The 
chief denominations of dissenters P — are they numerous ? 

The state of popular education P — how has it been chiefly promoted ? 
Name the universities. Mention some celebrated Englishmen, and 
state what makes them eminent. 

Describe the Colonies and Foreign Possessions of England ? — their 

Number F — name those in Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, Souu 

.America, West Indies, Oceania. What important country wa. 

colonized by England? When did it separate from the mothei 

country P 

Give some characteristics of £n glishmen. Account for their siren gt h . 
A proof of their enterprise ? The wealth of England as compared 
with other countries ? Facts which show there is much poverty also r 
ilow is this poverty alleviated P The annual amount of poor rates ' 
Number of emigrants ? — where do they go to ? — the number in the 
ten years 1851-60 P The number of letters passing through the Post 
Office yearly ? 

How many Circuits are there for the administration of justice I 
Name them. 

The area of the United Kingdom P Its population ? The area of 
the whole British Empire P Its relative area to all the land of the 
globe P The population of the whole empire ? Its relative popula- 
tion P The empire of the same size as the British P The only 
country which exceeds its population P 

The number of towns containing above 20,000 inhabitants ? Name 
the town or towns having above 2, 800, 000.— Above 460,000.— Above 
440,000.— Above 290,000.— Above 200,000.— Above 160,000.— Abov« 
120,000.— Above 100,000.— Above 90,000.— Above 80,000.— Above 
70,000.— Above 60,000.— Above 60,000.— Above 40,000.— Abov* 
30,000. — Above 20,000. ' Some other populous parishes and districts. 

The origin of the name Ixmdon P The advantages of the position 
of London, as an old British town P — as a modern commercial city ? 
Show that its commerce is of long standing. Give facts to show 
the great size of London. Other particulars respecting it. Giv* 
particulars respecting Chelsea, Greenwich, Wooiwicn, Canterbury, 
Dover, Brighton, Hastings, Windsor, Portsmouth, Newbury, 
Salisbury, Bristol, Battle, Yeovil, Plymouth, Falmouth, Harwich, 
Newmarket, Bosworth, Buxton, Castleton, Lincoln, Woodstock, 
Gloucester, Cheltenham, Berkeley, Worcester, Redditch, Birming- 
ham, West Bromwieh, Tipton, Dudley, Wednesbury, Wolver- 
hampton, Bilaton, Walsall, Stratford-on-Avon, Naseby, Yotfe, 
Hull. L*eds, Sheffield, liverpool, Manchester, Saiford, Cwlials, 
Sunder land, Newcastle, Holyhead, Swansea. 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

215. Extent.— 280m. long, 175 broad; 30,000 sq. m.' 

This is the greatest length and breadth. 

216. Coast — Very irregular, the sea running up 
by narrow inlets far into the land. 

217. There is no part more than 40 miles from the coast, and 
the narrowest part (between the firths of Forth and Clyde) is 
only 85 miles across. The extent of coast is 2,500 miles, not in- 
cluding the islands. 

218. Parts of the Sea.— Firths of Forth, Tay, 
Murray, Cr6marty, and Dornoch, all on the K, 
Pentland F., 2 on the N:; Lochs Broom, limine 
(leeri), Eil, Fyne; F. of "Clyde, and L. 2 Eyan, on 
the W. ; and Luce Bay, Wigton Bay, and Solway 
F., on the & The Minch ; the Little Minch ; North 
Channel. 

219. Capes.— St. Abb's Head, Fife Ness, Biichan 
Ness, Kinnaird's Hd. f Tarbet Ness, Duncansby 
Hd., Dunnet Hd., C. Wrath, 58° 38' K, A'ird- 
namurchan Point, Mull of Cantire, Mull of Gallo- 
way, Burrow Head, all on the mainland. The Butt 
of Lewis, the N. point of the Hebrides, and the 
Mull of Oe, the & point. 

220. Islands. — Three principal groups ; the Ork- 
neys, the Shetlands, and the Hebrides; and, besides 
these, Arran and Bute. 

Of the Orkneys, Pomona or Mainland is the largest ; of the 
Shetlands, Mainland ; and of the Hebrides the principal are Skye, 
Lewis, N. and S. Uist, Mull, Isla, Jura, Iona, 8 and Staffa.* 

i Scotland, from the Scott, a tribe of Irish who passed over in the 6th century, 
and gradually overcame the inhabitants. The Romans called the country Caledonia, 
but the natives probably Album, which the Highlanders still designate it. 

2 F. stands for Firth, which is only another form of the word employed in Nor- 
•way, fiord, and is used with the same meaning, a narrow arm of the sea. L. stands 
for Lock, and is only another form of Lough, the term used in Ireland, and means 
not only a lake, but also an arm of the sea. Firth is used chiefly on the E. coast, 
which is nearest to Norway ; and Loch on the W., which is nearest to Ireland. 

s Called, also, Icolmkill, i.e., the Church of St. Columbus. This island was held 
very sacred during the middle ages, owing to its monasteries and schools, and was 
one of the principal seats of learning. Because of its sanctity, many of the Scottish 
kings were Duried there, as were also some Irish, Norwegian, and French monarchs. 

4 If we consider an island as distinguished from a rock to be land " of sufficient 
extent to afford pasture to one or more sheep," then has Scotland 787 islands, of - 
which 186 are inhabited. (Census Report, 1861.) ' 
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221. The islands generally are mountainous. The Orkneys and 
Shetlands are very barren, admitting of little cultivation ; and more 
rain falls than in any other part of Europe. The coasts are very 
dangerous, and subject to such severe and frequent storms as to be 
often inaccessible. The soil and climate of the Hebrides are somewhat 
better; but in .all the groups trees are rare. The fisheries are 
prosecuted with great ardour, especially that of herrings. The whale 
ships touch at the Shetlands, and take in hands for the summer ; and 
innumerable boats,' from England, Scotland, Holland, and Denmark, 
assemble in the Bay of Brissay for the herring fishery. 

222. Staffii, a smallisland of the Hebrides, contains FingaTs Cave, 
one of the greatest curiosities in the world. The walls of the cave 
are formed of basaltic columns of great regularity, on which rests an 
arched roof, looking like Mosaic work. It is 200 feet long, 66 high, 
and 42 wide. The seaforms the floor, and the cave can be approached 
only in fine weather. 

223. Mountain System. — Scotland is moun- 
tainous. 

Principal Ranges. — The Grampians running fron> 
S.W. to N.E., the Northern Highlands to the N. 
and W. of the Grampians, and the Cheviot Hills and 
various ranges in the S. counties connected with them. 

224. The Grampians are wild, barren, and deso- 
late, and generally precipitous. The principal moun- 
tains are— Ben Macdui, 1 4,300 ft. ; CairntouV 4,200 
ft. ; Cairngorm,' 4,100 ft., all near the source of the 
Deo : Ben Avon, 4 4,000 ft ; Ben Lawers, 3,900 ft. ; 
Ben More/ 3,800 ft. ; Ben Lomond, 6 3,200 ft. 

225. The Grampians form one of the great watersheds of the 
country. They are remarkably destitute of metals. 

226. The highest mts. of the Northern Highlands 
are Ben Nevis, 4,373 ft., the highest mountain in the 
British Islands ; Ben Attow, 4,000 ft. ; Ben Wyvis, 
3,700 ft. ; Ben Dearg,? 3,600 ft. 

They cover almost the whole of the country JV. and W. of the 
Grampians, bnt do not form distinct chains. They are wild and 
dreary, and serve only as very poor sheep-walks. 8 ^ ' 

1 Ben is the Gaelic for mountain. Ben Macdui means Black-swine Mountain. 

> Cairntoul, the Hill of Holes; from cairn, a hill, and toll, a hole, 

8 The Blue Hill; from gorm, blue. 

4 The River Mountain; the Avon, a branch of the Spey, rises in it. 

8 Great Mountain ; from mor, great. 

The Bare Mountain ; from torn, bare. 7 Red Mountain ; from dearg, red 
I A sheep-walk is uncultivated land on which sheep grase. 
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227. The Cheviot Hills, in part, divide England 
from Scotland. They run W. till they meet the 
Lowthers. The highest hills are — Cheviot, 2,600 ft., 
in England ; BroadLaw, 2,700 ft, 1 and Lowther Hill, 
2,500 ft, in the Lowthers. 

228. These united chain* extend S. and W. almost from the Irish 
to the North Sea, and are sometimes called the Southern Highlands. 
This range forms the second great watershed of the country. 

229. Other less important ranges are— the Sidlaw 
Hills, and the Ochill Hills ; Campsie Fells, Pentland 
Hills, Lammermoor, and Moorfoot 

Except one or two heights, none have an elevation of 2,000 feet. 

230. Plains. — None extensive. 

231. The largest is Strathmore,,' extending from Stirling to Ston*- 
naven, between the Grampians and the Octrill hills. Glenmore,* t 
narrow valley, runs across the country from Loch Eil to Murray Firth. 

232. Water System. Rivers.— The Tweed, Forth, 
Tay, 110 m., Dee, Spey, Clyde. 

238. The Tweed and Clyde rise near each other, and drain the 
district AT. of the S. Highlands ; the Forth rises in the £. of Ben 
Lomond, and, with a very circuitous course, drains the district 
between the Grampians and the Campsie Fells ; the Tay drains the 
district 8. of the Grampians ; and the Spey, that N. of them. The 
rivers, rising generally in high grounds, and having but a short course, 
are for the most part rapid, and navigable but a short distance from 
the sea. 

234. The Tay is the largest river of Scotland ; and is even said to 
carry more water to the sea than any other river of Great Britain. 
The Clyde is the most important, in a commercial point of view, it 
having been rendered navigable for moderate sized vessels as far at 
Glasgow. The falls of the Clyde, near Lanark, are interesting 
objects ; the water tumbling down an amphitheatre of rocks, 100 feet 
high, by a double fall. 

235. Tributaries of the Tweed.— On the N. t the Whiteadder and 
Blackadder; on the &, the Yarrow, the Ettrick, the Teviot, and 
Till/ Of the Forth.— On the N. t the Teith, the Allan, and the 
Devon. Of the Tay. — On the 2V., the Tummel, the Airdle, and Isla ; 
on the &., the Almond and Earn. The Spey receives many mountain 
streams, which make it the most rapid river of Scotland. 

i The broad height ; from A.8., hleate, rising ground. ' 

* That ia, Great valley t from strath a ?alicj, ud mor, great It hai partlculai 
%»mee la different part*. 

* Great glen. The very narrow valleys of a river are called glem ; the wide* 
•nee, strath, or dale, ——Strathtay. the valley of the Tap; Eskdale, TeviotdaU. tu» 
valley af the Eek. etc • TLii ia a Northumberland me«. 
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236. Other less important rivers are — the North 
and South Esk, between the basins of the Tay and 
Dee; the Don and Deveran, between those of the 
Dee and Spey ; the Findhorn and Ness, W. of the Spey; 
the Ayr, W. of the Clyde basin ; and the S. Dee, Nith, 
Annan, and Esk, which drain the country S. of the 
& Highlands, and empty themselves into the Solway 
Firth. 

237. Lakes. — Numerous. Lomond, 45 sq. m. ; 
Awe, 30 sq. m. ; Ness, 30 sq. m. ; Shin, 25 sq.im. ; 
Maree, 24 sq. m. ; Tay, 20 sq. m. ; Arkaig, Shiel, 
Lochie ; Katrine. 

238. Loch Lomond is the largest lake of Great Britain, being 24 
miles long, and 7 miles at its greatest width. It is studded with 
numerous well-wooded islands, and its shores are also very 
beautiful. Being hemmed in by high mountains, one of which 
is Ben Lomond, the views from this lake are remarkable for the 
combination of grandeur and loveliness. Its waters are dis- 
charged by the river Leven. 1 Loch Katrine, and its neighbour- 
hood, is the scene of Sir W. Scott's "Lady of the Lake." 

The Scotch lakes generally, being mountain lakes are noted 
for their wild and beautiful scenery. 

239. Climate. — Cold and wet, compared with 
that of England ; but not subject to the extremes 
of heat and cold of countries in the same latitude on 
the Continent. 

240. The proximity of the sea renders the winters so mild, 
that the harbours on the coast and the lakes are never frozen, 

as is the case even in more S. latitudes on the Continent. The 
great drawbacks to the climate are, the prevalence of piercing 
E. winds in the spring and early summer months ; and the 
copious showers, which not unfrequently fall before the harvest 
is got in. The harvest is at least a month later than in the S. of 
England. As in England, very much more rain falls on the W. 
coast than on the E. t especially in the islands. On the western 
coast there are rather more than 200 days in the year on which 
rain falls. 

* This was probably the former name of the lake, as Leven means smooth. Its 
waters are, however, subject to much disturbance, and sometimes without 
appirent cause. They were so at the time of the great earthquake at Lisbon, 
its surface being raised 2 feet above its usual level. The same was observed in 
Loch Ness. 
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241. Soil — Poor, compared with England 
242. A great part of the Highlands is positively sterile, and much 
also affords but a meagre pasturage for sheep. Little more than one- 
fourth of the land is under cultivation, wnile in England three-fourthe 
are so. The most fertile districts are — Strathmore, including the 
Oarse of Gowrie, from Perth to Dundee ; pan of Fifeshire ; Teviot- 
dale ; part of Berwickshire, called the Merge ; and Tynedale, in B. 
Lothian. 

243. Productions. — The wild quadrupeds the 
same as those of England. Not one large forest ; 
and the country generally rather bare of trees, 
especially in the Highlands and Islands. 

244. Many millions of trees have of late years been planted in the 
neighbourhood of the seats of the nobility and gentry. 

245. Minerals. — Coal, iron, different sorts of 
building stone, as granite and freestone ; lead, 
marble, and roofing slate. 

246. A line drawn from the 8. side of the Clyde, opposite Dum- 
barton, to the E. side of the Firth of Tay, and another from St. 

Abb's Head- to Girvan, in Ayrshire, include all the important coal- 
fields : the richest being along the Forth to about 10 miles on each 
side, and around Glasgow. Within these lines there are considerable 
districts without coal ; but it is supposed that the known coal-fields 
occupy about 1,000 sq. m., and would last, at the present consump- 
tion, 3,000 years. Ironstone, in beds and in masses, is found in the 
greatest abundance within the same lines ; as is also the beautiful 
limestone, so much used in building. Granite 1 is widely diffused, 
especially in the Highlands, 9 but the most important quarries are is 
Aberdeenshire and Kirkcudbright. Lead is found in the Lowther 
hills, a part of which range is called the Lead hills. Roofing slate is 
obtained from Argyleshire ; marble from Sutherlandshire, Aberdeen- 
shire, Argyleshire, and W. Lothian ; different sorts of gems, as Scotch 
agates, Ac, are found in various parts. 

The real mineral wealth of Scotland consists in its coal, iron, and 
stone. Of coal above ten million tons are raised annually. 

247. Race and Language. — The Lowlanders are 
of the same origin as the English, and their lan- 
guage a dialect of English ; but the Highlanders of 
Celtic origin, and their language Erse or Gaelic. 

248. The inhabitants of the Orkneys and Shetlands are of Dani&b 
jr Norse origin ; as are also many of the Hebrides. 

4 The highest mountains are of granite— as Ben Maodui, Ben Nevis, &c, 
* The country to the N. and W. of the Grampians, Loch Lomord.and the'Firtli 
of Clyde, is called the Highlands,- all to the S. and E., the Lmcla t ... 
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EXERCISE VH. 

Note.— Every place mentioned is to be found out on the map, and then marked on 

the map of the pupiFs own drawing. 

Draw Scotland. How is it bounded 9 Latitude of its N. and 
S. points 9 Longitude of its Ei and W. points ? The origin of 
the term Scotland ? Its greatest length ? — breadth ? Number 
of sq. m. ? Size, compared with England ? 

The character of the coast ? The greatest distance from the 
sea? The least breadth of the country? — where measured? The 
extent of coast ? Principal openings on the E. f "What are the 
openings on the E. called ? Principal openings on the W. 9 
What are they called ? Openings on the S. and N. 9 Where 
are the Minch and the Little Minch? 

Capes on the E. 9—N. 9—W. 9—S. 9 The two chief in the 
Hebrides ? 

The principal groups of islands ? Number of islands ? — in- 
habited ? — uninhabited ? Largest of the Orkneys ? Shetlands ? 
Principal of the Hebrides ? Are the islands generally flat ? Cli- 
mate and soil of Orkneys and Shetlands P — of Hebrides ? Em- 
ployment of many inhabitants ? Most important fishery ? State 
a fact of the Bay of Brissay. Two small remarkable islands of 
the Hebrides ? For what noted ? Describe Fingal's Cave. 

Principal mountain ranges ? The highest mountain in British 
isles ? Mountains of Grampians above 4,000 feet ? — above 3,000 ? 
Explain the names. Describe the Grampians. Highest moun- 
tains in northern Highlands ? Height of Ben Nevis ? Describe 
the N. Highlands. Greatest height in the Cheviot Hills? 
Direction and limits of the chain ? The two great watersheds 
of Scotland? Other ranges? The most important plain ? A 
large glen ? Explain the names. 

Principal rivers ? Say of each where they rise, and the dis- 
trict they drain. Their character, as regards navigation ? The 
largest river ? Most rapid ? Why ? The most important, com- 
mercially ? Natural curiosity of the Clyde ? Tributaries of the 
Tweed? — Forth? — Tay? Name other less important rivers, 
and say what district they drain. 
Principal lakes ? Size ? Describe Loch Lomond. 
Describe the climate. Account for its peculiarity. The draw- 
backs of the climate ? Time of harvest ? Where does most rain 
fall ? Soil ? How much arable ? Describe the highlands in 
this respect ? The most fertile districts ? 

Wild quadrupeds ? Does Scotland abound in trees ? Minerals ? 
What lines include the important coal-fields ? Other minerals 
in the same district? Where is granite found? The most 
impbrtant lead mines? What is the real mineral wealtn? 
Where is roofing slate found ? — Marble ? — Scotch agates ? The 
n umber of tons of coal raised yearly ? 

Race and language of Highlanders ? — Lowlanders ? — inhabi- 
tants of Orkneys and Shetlands ? 
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249. Divisions.^- 33 Counties. 



in part 
Highland. 



County Towns. 
Dunse 
Jedburgh 
Selkirk 
Peebles 
Dumfries 
Kirkcudbright 
Wigton 
Ayr 

Renfrew 
Lanark 
Linlithgow 
Edinburgh 
Haddington 
Cupar 
Kinross 
Clackmannan 
Stirling 
Dumbarton 
Perth 
Forfar 
Stonehaven / 



Counties. 
Berwick 
Roxburgh 
Selkirk 
Peebles 
Dumfries' 
Kirkudbright 
Wigton 
Ayr 

Renfrew 
Lanark 

Linlithgow, or West Lothian 
Edinburgh, or Mid Lothian 
Haddington, or East Lothian 
Fife 
Kinross 
Clackmannan 
Stirling 
Dumbarton 
Perth 

Angus, or Forfar 
Kincardine 

The above are the Lowland counties? 
Bute Rothsay 

Argfle I 'nverary 

Inverness Inverness 

Nairn . Nairn 

Moray, or Elgin Elgin 

Banff Banff 

Aberdeen' Aberdeen 

Cr6marty Cromarty 

Ross Tain 

Sutherland Dornoch 

Caithness Wick 

Orkney Kirkwall, Lerwick. 

250. The Scotch counties are very different in size, and some 
are made up of detached portions at considerable distances from 
eaoh other. Cromarty consists of 14 such portions. Inverness, 
the largest county, is 91 times as large at Clackmannan, the 
smallest. The latter contains only 46 sq. m. Lanarkshire, too, 
with a population of 630,000, contains near 80 times as many 
inhabitants as Kinross, with not quite 8,000. 

The Orkney and Shetland Isles form the county of Orkney ; 
Arran and Bute, the county of Bute ; and the Hebrides are 
divided among Ross-shire, Inverness-shire, and Argyleshire. 
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251. Agriculture.— In a very flourishing con- 
dition, the Scotch farmers being among the best in 
the world. As in England, articles of food form the 
principal cultivation. These are oats, barley, wheat, 
potatoes, turnips, pulse, and grass. 

252. Only about 5,000,000 acres are under cultivation the other 
14,000,000 being mountain, waste, and water. Of this cultivated 
land, above a half is in grass, either permanent pasture, or clover and 
other artificial grasses. Oats are much more grown than any other 
corn ; oatmeal, as porridge or cakes, being the chieitfojd of the people. 
Potatoes are grown largely in the E., for the London market. 

" The surface of the country is in general so rugged and mountain- 
«.hs that it is very questionable whether more than a third of its 
t Went could he rendered arable." — Report of Census, 1861. 

253. Immense numbers of sheep and cattle are fed on the moors 
and highlands, a large proportion of which are sent up to London ; 
many cattle in a lean condition, to be fattened in the rich pastures of 
the English E. counties. Shetland has a breed of very small horses, 
called the Shetland pony, many of which are exported. 

254. There are only about 8,000 landed proprietors. The fields are 
large, and not separated by hedges as in England, but by stonewalls, 
called Galloway dykes. This gives a naked appearance to an English 
eye, even in the most fertile parts. The farming implements are 
exceUent, and the thrashing machine is of Scotch invention. 

255. Manufactures. — Important : cotton, linen, 
iron, spirits ; and less important, woollen and silk. 

256. Cotton, in the W., at Glasgow and Paisley. 
Linen, in the E. counties, Dundee by far the most 

important town. 

Iron, much the greatest part in Lanarkshire, but 
also in Eenfrewshire, Ayrshire, and Stirlingshire. 

257. After Dundee, Kirkcaldy, Arbroath, Forfar, Montrose, and 
Aberdeen, are the chief places in which coarse goods, as sheetings 
and sailcloth, are made ; in Dunferm'line, fine linens — as damasks, 
shirting. The recently introduced fibre, jute, is now used in the 
districts in which flax and hemp are manufactured. The hardware 
is almost confined to the heavier sort of goods. Woollen, mostly 
coarse goods, at Aberdeen and Galashiels ; stockings, at Hawick ; 
carpets, at Kilmarnock ; tartans, at Stirling and Bannockburn. Silk 
at Paisley and Glasgow. The distillation of whisky in various parts. 

258. Steam is now employed in most of the textile manufactures 
but some woollen cloth, especially in the Highlands, is still woven by 
customer weavers; i.e., persons who weave, for various individuals, 
the yarn which has been spun by their families. j 

F --' 
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259. Fisheries. — Very important; herring, cod, 
and other white fish, salmon. In distant seas, whale. 

260. Its great extent of coast gives Scotland peculiar advantages) 
for the prosecution of the fisheries. The herring and white fish (cod, 
ling, and haddock) fisheries employ above 12,000 boats and larger 
vessels, and 90,000 persons, including those engaged in gutting, 
curing, &c Every year about 700,000 barrels of herrings are cured, 
of which one-half is exported : above 100,000 cwt. of cod, Ac, of 
which 30,000 are exported. Salmon abounds in most of the rivers, 
especially in the Tweed, Tay, Bee, and Spey. The greater pait 
is conveyed to London fresh, being covered with pounded ice. Scot- 
land sends out as many vessels to the northern whale fishery as 
England, most proceeding from Peterhead, and some from Dundee. 

201. Owing to her extensive fisheries and commerce, Scotland has 
for her population more than twice as many seamen as England. 

262. Commerce. — Considerable and improving. 
Imports. — Raw materials for manufactures — as 

cotton, hemp, flax ; timber ; tea ; sugar, and other 
colonial produce ; woollen cloth, hardware, cutlery. 

Exports. — Manufactured cottons and linens, cotton 
and linen yarns, sailcloth, black cattle, sheep, coal 
iron, salmon, dried and pickled fist 

263. Ports. — Glas'gow, Leith, Grecn'ock, Dundee 
Aberdeen, Irvine, and Montrose. 

264. The most important trade is with England, to which shesendr 
doarse linen, sailcloth, fene muslins and calicoes, cattle, sheep, and 

Mumon ; and receives woollen cloth, tea, hardware, and cutlery. To 
Ireland she sends coal, iron, fish ; and receives oats and cattle. Hei 
oottons and linens are sent to America and the W. Indies. 

266. Scotland possesses almost 4,000 vessels, the tonnage of which 
Is above half a million of tons, and which are worked by more than 
80,000 men. The first steamboat used in Europe was on the Clyde. 

266. Before the Union, in 1707, Scotland had only the rudest manu- 
factures, and no trade : she now has a full proportion of both. 

267. Internal Communication. — Roads, excel- 
lent ; suitable material for making them, abundant} 
Canals, not numerous. Railroads, increasing (189) # 

268. After the rebellion of 1745, the Government had some very 
fine roads made into the Highlands ; and since then, many others 
have been formed, also partly at the public expense (189). 

The Forth and Clyde Canal, and the Caledonian Canal, join the 
North Sea and the Atlantic The Crinan Canal joins Loch Fyne and 
Ahe Atlantic, saving ships the voyage round the peninsula of Can tyre. 
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269. A mountainous country presents great difficulties in the 
making of Koads and Canals, The costly Caledonian Canal was 
constructed by Government to connect Lochs Ness, Oich, and. 
Ijochie, tnat frigates of war might pass from the North Sea to* 
the Atlantic, avoiding the dangerous passage of Pentland Firth; 
but from want of depth and other causes it has not yet been of 
much use. But the greatest altitude of the Forth and Clyde 
Canal is only about 150 feet. 

:270. Population. — 3f millions ; 125 to a sq. m. 

271. The population is by no means equally spread over the 
country. The large Highland counties are the most thinly 
peopled ; while the denser population is found in the county of 
the capital, and in those of the manufacturing districts. Thus, 
Sutherland contains only 13 inhabitants to the sq. m., while the 
counties of Edinburgh, Renfrew, and Lanark have above 1,000. 

272. Religion. — Presbyterian. 1 

273. In the Free Church and the United Presbyterian Church, 
as weU as in the Established Church, the Presbyterian form of 
church government prevails. The number of parishes is above 
900, of presbyteries in the Established Church 84, of synods 46. 

274. Education. — Good and general, except in the 
islands and remote Highlands. 

275. Universities. — Four; Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, 2 and St. Andrews. 

276. After the revolution of 1688, it was enacted that a school 
should be formed in every parish ; and, except where the popula- 
tion was very scattered this was done. Scotland has produced 
some men of distinguished literary eminence, as — Hume the his- 
torian ; Burns and Ramsay, the poets ; Scott, the novelist, &c. 

277. Miscellaneous observations. -Many of the Scotch leave their 
country to push their fortunes in various parts ; and they are gene- 
rally successful. Their love of Scotland is seen, by returning to it: 
and of Scotchmen, by helping them in preference to everybody else. 

278. The Scotch dress like the English ; but till lately the 
Highlanders had a very peculiar costume. It consisted of the 
tartan, a sort of scarf, worn over one shoulder ; the kilt, or short 
petticoat ; the bonnet, and short hose. This dress was a mixture 
of cotton and wool, striped differently by different clans. 
The Scotch are abstemious in eating, but addicted to the too 
frequent, though not often excessive, use of whisky. In the 
towns the houses are very high, consisting of several stories or 
" flats," each inhabited by one or more families. 

* In the Presbyterian Church all ministers are of the same rank. The minister 
of each parish, and two or more leading men, called elders, constitute a kirk ses- 
sion, which manages the ecclesiastical affairs of that parish. Several kirk sessions 
form a presbytery; several presbyteries a synod; and the representatives of the 
several synods constitute the General Assembly, which meets in Edinburgh yearly. 

s Since 1800, Aberdeen and Old Aberdeen Universities have been united. T>° 
Scotch Universities send 2 members to the House of Commons ; 1 for £dinb r 
and $t. Andrew's, and 1 for Glasgow and Aberdeen. 
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279. Towns.— 11 with above 20,000 inhabitants: — 
490,000 ; Glasgow. 

230,000 ; Edinburgh (the capital) ; including Leith, 

near 300,000. 
140,000; Dundee. 100,000; Aberdeen. 

60,000 ; Greenock. 50,000 ; Leith, Paisley. 

20,000 ; Perth, Kilmarnock, Arbroath, Ayr. 

280. Edinburgh. 1 — Capital ; university. New and Old Tovm, 

separated by a valley called the North Loch, — and united by a 
bridge and earthen mound. New Town, very beautiful ; Old Town, 
very dirty; badly drained; streets narrow; houses high, consisting 
of several stories, called flats, each inhabited by one or even two 
families ; highest houses, 11 stories ; castle on W., on rock, 434 ft. 
high; arsenal; Holyrood Palace on 2£.; little trade or manufacture, 
but eminently literary ; observatory ; beautiful environs. 

Leith. — Port of Edinburgh, with which hbuses now connect it. 

Glasgow.-— University ; most populous, and greatest manufac- 
turing town of Scotland; cotton manufacture; trade; most 
beautiful cathedral of the country. 

Aberdeen. 2 — University ; port; much granite sent to London ; 
cotton and woollen manufacture. 

Dundee. 8 — Linen manufacture, and centre of linen trade ; 
the Bell rock on coast, with fine lighthouse, 115 feet high. 

Paisley. — Manufactures, silk and mixed goods ; shawls ; 
cotton. 

Stirling. — Castle, on a rock, 300 feet high, formerly the resi- 
dence of the Scottish kings ; one of the finest views in the Em- 
pire ; 12 battles in the neighbourhood,* — 1297, Wallace defeated 
English; 1314, Bruce defeated English at Bannockburn, and 
secured independence of Scotland. 

Oulloden, near Inverness. — Battle, 1746, Pretender defeated, 
and cause of Stuarts utterly ruined. 

Balmoral. — Castle, the Highland residence of the Queen. 

Scone, near Perth, — where Scottish kings were crowned. 

Falkirk. — Largest cattle markets (called trysts) in Scotland, 
the Carron iron works in neighbourhood ; battle, 1298, Edward 1. 
defeated Wallace, — 1746, the Pretender defeated royal forces. 

Dunbar. — Battle, 1660, Cromwell defeated a Scotch army 
favourable to Charles II. 

Preston-pans. 6 — ^Oyster catching, salt-refining ; battle, 1745, 
xbe Pretender defeated the royal forces. 

Greenock. — Birthplace of James Watt, in 1736. 

l Edurinsburgh, named after Edwin, a prince of Northumbria, who held it 

3 Aberdeen, from abcr, a month ; it being at the mouth of the Dee. 
s Dun means town ; the British word being dinas. 

4 Some derive the name from tbis, considering it an altered form of Strivelina. 
* Named from its pans, in which the sea water is placed for evaporation. 
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EXERCISE VI. 

Nots. — Every place is to be found out, and marked on a map of the pupffs 
drawing : or the name istobe inserted on a blank map, either in full or contracted. 

The number of counties in Scotland? — name them, with their 
county towns, and say whether Highland or Lowland. The largest 
county ? — smallest ? Describe Cromarty. "What form the county of 
Orkney ? — of Bute ? To what counties do the Hebrides belong? 

The state of agriculture ? The objects of culture ? The quantity 
of arable land ? — of uncultivated P Of the arable land how much is 
in grass ? Of the land broken up from year to year how is one-half 
appropriated ? — account for this ? Where are potatoes chiefly grown ? 
— why P . Give particulars respecting the domestic animals. Number 
of landed proprietors P Size of fields P Substitute for hedges P The 
effect of this ? Character of the farming implements P Which is of 
Scotch invention P 

Chief manufactures? Seat of the cotton manufacture ? — of the 
linen ? — damasks and fine linen P Of the iron P — woollen cloths ? — 
stockings? — carpets? — silk? — whisky? The sort of iron goods 
made ? How is the weaving carried on in the Highlands P 

Are the fisheries important P The chief salt-water fish ? fresh- 
water ? — that caught in distant seas P The advantages of Scotland 
for fisheries? Number of vessels and persons employed in the 
fisheries P The chief rivers abounding in salmon ? What is done 
with most of the salmon ? The proportion of vessels engaged in 
the whale fishery ? From what port do most proceed P 

Describe the commerce. The imports ? — exports? Principal 
ports ? With whom is the principal trade carried on P What is sent 
to England? — received in exchange? To Ireland? — in exchange? 
To America and W. Indies ? Number of vessels possessed by Scot- 
land ?— tonnage ? Number of sailors ? Where was the first steam- 
vessel used in Europe ? The condition of Scotland before and after 
the Union P 

In what respect is the internal communication good P Account 
for it. In what is it not very superior P Account for it. Name the 
chief canals. State the purpose of the Caledonian Canal. 

Population P — number to sq. m. ? — how distributed ? Revenue ? 

Religion ? Describe the education. Universities ? 

Do many of the Scotch leave their country ? How do they show 
their attachment to it ? — to their countrymen ? The dress of the 
Lowland Scotch ? — of the Highlanders? Describe the Scotch, as 
regards eating,— drinking, — lodging. 

Name the towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants. Describe Edin- 
burgh, .Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, Paisley, Stirling. State par- 
ticulars respecting Scone, Bannockburn, Dunbar, Preston-pans. 
Culloden. Explain the names Edinburgh, Aberdeen} Stirling. 

F2 
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281. Extent.— 300 m. long, 200 m. broad ; 32,000 
£q. m. Figure, rhomboidaL 

The length is from Fair Head, in the 2V.£., to Mieen Head, ir> 
the 8. W, ; the breadth from the most E. point of Down, to Slyne 
Head, the W. point of Gal way. 

282. Coast— Much indented on the JP., N.W^ 
and&JF.; 2,200 m. 

Principal Openings. — On the W., Mouth of the 
Shannon, Dunmanus Bay, Bantry B., Ken mare 
River, Dingle B. f Galway B., Clew B., Sligo B., 
Donegal Bay. 

On the S.y Roaring-water Bay, Kinsale Harbour, 
Cork Harbour, and Waterford Harbour. 

On the N. y Lough Swilly and Lough Foyle. 

On the E. 9 Belfast Lough, Strangford Lough, 
Dundalk Bay, Dublin Bay, and Wexford Haven. 

North Channel, ■ between Ireland and Scotland, 
only 14 m. across. 

283. The unbroken exposure to the Atlantic, and the prevalence 
of the W. '•winds, which blow for three-quarters of the year, accounts 
for the extremely indented character of the coast on the W. and 8. W. 
The cliffs on these shores are generally very lofty, those iV. of Achil 
Island being near 2,000 feet high. Ireland abounds in fine harbours. 
Bantry Bay and Cork Harbour are almost unrivalled, and each might 
contain all the naval force of the empire. Including these, there are 
14 harbours in which the largest men-of-war might ride in safety, and 
about 70 fitted for the ordinary purposes of commerce. There is but 
one good harbour on the E. (Strangford Lough), and the entrance to 
that is somewhat dangerous. 8, of Dublin Bay there is hardly an 
inlet, and shoals abound near the shore. Dublin Bay is without pro- 
tection from the E. winds, and is a good deal encumbered with sand- 
banks. To prevent the accumulation of sand at the mouth of the 
River Liffey, two sea-walls have been built of granite ; one from the 
N. of the bay, about half a mile in length ; and one from the S. of 
Dublin, which stretches into the bay for more than 3 m. They have 
not, however, been of much use. 

1 The native name ta Erin. Btrabo, the Roman historian, aays that the ancient 
name Hibemia (derived from hiver, tcinUr) th given to it by the Roman, Lectin* 
♦Hey considered it a cold and dreary country. 
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284. Capes. — On the N.> Fair Head, 1 Bengore, 
Malin Hd., 55° 23' N. 9 Bloody Foreland ; on the W. t 
Erris Hd., Achil Hd., Slyne Hi, Loop Hd., Kerry 
Hi, Mizen Hi ; on the &, Cape Clear, 51° 26' A. f 
Carnsore Pt. ; on the E., Wicklow Hi, Howth Hd. 

A little to the W. of Bengore is the Giant's Causeway, which 
consists of many thousands of basaltic columns, forming 3 piers, the 
longest of which runs nearly a quarter of a mile into the sea. These 
columns are from 40 to 56 ft. nigh, of a regular figure, mostly six- 
sided, and so close that a knife-blade can with difficulty be put 
between them. Each column consists of several parts, the upper 
surface of each part being a socket, which receives a corresponding 
protuberance on the under surface of that which is above it. 

285. Islands. — Numerous, but unimportant 
Rathlin, Achil,* Arranmore, 8 Valentia, and Clear. 

286. Mountain System. — Mountains on the coast ; 
central parts flat Macgillycuddy's Reeks, with 
Gurrane Tual, 3,400 ft, the highest mt in Ireland ; 
Galtee Mountains, 3,000 ft ; Wicklow Hills, 3,000 
t*t ; Knockmeledown Mountains, 2,700 ft. ; Mourne 
Mts., 2,700 ft ; Slieve Bloom Mts., 1,700 ft. 

287. On the whole, Ireland is flat. The great central plain, which, 

with gentle undulations, consists of almost one third of the island, 
extends in one part from sea to sea ; there being no hill 400 ft. high 
between Dublin Bay and Galway Bay. But besides the above range?, 
there is a good deal of hilly country in the W. counties ; and some of 
the hills of Donegal, Mayo, and Sligo, have an elevation of above 
2,000 ft. Unlike the Scottish mountains, comparatively few of those 
of Ireland are barren, and many are cultivated to their summits. 

288. Water System. Rivers. — Shannon, 214 m. ; 
fiandon, Lee, Bl&ckwater, 100 m. ; Suir, Nore, Bar- 
row, Slaney, Liffey, Boyne, Lagan, Bann, Foyle. 

289. The Shannon is navigable to Lough Allen, that is, throughout 
its whole extent, except 7 miles. The navigation is not, however, 
without obstructions, though some have been removed, and othnrs 
avoided by canals from one part of the river to another. Generally 
the rivers of Ireland are navigable to a much greater extent than those 
of Scotland, but lets so than those of England. The Bann, of little 
importance commercially, owing to its rapid current, is noted for the 
■abundance of Salmon, which is found also in most of the Irish rivers. 

l Called, alio, Benmore : i. «., big mountain, the cliffs being aboTe 600 feet big* 

* Achil mean* eagle. Eagles are fcmod on this iale. 

* Arranmore moans, big Aran. It is the largest of tiurcelslands called Aji*a. 
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290. Lakes. 1 — Very numerous, and, considering 
the size of the island, large. Neagh, 150 sq. m. ; 
Erne, Corrib, Mask, Allen, Ree, Derg,* Killarney. 

291. Lough Neagh is the largest lake in the British Islands. Its 
shores being low, it is subject to storms, which make its navigation 

dangerous. Its waters are noted for their petrifying qualities. Erne 
consists of two lakes, both of which, as well as the channel which 
unites them, contain numerous islands, some thickly peopled, and 
others well wooded and romantic. Loughs Allen, Ree, and Derg, 
ere formed by the Shannon. The lakes of Killarney consist of three 
parts, called the Lower Lake, Lake Turk, and the Upper Lake. In 
the combination of sublime and beautiful scenery they are almost 
unrivalled. From one side of the Lower Lake spring mountain? 
more than 2,000 feet high, clothed with large forest trees ; while on 
the other, the shore, covered with rich verdure, shelves down to the 
lake very gently. The Upper Lake is almost surrounded by majestic 
naked mountains. They are all studded with islands, one of which, 
Innisfallen, is considered as beautiful as any in Europe*. 
Ireland is a remarkably well watered country. 

292. Climate. — Mild, but hunud. 

293. The number of lakes, as well as its insular position, con- 
tributes to the humidity of the climate. Not only more rain falls 
than in England, but the atmosphere is always more charged with 
moisture. This causes the verdant appearance of the country, and 
has given it the name oi the " Emerald Isle." It is on this account, 
too, that Ireland is so admirably fitted for a grazing country. 

294. Soil. — Extremely fertile, but more than a 
tenth part bog. 

293. The bogs are composed of vegetable matter called peat, and 
are generally from 20 to 30 feet deep. The peat is used as fuel. 
Unlike the English fens, they are higher than the surrounding 
country. A line drawn from Howth Head to Sligo, and another 
from Wicklow Head to Galway, would enclose the principal bogs, 
most of which are in Connaught. The various bogs in King's 
County, Eildare, Roscommon, and Meath, form the bog of Allen, 
which is the largest in the country. The bogs and lakes constitute 
the distinguishing physical features of Ireland. 

296. Productions. Animal. — Like those of 
England, but fewer. No venomous reptiles. 

297. Vegetable. — Somewhat bare of trees, though 
formerly covered with forests. 

208. Ireland was once called the Island of Woods, and the trunkt 
of large trees are still found abundantly in the bogs. 

1 The Irish term lough, like the Scotch locb, ix applied not only to takes, but 
aisc t* urns cf the tea which are nearly landlocked. t Red fofca. 
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29U. Minerals. — Not important. 

300. Coal is neither good nor abundant. The Kilkenny coal-field 
b the best Copper is chiefly found in Cork. Iron ore is widely 
diffused, but, from the* want of good coal, is not worked. Beautiful 
marble is found in Donegal and Gal way. Limestone is very 
abundant. A little gold and silver have been found in Wicklow. 

301. Race and Language. — The Gaelic division 
of the Celtic family. 

302. The Irish resemble the Highlanders of Scotland. Their Ian 
guage is called Erse or Irish. In the N. y English only is spoken, 
the people being mostly of English and Lowland Scotch descent. 
Indeed, English is now understood in almost every part. 

EXERCISE IX. 

Draw Ireland. Sow is it bounded ? T)ie latitude of its N. and 8. 
points $ The longitude of its E. and W. points 9 Its greatest length ? 
— breadth ? Number of sq. m. ? Its comparative size t Its shape ? 

Length of coast ? The difference between the E. and oilier coasts f 
Why ? The principal openings on the W. f— S. ?—N. ?—E. f The 
country nearest to Ireland 9 Least distance between them ? Num- 
ber of harbours suitable for trade ? — for the largest men-of-war 
The best harbour on the E. t The disadvantages of Dublin Bay f 
Describe the great works constructed in the bay. 

The principal capes on the iV. 9— W. *— & *— E. 9 E plain the 
name Benmore. Great natural curiosity near Bengore? Describe 
it. The chief islands P Explain the names Achil and Arranmore. 

Is Ireland flat or mountainous ? What part is mountainous ? — 
flat ? The highest mountain ? In what range ? Other chief ranges, 
with the height of their highest points ? Sue of the great central 
plain ? How far does it extend E. and W. t Which of the W. 
counties are hilly? The difference between the Irish and Scotch 
mountains? 

Is Ireland well watered ? The largest river ? Its length ? The 
rivers which empty themselves on the & coast ? — the E. f — the N. f 
What river is navigable almost to its source ? The character of the 
rivers generally, as regards navigation ? Of the Bann ? 

The chief lakes? The meaning of the term lough? Describe 
Loughs Neagh and Derg. What lakes are formed by the Shannon ? 
The most beautiful lakes ? Describe them. A beautiful island ? 

Climate? The cause of its humidity? The consequence? A 
name given to Ireland ? The character of the soil ? The proportion 
of bog ' ^Describe the bogs. Where chiefly found ? The largest 
bog? What are the distinguishing physical features of Ireland r 

What sort of animals are not found in Ireland ? The difference 
between the former and present state of Ireland, as regards forests t 
Are the minerals important ? Name the chie£ and their localities. 

Race and language? Whom do the Irish resemble? Where u 
English the vernacular language, and how is it progressing. 
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303. Divisions. — 4 Provinces, Ulster, Leinstez^ 
Connaught, and Munster. 32 Counties. 

Counties. County Towns, Counties. County Townr. 



Ulster, 9 Counties, viz. : 


Antrim 


Antrim 


Londonderry 

Donegal 

Tyrone 

Fermanagh 

Oavan 


Londonderry 

Donegal 

Omagh 

Enniskillen 

Cavan 


Monaghan 

Armagh 

Lown 


Monaghan 

Armagh 

Downpatrick 


Leinster, 


12 Counties. 


Louth 


Dundalk 


Meath 


Trim 


West Meath 


Mullingar 


Longford Longford 
King's County Tullamore 
Queen's County Maryborough 
Kildare Kildare 



Dublin 


Dublin 


Wicklow 


Wicklow 


Wexford 


Wexford 


Carlow 


Carlow 


Kilkenny 


Kilkenny 


Munster, 


6 Counties. 


Tipperary 


Clonmel 


Waterford 


Waterford 


Cork 


Cork 


Kerry 


jfralee 


Limerick 


Limerick 


Clare 


Ennia 


Connaught, 5 Counties. 


Gal way 


Gal way 


Mayo 


Castlebar 


Sligo 


Sligo [Shannon 
Carrick - on - 


Leitrim 


Roscommon 


Roscommon 



304. Agriculture. — In a backward state. 06- 
jects of culture, pasture and artificial grass, oats, 
wheat, potato, flax. ^J 

805. The pasture farms are grazing or dairy. On the first, cattle 
are roared, of which great numbers are sent to England. The dairy 
farms produce butter, which is also largely exported. The potato is, 
in some districts, the chief food. Of the land under cultivation about 
one-half is in natural pasture. Of the other half, near 2 million 
acres grow oats, much the most important corn ; about 1± million 
artificial grasses ; 1 million potatoes ; and half a million wheat. Flax 
is largely and increasingly cultivated, mostly ir. Ulster. 

The most important domestic animals are cattle, swine, and poultry. 
Ireland has little more than half as many sheep as Scotland, but 
twice as many head of cattle, and eight times as many pigs. 

306. Ireland is an agricultural country; two-thirds of its 21,000,000 
acres being under cultivation, and four-fifths of the people dependipg 
on the produce of the soil. But the farming is poor, although great 
improvements have been made within the last few years. 

Its humid atmosphere and fertile soil produce the finest pasture 
fand. Pastoral agriculture has increased of late. A few years ago 
300,000 families obtained a precarious livelihood from patches of ground 
of 1 to 6 acres. Now there are not one-fifth of these small holdings. 
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307. Mamufactures. — Not thriving, except linen. 

The linen manufacture is prosperous, and increas- 
ing. It is carried on almost entirely in the N., at 
Belfast, Newry, Drogheda, Louth, and Dublin. 

308. But a good deal of linen is made in the open country, by 
the cotters, who grow the flax on their own grounds, spin it in 
their families, and weave it themselves with the hand-loom. 

The manufacture of spirits has declined during the last few 
years. The cotton manufacture is inconsiderable ; Belfast ia 
the principal seat. Coarse woollen goods are made by the 
farmers during the intervals of agricultural employment, and a 
little fine cloth is made at Dublin. ' 

309. Fisheries. — Herring, cod, ling, &c. Fresh 
water. — Salmon, eel, trout. 

310. The coasts of Ireland abound in fish. The fisheries are 
not in a very flourishing condition. Ireland, with twice the 
population of Scotland, employs fewer hands; and a great 
number of salt herrings are imported from the latter country. 
The number of fishing boats is about 16,000, and of persons em- 
ployed in taking and curing the fish about 70,000. About one- 
fortieth of the suri.-vce consists of lakes, and these, as well aa 
the numerous rivere, are most abundantly stocked with fresh- 
water fish ; great numbers of which are now, in consequence of the 
rapidity of steam communication, brought to England. 

311. Commerce. Impoils. — Cotton and woollen 
goods, linen, yarn, tea, sugar, tobacco, coals, haber- 
dashery, iron and hardware, timber, herrings, salt. 

312. Exports. — Butter, salt beef and pork, bacon, 

cattle, pigs, oats and oatmeal, wheat and flour, eggs, 
copper ore, linen. 

313. Ports.— Belfast, -Dublin, Cork, Waterford. 
Londonderry, Newry, Limerick, Drogheda, Wexford, 
Dundalk, Sligo, Galway. 

314. It will be seen that the imports are chiefly manufacture d 
goods from Great Britain, and colonial produce. The exports 
are agricultural produce (provisions and live stock), and linen. 

315. The trade of Ireland was formerly almost confined to Eng- 
land, but that with other countries is now increasing. The chief 
ports for provisions are Cork, Dublin, Belfast, Newry, and 
Limerick, which trade most with Liverpool, Bristol and Glasgow. 

316. Kingstown, on the S. head of Dublin Bay, a port and mail 
packet station, affords the most ready communication between 
the capital and England, through Holyhead and Liverpool. 
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31?. Internal Communication. — Eoads good ; 
few canals. Kailroads (189). 

818. There are two fine canals ; the Grand Canal, connecting 
Dublin with the Shannon and the Barrow ; and the Royal Canal, 
connecting Dublin with the Shannon, at a point further N. 
Their cost, £3,000,000, was defrayed by Government. 

319. There is a most important External Communication with 
North America by means of" the Telegraph Lines across the 
Atlantic which have their European Terminus in the Island of 
Valentia. 

320. Population. — Near 5J millions. 

The census of 1881 shows a decrease of a quarter of a million 
since 1871. The population is now not three-fourths of what it 
was in 1841. The people leave in great numbers for England 
or the United States. 

There has been an increase in the county of Dublin, in the 
great manufacturing town of Belfast, and in Londonderry. 

321. Religion. — The great majority of the people 
are Koman Catholics. 1 

322. Archbishoprics. — Protestant, 2 ; Armagh 
and Dublin. Bishoprics, 10. 

323. Eoman Catholic Archbishoprics, 4; Armagh, 
Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam. Bishoprics, 23. 

324. The Protestant Church of Ireland is no longer connected 
with the State. The Protestants, about half Episcopalians, 
half Presbyterians, are found chiefly in Ulster. Since 1829, 
Boman Catholics are eligible to public offices, from which they 
had before been excluded. 

325. Education. — Improving : 2 Universities, 
Dublin and the Queen's ; the latter is in connection 
with the Queen's Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway. Maynooth College, for the education of 
priests for the Eoman Catholic Church. 

, 826. A great number of schools for the poor are now established 
in connection with the " National Board/' and their expenses 
in part defrayed by the Government. The attendance is not 
compulsory ; and there are many schools not in connection with 
the Board, which are supported by endowments or subscriptions. 
The Queen's coUeges are general colleges, being open equally 
to Boman Catholics and Protestants. 

1 Of a hundred people in Ireland, there are- 
Roman Catholics ' 70 
Protestants . . i 30 

100 

.1 
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327. Government — Viceregal, the governor being 
styled the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

328. In the year 1800 the Irish Parliament was united with 
that of England. Since the passing of the Reform Bill, Ireland 
sends 105 members to the House of Commons, instead of 100, as 
fixed at the Union. (See 200.) 

329. Miscellaneous Observations. — The food of the poor has been 
principally the potato ; with milk and meal in N.E. ; milk in 
the S. and E. ; and alone in the W. The houses are still of a 
wretched description, mere mud hovels in the W., which are often 
occupied by the pig and the poultry, as well as the family. 

But owing to the operation of the Incumbered Estates Act, 
estates to the value of several millions have changed hands ; and 
being now held by persons of capital, are much improved, and 
the people upon them employed. From this cause, and the 
diminished population, the wages of the labourer are now better 
than formerly, and altogether his condition is improved. 

Beggars still abound in many-parts. Great numbers of Irish 
labourers come over to England to help to get in the hay and 
corn harvests, and return in time for their own potato crops. 

330. Towns.— 6 of more than 20,000 inhabitants. 
250,000 ; Dublin ; with suburbs, near 340,000. 
200,000 ; Belfast. 80,000 ; Cork. 

40,000 ; limerick. 30,000 ; Londonderry. 
20,000 ; Waterford. 

331. Dublin.*— Capital ; university ; archbishopric ; residence 

of Lord-Lieutenant ; a beautiful city ; 8t. Stephen's Square, one 
of the finest and largest in the British Empire ; fine quays along 
the river ; Nelson and Wellington's monuments, — the latter 210 
feet high ; trade, — second port of the country ; manufactures. 

Cork. — Trade, especially in provisions ; third port ; victualling 
of the navy. 

Belfast. — Linen and cotton manufactures; trade, — first 
manufacturing town and port of the country/ 

Watebpord. — Trade; provisions ;. fourth port ; Nymph Bank, 
on the neighbouring coast, noted for the abundance of cod and 
other fish. Cod fishery at Newfoundland. 

Limerick. — Trade ; glove manufacture ; treaty of 1691. 

(talway. — Port for steamers to and from New York. 

Dbogheda, on the Boyne.— Battle, 1690 ; William HI. defeated 
James n. 

Kilkenny. — Coal mines ; Dunmore Hole, noted for its stalac- 

Armagh. — Metropolitan archbishopric. [tites. 

Donaghadee. — Passage to Scotland. 

1 Dublin means black pool, and was so called, probably, from the muddy swamps 
at the month of the river. q. 
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EXERCISE X. 

dors.— £twry ptaee u tobt found oat, and marked on a map of the pupiTe drotx 
ing: or the name it to be inserted on a blank tnap, either in full or contracted. 

How is Ireland divided ? Name the province*. — The counties in 
Ulster ?— Leinster ?— Munster ? — Connaught ? 

The state of agriculture P The objects of culture ? The kinds ol 
pasture farms f How is a good deal of the cattle disposed of? — the 
butter ? The principal article of food with the peasantry ? The 
most important domestic animals ? Compare Ireland and Scotland. 

Is Ireland manufacturing or agricultural? Prove that it is so. 
U the farming good P Is it improving ? 

The chief manufactures ? Which is improving ? Towns engaged 
in the manufacture ? Is all made in large towns P How then P 
The condition of the manufacture of spirits P— of cotton ? Is much 
fine cloth made ? Who make the coarse ? 

The sea fish off the coasts P Fresh- water fish ? The condition of 
the Irish sea fisheries P Prove that. The number of boats employed 
in the fisheries P— of individuals P The proportion the lakes bear to 
the whole country ? How is much of the fresh- water fish disposed 
of? What has afforded facilities for this P 

The imports? — exports? Value of the imports? — exports P 
Nature of the imports? — exports? With what country was the 
trade almost exclusively carried on? Chief ports engaged in the 
provision trade? The ports of Great Britain with which they 
chiefly trade? 

The number of vessels belonging to Ireland ? The tonnage of the 
whole P Number of seamen ? Name the chief ports in the order of 
their importance. 

The character of the roads ? The two chief canals ? What dc 
they connect ? The expense of formation ? How defrayed ? 

The population ? Number to a sq. m. ? Revenue ? 

The established religion?. The religion of the majority P Th6 
number of Catholics to 100 inhabitants? Where are there most 
Protestants ? How many Protestant archbishoprics ? Name them. 
Bishoprics? How many Catholic archbishoprics? Name them. 
Bishoprics ? How many universities ? What provision is made by 
Government for the education of the poor? Is there any other 
provision ? 

The Government? When did the union of the Parliaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland take place? How many members are 
returned by Ireland? More or less than by the Act of Union 
When were Catholics made eligible to public offices ? 

The condition of the poor as regards food? — Habitations ?- 
Wages P — Employment P When do many labourers leave Ireland • 
One chief cause of improvement of Ireland P 

Name the towns of 'more than 20,000 inhabitants ? Their popula- 
tion P 

State particulars respecting Dublin, Cork, Belfast, Waterford, 
Limerick, Galway, Drogheda. Kilkenny, Armagh, and Donaghadee. 
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332. Extent.— Length from N.W. to S.E., 660 nv, 
breadth from N.E. to S.W., 615 m.: 203,000 sq. Oft 

333. Cbafffc — Generally unbroken : about 1,200 m.* 

334. Parts of the Sea. — Bay of Biscay.' English 
Channel, 4 Straits of Dover; 5 and, in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Gulf of Lyons. 6 

The only considerable openings into the land are the mouths of ita 
four chief rivers; and the Bay of St. Malo, between the peninsula* 
of Brittany and Cotentin, on the N. W. 

The coast on the N. W. from the Loire to Calais, and the eastern 
part of the coast on the Mediterranean, are rather high, and, in some 
parts, as in Brittany and the extreme east, bold and broken into 
moderate aised inlets. South of the Gironde, as far as the Adour, 
the coast is skirted by sand-hills or dune$ t which are composed of 
sand cast up by the sea, and are constantly changing their shape and 
position, according to the winds which prevail. These hills run 
along the coast for near 150 miles; are from about 100 to ISO feet 
high, and extend inwards 4 or 6 miles. They are gaining on the land 
at the rate of about 60 foot annually, having already covered many 
villages, and the Roman road leading from Bayonne to Bordeaux. 

335. Capes. — Gris Nez 7 \Oree-nd), on the Straits 
of Dover ; La Hogue, in the Channel ; Bee du Roz/ 

336. Islands. — Unimportant. Ushant, off the 
extreme W. of Brittany ; Belleisle, 9 Yeu, R6 t and 
Oleron, in the Bay of Biscay. 

Corsica, though belonging to France, is really an Italian island* 
It is mountainous; the greatest elevation is Monte 'Botondo. 10 It 
possesses great natural advantages ; abounding in wood and metals; 
And having a superior soil and climate. The people are, however, in 
a very rude state, and these advantages turned to little account. 

The Channel Islands, off Normandy, belong to England. (106.) 

i France derives its name from the Franks, a collection of German tribes, who 
conquered the country in the 5th century. The name Franks wean* the fim 
V*opU, and France therefore means the free country. 

* Except in the north, the actual boundaries of France coincide trlbh strongly 
marked natural features, the sea or high mountains, or a wide river. This adds 
to the security of the country. 

* 8o called, from the province of Spain of that name. The French csll it the 
Bolfe dt Qasctynt,— the Gulf of Gascony. 

* In France, and on the Continent generally, It is called Uu channsl (La McbxJxI 
» The French call it Pas de Calais,— the Strait of Calais. 

* So called, it ts said, from its being so boisterous, and not from the city of T.yona 
7 Oris Nes,— grey nose or caps. B Bee du Bas,— the beak or point of Eaz, 

* From belle; Wutt'ui,— and isk. an island. 

w Mtmti Hotondc means round mountain, It is so called from its shape. 
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337. Mowtiams. — Besides the Alps, between 
France and Italy, the Pyrenees between France 
and Spain, and Mount Jura between France and 
Switzerland, — 

The Cevenne*, greatest elevation 5,000 feet 
The Mountains of Auvergne (Oveme). 6,000 feet. 
The Vosges (Vozsh), between 4,000 and 5,000 ft. 

France is, on the whole, a rather flat country. There is no rising 
ground of importance in the north or west, and the greatest elevation, 
in the centre, is not more than about 6,000 feet. The scenery is 
therefore generally rather tame. But on the borders of Italy and 
Spain the mountains are bold and lofty. The Alps, between France 
and Italy, have some summits above 13,000 feet high, and Mont 
Blanc near 16,000 ; and the Pyrenees, between France and Spain, 
several above 10,000 feet. Some of the departments on the Spanish 
and Italian frontiers, especially the latter, are consequently rugged 
and mountainous. 

The Cevennes, which, under different names, run from the S. to 
N.B. t though with decreasing elevations as they get northward, 
divide the country into two unequal portions, and form its great 
watershed (36); the principal streams being on the long descent 
towards the Atlantic. The range of the Vosges in the east forms the 
eastern boundary of the basin of the Sadne, the Cevennes being the 
western. To the B. of the Vosges the streams flow into the Rhine. 
The mountains of Auvergne 1 are of volcanic origin, and separate the 
basins of the Loire and the Garonne. 

One striking feature in the face of the country are the Landes,' in 
the S. 7T., between the Gironde and the Adour, consisting of heaths 
or marshes composed of a loose sandy soil, with/ here and there 
patches of pasture or cultivated land. Sheep-rearing employs the 
comparatively few inhabitants, and they move across the sands on 
stilts 2, 3, or more feet high. 

338. Rivers, — Seine, Loire, Garonne, Rhone. 

Yrance is a well- watered country. As the highest ground is in 
the JB. and £., the rivers must, of course, originate there ; and so 
three of the xour principal ones have, on the whole, a north-westerly 
course. The Rhone lies between the high Alpine regions and the 
lesser elovations in which the other rivers originate. 

The first three rivers not rising in very high ground, and having^ 
as compared with the height of their source, a long course, have the 
current of their waters slow. But the Rhone, rising at an elevation 
of near 6,000 feet, rushes down its steep descent with gre it Telocity. 
It is, in met one of the most rapid riven in Europe. /' 

i It wm by ascending one of then mountain!, the Pay do Dome, that Pwcei 
proved that at greater eleratione the height of the oolnmn of mercury in the bare* 
meter is diminished. ■ From tandt, a Aeott or deMrt p Jot*. 
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339. The Seine drains the northern part, rising 
in the table-land of Langres ; and after a course of 
470 miles, discharges itself into the British Channel. 

Tributaries. — On the N. side of its basin, the Maine and the Oise 
\Wd») ; and on the S. side, the Yonne (Tun). 

The declivity down which the Seine runs is very slight, being only 
one foot in 3,800, and its course is very winding ; the current is, 
therefore, extremely slow. Owing to this, the tide rushes up the 
river with great force to a considerable distance. 

340. The Loire (Lwdr) drains Central France 
rising in the Cevennes Mountains ; and after a course 
of 600 miles, discharges itself into the Bay of Biscay. 

Tributaries. — On the N. side of its basin, the MayentM, which 
itself receives the Sarthe ; and on the 8. side, the Allier (Allia\ ths 
Cher (Share) t and the Viennt. 

341. The Garonne drains the &, rising in the 
Pyrenees ; and after a course of 360 miles, discharges 
itself into the Gironde, and so into the Bay of Biscay. 

Tributaries. — On the N. of its basin, the Tarn and the Lot (L6). 

342. The Dordogne rises in the mts. of Auvergne, 
and joins the Garonne a little below Bordeaux The 
united streams are then called the Gironde. 

In strictness, the Gironde is no river at all ; but rather an estuary, 
like our H umber. 

343. The Rhone rises in the Alps, drains the S.E, 
of France, between the Cevennes, Jura, and the Alps •- 
and after a course of 530 miles, discharges itself by 
four mouths into the Mediterranean. The Sodne 
rises in the Yosges, drains the district between the 
Cevennes and Jura, and joins the Rhone at Lyons. 

Tributaries.— The Douba (Doob), a trib. of the Sadne, with its 
winding and sluggish current ; and the Isere (Esare) and Durance, 
which enter the Rhone. These drain the eastern part of the basin. 
The western side is too narrow to supply a large river. 

The declivity of the Rhone is very steep, being one foot in 435. 
The current is, in consequence, extremely rapid. A great deal of 
earthy matter is carried down by it, which has pushed the coast 
of France, near its mouths, 9 miles further south than it was 1,800 
years ago. The Sabne has a very slight descent, and its course 
is very tortuous ; its current is therefore very slow. These streams 
present a singular appearance at Lyons, as they both flow in the 
«ame bed, but do not at once unite : the Rhone proceeding rapidly 
along the left bank, and the Sadue sluggishly along the right bank. 
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BatfUr 8tr$ams. — Braining the diitrkt north of the basin of the 
Mae, — the Moselle, the N.E. ; the Maese, the N. ; and the Summe, 
the K. W. The Moselle and the Maese are tributaries of the Rhine ; 
the 8omme empts itself into the British Channel. The Vilaine 
drains a district W. of the Loire basin ; the Charente, the district 
not far inland, between the basins of the Loire and the Garonne ; 
and the Adour, the extreme 8. W. of France, south of the Garonne 
basin. This last has a rapM bourse, and is subject to desolating 
inundations, on the melting of the snow in the Pyrenees. 

344. Lakes, — None of importance. 

On the coast of the Mediterranean there are bodies of salt water, 
separated from the sea by thin straps of land; these are called 
Lagoons. Lagoons are also formed on the coast of the Bay of Biscay, 
south of the Garonne ; as the sand accumulated on the coast prevents 
the streams from entering the sea. They are all very shallow. 

345. Climate. — Delightful ; the «ky generally 
clear, and the air salubrious. 

Placed in the middle of the temperate gone, and little elevated, 
the extremes of temperature are unknown; but the difference 
between the north and south is very perceptible. In the moat 
southern parts, the olive is productive; farther north, the maize; 
beyond both these, the vine will nourish ; but in the extreme north, 
its place is supplied by the apple. The western parts which jut into 
the ocean, as Brittany and Normandy, have a humid atmosphere, 
resembling the south-western counties of England ; in consequence 
of which there are verdant meadows, which nourish and fatten the 
finest cattle. The salubrity of the climate is proved by the number 
of invalids who resort to the south, especially to Montpelier. In the 
central districts, hailstorms sometimes do extensive mischief. 

The mean temperature of Paris is like that of London, but the sum- 
mer of Paris is hotter, as its winter is colder, than that of London. 

346. Soil. — Generally fertile. 

There are detached portions of great sterility ; as, for instance, the 
barren heaths in the south-west. 

347. WUd Animals. — Wolf and wild boar in the 
large forests ; ermine and hamster near the Vosgea. 

Fishy like those of England, in abundance on the 
N. and W. coast ; the tunny and anchovy in the 
Mediterranean. 

348. Forests. — About one seventh of France is 
forest land, which abounds most in the east 

It is estimated that about one half of France is arable; on* 
seventh, forest ; one tenth, pasture ; one sixteenth, roads, wate;, 
buildings, &c. ; one seventh, waste lands; one twenty-sixth, vine- 
yard* ; and th« rest, miscellaneous cultivation. 
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349. Minerals. — Not very abundant. Iron, coal, 
salt, marble, and building stone. 

The coal of France is inferior to that of the British islands, 
and is not found in abundance near the iron districts. The ex- 
pense of working the iron is thus increased. About one ninth 
as much coal is raised as in the United Kingdom, and the 
quantity is increasing every year. The only very important coal- 
fields are, one in the extreme north (departments Nord and Pas 
de Calais), which extends through Belgium, and beyond the 
Rhine : and another in the district near the upper part of the 
Loire. The salt lagoons and marshes in the south and south-west 
are a source of national wealth, in consequence of the great quantity 
of salt obtained thence by evaporation. Rock-salt isprocured from 
theneighbourhoodoftheMo8elle,andthesupplyseenis exhaustible. 

350. Race. — Greek-Latin, and Celtic. -■ 

The ancient inhabitants were called Gauls ; but after their con- 
quest by the Romans, they were so merged in the latter people 
that their language and distinctiveness as a people were lost. 
The Franks, who were of Teutonic origin, and who, by their con- 
quest, gave their name to the country, formed, perhaps, no larger 
proportion of the inhabitants than the Norman conquerors in Eng- 
land, and did not sensibly affect the great mass of the people. 

The French Language is essentially Latin, with some admix- 
ture of Teutonic words introduced by the German conquerors. 

The inhabitants of some of the departments on the Rhine, which 
have been comparatively recently incorporated with France, are 
of German extraction, and speak that language ; those of the 
south-west, near the borders of Spain, are of Iberian or Spanish 
extraction, and speak the Basque language : the Corsicans speak 
Italian ; and the inhabitants of Brittany, owing to the influx of 
Britons who settled among them when they were driven from 
Britain by the Saxons, a form of the British, called Armoric. 

EXERCISE XI. 

NoT&.—Every place is to be found out. and marked on a map 6f the pupiVs draw* 
ing; or the name is to be inserted on a blank map, either in full or contracted. 
Draw a map of France. What does the word France mean ? 
How was it given to this country ? 

What bounds # France ontheN., S., E., W. ? Which of these 
boundaries is arbitrary ? Latitude of most N. and S. points*? — 
longitude of most E. and W.? Greatest length? — breadth? 
Number of sq. m. ? 

The seas that wash the coast of France ? Extent of coast ? 
Describe it. The principal openings into the land ? The effect 
of a long sea coast, with deep openings into the land ? What do 
the French call the British Channel ? — the Straits of Dover ? 
How does the Bay of Biscay get its name ? 
Capes? — into what seas do they project? Explain the names. 
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Islands r An Italian island belonging to France P Describe it- 
Islands on the coast belonging to England? 

Mountain ranges between France and other countries F Greatest 
heights in each P The ranges of hills ? Their situation ? Greatest 
elevation ? Is France generally fiat or hilly ? The character of 
French scenery generally P Mountainous parts ? Greatest elevation, 
in Central France ? The character of the scenery near Spain and Italy r 

Is France well watered ? Chief rivers P Where do three of these 
take their rise, and why? What is, on the whole, the direction of 
their course ? — why ? Where is the basin of the Rhone ? A differ- 
ence between the three first, and the Rhone? Account for th* 
difference. 

The part drained by the Seine ? Its rise ? — length ? Where doefc 
it discharge its waters ? Average fall P Character of its course ? 
Consequence of these two facts? A consequence of its extreme 
slowness ? — Chief tributaries ? — The part drained by the Loire ? Its 
rise ? — length P Where does it empt itself ? — Chief tributaries ? — 
The part drained by the Garonne ? Its rise ? — length P Where does 
it empt itself P What important river joins it P Its rise ? After 
the union, what is the water called ? Is it properly a river ? What 
does it resemble in England ? — Chief tributaries P — What part does 
the Rhone drain ? Its rise ? — length ? Where does it empt itself P Its 
chief tributary ? The district it drains P Where do the rivers unite P 
A difference in the currents of the Rhone and Saone P The cause of 
the difference ? What remarkable phenomenon do they exhibit near 
Lyons ? What effect results at the mouth of the Rhone from its 
rapidity ? — Chief tributaries ? 

Give other smaller rivers, and say what districts they drain. 

Has France any lakes of importance P What bodies of water hat 
she along her coast ? At what parts P 

Climate P Its sky P Its air ? Is there much difference between 
the temperature of the N. and S. t How is this shown ? What 
part has a climate similar to the S. W counties of England ? Why t 
The consequence? What wide-spread mischief occurs in Central 
France occasionally P 

Soil ? Is it uniformlygood ? 

The chief animals ? Where found ? Fish on the W. coast?— in 
the Mediterranean ? Proportion of forest-land ? 

la France rich in minerals P The chief P Has England or France 
better %oal P Near what ore is the coal of England found ? Is it so 
in France generally P What is the consequence ? What proportion 
does the coal extracted bear tp that of England ? Where are thf 
most important coal-fields P What advantages has France for pro- 
curing salt P Where is rock-salt chiefly obtained from? 

Of what race are the French ? What was the ancient name of the 
inhabitants of France ? Of what race were their last cenqueron f 
Did they sensibly affect the mass of the people ? Why not ? 

What is the foundation of the French language ? Account for the 
old language of the Gauls being superseded by the Latin. 
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351. Divisions. — 86 Departments :' before 1790, 
32 divisions, called Provinces. Savoy, Nice, ob- 
tained from the King of Sardinia in I860, Alsace 
and part of Lorraine lost in 1870-1. 

PROVINCES DnTABTMINTS. 

French Flanders NorcL 

Artois .... Faa de Calais. 

Picardy . . . Somme. 

Normandy . . Seine Inf&rieure, Eure, Calvados, Manche, Orne. 

Isle of France . Aisne, Oise, Seine, Seine et Oise, Seine et Maine. 

Marne, Ardennes, Aube, Haute Marne- 

Meuse, Meurthe et Moselle, Vosges. 

Eure et Loire, Loiret, Loir et Cher. 

Indre et Loire. 

Cher, Indre. 

Nievre. *•/ 

Allier. 

Creuse. 

Correze, Haute Vienna. 

Cantal, Puy de Dome. 

Sarthe, Mayenne. 

Maine et Loire. [Nord, IUe et Vflaine. 

Loire Inferieure, Morbihan, Finisterre, Cdtes dil 

Vendee, Deux Sevres, Vienne. ' 

Charente. 

Charente In&rieure. 

Haute Sadne, Doubs, Jura. 

Tonne, Cdte d'Or, Sadne et Loire, Ain. 

Khone, Loire. . [Aube, Tarn, Haute Garonne. 

Haute Loire,T&rdeche, Lozere, Gard, Herault, 

Pyrenees Orientales. 

Arriege. 

Aveyron, Lot, Tarn et Garonne. 

Gera, Hautes Pyrenees, Landes, Lot et Garonne* 
Dordogne, Gironde. 

Basses Pyrenees. 

Hautes Alpes, Drome, Isere. 

Bouches du Rhone, Var, Basses Alpes. 

Corse. 

Vaucluse. 

Savoie, Haute Savoie. 

Alpes Maritimes. 

1 The departments are generally named after the chief riTer, or some charactes* 
Istic natural features. A knowledge of this fact and of the following wordi will 
make their meaning apparent :— nord* north .- et, and,- de, oft du, of the; inf4- 
rieure, lower; bos, or baste*, two,- haul, haute, or haute*, high; cdtes, hitis; finis, 
end; terre, land: deux, two: orientales, eastern,- bouches, mouths. 

* Avignon belonged to the Pope prerious to the conquests attendant on the 
Vrench revolution, Corsica did not form part of either of the Pronnoos. 
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Champagne . 
Lorraine. . 
Orleannois . 
Touraine 
Berry , , 
Nivernois . 
Bourbonnois 
Marche . . 
Limousin . 
Auvergne . 
Maine • . 
Anjou . . 
Brittany . . 
Poitou . . 
Aunis . . 
fiaintonge . 
French Comt^ 
Burgundy . 
Lyonnois. . 
Languedoc . 
Roussillon . 
Foix . . . 

Cuienne and 
Gascony . 

Beam 

Dauphiny 

Provence 

Corsica . 

Avignon 2 

Savoy 

Nice . . 
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352. AgrunUwe.— Moderately good Objects oj 
culture.— Corn, the vine, tobacco, hemp, flax, mad- 
der, the beetroot ; and, in the &, the mulberry. 

The great proportion of the inhabitants of France are engaged in 
agriculture : it is not, however, conducted so successfully as with ua. 
The system of alternate crops has been but partial!/ adopted, the 
land being allowed to lie idle in fallow. Oxen are employed in many 
labours that with us are performed by hones. 

There are between four and five million landed proprietors in 
France. The division of the land into such minute portions (the 
consequence of its equal distribution among all the children on the 
decease of the proprietor), seems to be unfavourable to improvement, 
by preventing a sufficient outlay of capital upon it. 

Next to the various sorts of corn, the most important cultivation is 
that of the vine; about one twenty-sixth part of France being em- 
ployed as vineyards, and its produce, when manufactured, being 
estimated at near £30,000,000 annually. In consequence of the 
extensive growth of the vine, com is always dearer in the south than 
in the north. The beetroot has been largely cultivated for the manu- 
facture of sugar ; as, during the wars of Napoleon, colonial sugar was 
with difficulty imported. This beetroot sugar is increasingly pro- 
duced in France and the neighbouring countries. The mulberry is 
grown largely in the south, for the sake of its leaves, which are the 
best food for the silkworm. The olive is confined to the south ; the oil 
obtained is inferior, and not near sufficient for the supply of the country. 

The absence of hedges gives a tameness to the face of the country 
almost everywhere, at least to an English eye. 

353. Manufactures. — Considerable ; wine, silk, 
woollen, cotton, linen, hardware, brandy, jewellery. 

France ranks next to England as a manufacturing nation. Its 
manufactures have much increased since the last war. The most 
important is that of wine — which is carried on more or less in all 
the departments, except those of the north ; but the wines of the 
south and east (Champagne, Burgundy, and the clarets of Bordeaux) 
are most highly esteemed. 8etting aside wine, which is a production 
partly agricultural partly manufacturing, silk is the chief manufacture. 
It is almost to France what the cotton manufacture is to England, 
silks being in value one-fifth of all the " special " exports, t. *., com- 
modities of French production. 

This important manufacture is carried on in the south, where the 
raw material is produced. The chief towns are, — Lyons, the centre 
of the trade; Paris, Nimes, Avignon, and Tours. It was intro- 
duced into France in the 15th century, at Tours, the first mulberry 
trees being planted in the neighbourhood of that town. The excel- 
lency of the French silks is much owing to the superiority of their 
colours and designs, resulting from the correct taste of tto people, 
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French woollens are noted for their durability ; their fine cloths 
are especially excellent. The manufacture is not carried on in any 
very large towns, as in England, bnt in districts in various parts of 
the country, especially in and about Elbeuf in Normandy. 

The cotton manufacture has prodigiously increased of late years, 
so that France now makes more than a third as much cotton a*» 
England. It is carried on at Rouen, St. Quentin, Paris, Troves, 
Lille, Tarare (20 miles N.W. of Lyons) and the surrounding district, 
and Cholet (20 miles E. by 8, of Nantes) and its neighbourhood. 
Rouen has been called the " Manchester of France." The compara- 
tive scarcity of coal is now largely met by importation from England 
and Belgium. 

linen is made principally in the N. and E., but also in Dauphiny, 
in the 8.E. Cambrics and lawns at St. Quentin, Cambray (from 
which cambric took its name) ; Valenciennes and Douay. 

The iron works are spread over various parts : the most important 
are along the valley of the Upper Loire. St. Etdenne is the centre 
of the trade. Only about one quarter as much is produced as in 
England, which is of inferior quality. Jewellery, watches and 
clocks, and bronze-work, employ many hands, chiefly at Paris. 

The porcelain of Sevres (near Paris) is noted throughout the world. 

354. CoTnmerce. — Very considerable ; and, before 
the war, increasing. 

Imports. — Raw cotton and silk ; metals, colonial 
produce 1 generally ; wool, timber, indigo, coal. 

Exports. — Silk, woollen, cotton, and linen goods 
wine, brandy ; lace, jewellery, articles of fashion. 

Annual Value. — Imports, above £250,000,000 
Exports, rather less. 2 

France enjoys great advantages for commerce in the variety of 
her products, natural and artificial ; and in her admirable situation 
on tne Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the North Sea. Her foreign 
trade, nearly ruined in her wars with England, is now again very 
considerable, ranking next to that of England. She chiefly trades 
with England, the United States, the French colonies, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland. Spain, and Italy. 

The imports into England (silk and woollen manfs., refined 
sugar, wine and spirits, butter, &c), are in value above .£40,000,000, 
while the Exports of British produce into France (woollen and 
cotton mans., coals) are only £15,000,000. 

1 8o called as coming from the tropical Colonies of England, France, &c. 
Colonial produce includes sugar, coffee, and spices. 

a This amounts both of Imports and Exports, includes the value (about one- 
fifth) of the whole of the goods imported into France but not used there, but 
re-exported to other countries, when these re-exportations are deducted from 
the general commerce we have what the French call "Special Commerce." 
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355. Porte. — Marseilles, Havre, Bordeaux (o), 
Nantes, RocAelle (sA), Dunkirk, Boulogne, Calais. 

356. Internal Communication. — Moderately good. 

The internal communication is inferior to that of England as re- 
gards common roads, railroads, and canals. The principal canals, 
are — the Canal of the South, or Canal of Languedoc, — connecting the 
Garonne and the Mediterranean ; the Canal of the Centre,— con- 
necting the Saone and the Loire ; the Burgundy Canal,— connecting: 
the Saone and the Seine, by means of the Tonne ; the Rhone and 
Rhine Canal, — connecting the Saone and the Rhine. The length of 
the Railways is about 14,000 miles. 

357. Population. — 37 millions : 180 to sq. m. 

With Algeria, France has a population of about 40,000 000. 

358. Army.— Now near 600,000.' 

France was the first military power in the world. The English 
soldier is at least equal to the French, but our army is smaller, and 
widely dispersed over our extensive empire. The prowess of the 
French army was shown in the wars of the Revolution and Napoleon, 
it then consisted of more than 600,000 men, and had it not been for 
the naval ascendency of Britain, the whole world must have been 
enslaved by it. But in the war declared by France against Prussia 
in 1870-1 the military prestige of France passed over to Germany. 
Not only was France defeated in every important engagement, but 
more than 300,000 soldiers surrended as prisoners of war ; and it 
was only by the contribution of two hundred millions of money to 
her enemy, and the surrender of Alsace and a large part of Lorraine, 
that the German army consented to leave the soil of France. 

With a few exceptions every Frenchman serves in the Army be- 
tween the ages of twenty and forty. During five years he is actively 
employed in the Regular Army ; the next four years in the Reserve. 
The next five years he is in the Territorial Army, which is a kind 
of Militia, and the last six in the Reserve of the same force. 

The soldier of course does not pass twenty years in camp or 
barracks ; when he has become well trained he is sent home on 
furlough, but liable to be recalled when any necessity arises. 

Fortresses. — Paris, Lyons, Iille. 

The fortifications of Paris cost about £8,000,000. Metz, hot 
belonging to Germany, surrendered in 1870, with near 200,000 men, 
and an immense amount of military stores. 

359. Navy. — The second in Europe, and, next to 
England, the greatest in the world. 

360. Naval Ports. — Brest, Toulon, Kocheforfc, 
Cherbourg, and L'Orient. J 

i This and similar estimates are the Military Peace Establishment, Very 
much larger forces can he raised in time of war. 
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Brest is the chief Btation of the navy in the Atlantic : Toulon in 
the Mediterranean. Immense stuns have been spent (.£7,000,000) 
by the French Government, with a view to improving the harbour 
of Cherbourg' (opposite the English coast), and so strengthening its 
fortifications as to make it, if possible, impregnable. 

France, like England, the United States, and other countries, has 
in her powerful navy several iron or iron-clad vessels of war. The 
navy is manned by conscription, every sailor of a certain age being 
liable to be called on to join the French fleet. 

361. Debt — The largest in the World. Revenue. 
— About i?120,000,000 ; as is also Expenditure. 

Before the war of 1870-71 the debt had been more than doubled 
tinder the Empire, but it has again been nearly doubled by that 
ill-judged and disastrous war. The amount is little short of 
.£1,000,000,000. The debt and the interest are greater than those 
of either England or America. But much has been spent on rail- 
ways and other useful Public Works. 

The purchase, manufacture, and sale of tobacco is a Government 
monopoly, yielding about .£8,000,000 to the revenue annually. 
Gunpowder is also a Government monopoly. 

362. Govern/merit — A Republic, under a President, 
with a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. % 

The government was hereditary, and vested in the Napoleon 
family. The Emperor Napoleon III. had the power of naming his 
successor. But after the battle of Sedan, the Emperor, with his 
army of near 100,000 men, surrendered to the Prussians. The 
government thus became, and is still, a Republic. 

Previous to the war of 1870, France was making rapid advances 
in wealth and general prosperity, as she is now again doing. 

363. Religion. — Roman Catholic. 

All sects are tolerated, and their various ministers, Jewish as well 
as Christian, paid by the Government. The Protestants (now little 
above half a million) are found chiefly in the south. The Jews are 
estimated at 60,000. 

364. Education. — Defective. 

Prance has a Government system of education, presided over by 
a minister of state, called the Minister of Public Instruction. 

365. Foreign Possessions. — In Africa, Algeria, 
and some places in Senegambia ; in the Indian 
Ocean, Bourbon (how called K&inion) ; in Asia, 
Pondicherry in Hindostan, Lower Cochin-China in 
Further India ; in America, Cayenne in Guiana ; 
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and tho West Indian Islands, Guadaloupe, Mar- 
tinique. New Caledonia, the Marquesas, and 
Society Islands in Oceania. 

France holds M atotti, one of the Comora Islands (801), as a depot 
fcr military stores. St. Pibbrb and Miquhloic, in the Gulf of 8t 
Lawrence (885), are of importance to French boats and fishermen en- 
gaged in the cod fishery off the coast of Newfoundland. Ali these are 
▼err small islands. 

In the wars with England, France has, from time to time, been de- 
prived of her foreign possessions. This trust be the result of a contest 
while England retain* the supremacy of the 



Miscellaneous Observations.— France has produced many men eminent in arts, 
arms, and learning. Frenchman have the reputation of being very gallant ; theil 
women, nevertheless, are employed in hard agricultural and other labours ; and 
the tradesmen leave the management of their business to their wives, while they 
themselves are at cafe's, promenades, or other places of amusement. 

Except the modern parte, their towns generally are ill built, having narrow, 
irregular streets, composed of high bouses, each of which, consisting of many 
stories, serves as the residence of several families. The drainage is also very inferior 
to ours, and the dirt consequently greater. Side pavements for foot passengers 
have been but lately and partially laid down. But they hive, generally, fine 
public walks shaded by trees, public gardens. %nd collections of varions kinds, open 
to the public. Coal is little oa«d for liuiuemk purposes, wood aud charcoal being 
unpi"«ed in«+*ad. 

366. Towns.— About 50 above 20,000 inhab 
1,800,000, Paris, the capital. 
300,000 ; Lyons, Marseilles. 
200,000 ; Bordeaux. 150,000 ; Lille. 

100,000 ; Nantes, Toulouse, Rouen, 
80,000 ; Toulon, St. Etienne. 
70,000 ; Havre, Brest^ 
60,000 ; Roubaix, Amiens, Rheims, Nlmes.. 
50,000 ; Montpelier, Angers, Orleans, Limoges, 

Nice, Nancy, Rennes v t 

40,000 ; Caen, Versailles, Grenoble, Besancon, 

Le Mans, Tours, Boulogne. 
30,000 ; Dijon, Dunkirk, Troyes, Poitiers, Cher- 
bourg, Rochefort, Avignon, Clermont, St 
Quentin, Bourges, Turcoing, L'Orient. 
20,000; Aix, Arras, Montauban, Douay, Valen- 
ciennes, Perpignan, St. Omer, Aries, Cam- 
bray, &c. 

Pabis, on the Seine. — Capital; university ; the second city in Europe 
in size and population ; strongly fortified ; consists of three parts— tL 
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Town (Ville) on the north of the Seine, the University on the wrath, and 
%he City between them, consisting of the two island* of Notre Dame and 
St. Louis, connected by bridges ; the city the oldest part. Abounds in 
noble squares and public gardens, which", with the quays on both sides of 
the river Seine, and the magnificent Boulevards, some of which are the 
old fortifications changed into promenades, are equally serviceable for 
health, amusement and ornament. 

Chief Public Building$.— The cathedral of Notre Dame 1 (twelfth cen- 
tury) ; the Pantheon, the most beautiful church in Paris, in which many 
iilustrioufl Frenchmen are buried. The Palaces of the Tuileries,* with a 
very beautiful garden; the Louvre, the repository of paintings and 
works of art; the Palais Royal and the Luxembourg. Many statues 
and columns, and some triumphal arches. The bridges numerous, but 
not near so imposing as those of London, the river being not half the 
width of the Thames, and several merely connect the city with the oppo- 
site bank. The buildings generally of freestone, mueh of which has Deen 
obtained from quarries, formerly beyond Paris, but now beneath it. 
These excavations have since been used as catacombs, or burial-places, 
but are now closed. Houses large and high, but inhabited by several 
families. The cemetary of Pere la Chaise in the neighbourhood, one of 
the most beautiful in Europe. The manufactures very important, one- 
fifth of all the exports being produced at Paris. Taken by the (Germans 
1871. Held subsequently by the " Communists " for several months, who 
•jet fire to the city in various parts, destroying the Tuileries, the H6tel de 
Ville, &c, murdered the Archbishop of Paris and near seventy other 
"hostages;" destruction of the vendome Column, on which werr 
represented the victories of Napoleon the Great. 

Ltoks, at the junction of the Saone with the Rhone, the second city 
of France as regards manufactures and population. The staple manu- 
facture is silk. The prosperity of the city arises from its position, having 
a ready communication inland by means of the Rhone and Saone, and 
with the Mediterranean by the Rhone. It is, too, just in the centre of 
the district in which the raw silk is produced. 

Marseilles, on the Mediterranean. — The most important port of 
France. One of the most ancient cities, having been founded by a colony 
of Greeks from Asia Minor, between 500 and 600 B.C. The trade vastly 
increased since the French have held Algiers. 

Bordeaux, on the Garonne. The chief port for the export of wines 
and brandy. Roman remains. 

Souzx, on the Seine.— The principal seat of the oottou manufacture. Fine 
Gothic cathedral, now surmounted by a cast-iron tower, weighing more than 
million pounds. 
Lxua- -One of the strongest of the towns of Europe. 

Niiocs, remarkable for the number of fine Roman antiquities ; the amphi- 
theatre, and an ancient temple, now called the Maison Carree, are among the 
most remarkable. Silk manufacture. 

Bateux — Celebrated tapestry, by Maud, the wife of William the Conqueror, 
portraying the conquest of Harold by her husband. 

Calais.— The nearest port to England, and the last town held by the English in 
France. Amixns, on the Somwe.— Peace, 1S02. Birthplace of Peter the Hermit. 

1 Notre Dame (our Lady), being consecrated to the Virgin Mary. 
* So called from the word tuilc, a tilt, as there was a tile-kiln here before Mary 
<2e Medicis built the palace in the sixteenth century. 
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Caen. — Tomb of William the Conqueror. 

Versailles. — A beautiful palace (now used as a museum), built by 
Louis XIV. Treaty 1871. Cession to the Prussians of Alsace and 
part of Lorraine and payment of £320,000,000 as war indemnity. 

Fontajnmleau. — Abdication of Napoleon. 

Rheims. — Coronation of the kings of France. 

Vienne. — Pontius Pilate is supposed to have died here in banish- 
ment. 

Bayonnb. — The bayonet was invented here. 

Ajaccio, capital of Corsica. — Birthplace of Napoleon, in 1769. 

Poictiers. — Defeat of the Saracens by the French, under Charles 
Mattel, in 732. John, king of France, defeated and taken prisoner by 
the Black Prince m 1356. Crecy. — Victory of the English in 1346. 
Aoincourt. — Victory in 1415. Malplaquet. — Victory in 1709, 
by Marlborough. Orleans.— The English defeated and compelled 
to raise the siege by Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans. 

Nantes.— Edict in favour of the Protestants, by Henry IV., ir 
1598. Revoked by Louis XIV. in 1685. 

Avignon. — Residence of the Popes from 1308 to 1376. 

Clermont. — The first crusades here determined on. 

La Hogue. — Naval victory of the English over the French in 
1692. 



EXERCISE XII. 

Note.— Every place is to be found out, and marked on a map of Ike pupils drtsw 
ing: or the name irto be inserted on a blank map, either in full or contracted. 

How is France divided ? How .was it formerly ? From what do 
these departments receive their name ? Name the provinces and 
departments. 

The chief agricultural products ? Is farming as well conducted aa 
in England ? The animals more used than with us ? How many 
landed proprietors are there? How does this minute division of 
the land arise ? What is the next important object of cultivation to 
corn ? What part of France is laid out in vineyards ? The annual 
value of the produce P How did the French obtain sugar in the late 
wars? Is beetroot sugar now largely produced ? The tree extensively 
grown for the sake of its leaves ? In what part is it grown ? Is it 
a native of France P When was it introduced ? What is its use f 
Where will the olive grow ? Is the oil superior ? 

Name the chief articles manufactured in France P How does 
France rank as a manufacturing nation P Since what period ha7e 
the manufactures much increased P Which is the most important t 
Where is it carried on ? Which are esteemed the best wines P The 
next important manufacture P Where is it mostly carried on ? Why P 
The principal towns engaged in the manufacture P Point them oat. 
When and where was the manufacture first introduced P To whg do 
the silks of France especially owe their superiority '< 
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For what are their woollens noted P What difference is there in 
die distribution of the manufacture as compared with England ? 

Where is the cotton manufacture chiefly carried on ? What har 
Rouen been called ? Has this manufacture much increased ? The 
advantage of England in this manufacture P 

Where is linen for the most part manufactured P Is it only there t 
Where are the finer linen goods (cambrics and lawns) made P 

Where are the iron-works found ? The most important district P 
The chief town P How much is produced as compared with England P 
The quality ? 

Where are jewellery, watches and clocks, bronze-works, and 
tapestries, chiefly manufactured ? 

Characterize the commerce. Imports ?— exports P Annual value 
of both ? The advantages of France as a commercial nation P With 
what countries does she chiefly trade P Principal ports ? 
Characterize the internal communication. Principal canals P 
Population of France P The number of inhabitants to a sq. m. P 
The number of the army P Characterize the navy. The principal 
naval ports P Give particulars of the chief of them. How does 
Prance stand as a military power ? What is the check to her com- 
plete ascendancy P State an important difference between France and 
England in regard to the formation of tho army and navy. National 
debt P Revenue ? 

Government P What is the title of its sovereign P Who has the 
executive power P Who constitute the legislature P Have the English 
or French people most influence in the government P Name some 
important difference in the constitution of France as compared with 
that of England ? The present condition of France as regards wealth ? 
Religion of the majority ? Are other forms of religion tolerated P 
Are they more than tolerated? Number of Protestants P How 
many Jews are there? Is France a well-educated country? It 
popular education carried out voluntarily or by the Government? 
What is the responsible minister called ? 

Name the foreign possessions of France, in Africa, — Asia. — the 
Indian Ocean. — and America. Are they more or leas extensive than 
they were? Why? 

Li what respects are their towns worse than ours? In what 
better ? What is used instead of coal for domestic purposes P 

How many towns does France contain with more than 20,000 in* 
habitants P The population of the capital P The towns with more than 
300,000 inhabitants?— 260,000 ?— 160,000 ?— 130,000?— 100,000?- 
80,000 ?— 70,000 ?— 50,000 ?— 40,000 ?— 30,000 ?— 20,000 ? 

On what river is Paris P What rank does it hold amongthe cities 
of Europe ? What are the divisions made by the river ? Which part 
U the oldest ? Give other particulars respecting it ? Give particulars 
respecting Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Rouen, Lille, Strasburg, 
Nimes, Sayeux, Calais, Amiens, Caen, Versailles, Fontainebleau, 
Rheims, Yienne, Bayonne, Ajaccio, Poictiers, Crecy, Agincouxt, JVf 

olaquet, Orleans, Nantes, Avignon, Clermont, La Hogue. / 

/ 
/ 
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HOLLAND, 1 OE THE NETHERLANDS. 

PHYSICAL FEAfTUBES. 

367. Extent.— 200 m. long, 120 broad ; 13,600 
s<j. m. 

368. Coast — Low everywhere ; 200 m. in length. 

369. Principal openings. — Dollart Zee, Zuyder 
Zee, 2 the Y, Mouths of the Rhine, Maas, and 
Scheldt. 

The sea is prevented from overflowing the country, partly by 
natural sand-hills, called Duins (downs), as along the W. coast of 
the province of Holland, and partly by artificial mounds, or banks, 
called dykes. These dykes are constructed, not only along the sea- 
coast, but also along the banks of the rivers and canals, the beds of 
many of which are higher than the adjacent country .s The expense 
of making these dykes is very great, as is also the expense of main- 
taining them. They are about 10 yards high and from 25 to 100 yards 
in width at the base, and wide enough for two roads on the top. 
They are great engineering works, made up of earthwork, enclosed 
in piles and other massive timberwork, and this covered with willow 
fagots or with thick reed mats to break the force of the waves, 
and with great blocks of Norwegian granite at the base for the 
same purpose, and to give increased strength to the work. 4 
Among the most remarkable are the dykes on the extreme N. 
coast of N. Holland, and on the W. coast of the island of Wal- 
cheren. 

The inland seas have been formed by the bursting in of the sea, 
causing dreadful loss of life and property. The Dollart Zee was 
thus formed at the close of the thirteenth century. In the 
centre of what is now the Zuyder Zee was a lake, whose waters 
were discharged by a river 50 m. long. A later fearful irruption in 
1421 formed the Bies Bosch ; 9 by this 72 villages were submerged, 
and their 100,000 inhabitants drowned. 

i Holland means hollow land, greater part of which is lower than the sea. The 
whole country receives its name from the principal province (Holland}. It is also 
called the Netherlands, and the Low countries. 

2 Zee means tea. Zuyder Zee, the South Sea, in contradistinction to the North 
Bea, with which it is connected. Zealand means Sea-land ; it consists mostly 
•f islands, the soil in many parts being spongy and only half consolidated ; else- 
where the phrase is used, Zeelant geen Lant, i.e., Zealand no Land. 

8 At Vianen, to the south of Utrecht, when the N. W. wind blows strongly tho 
waters of the Leek are 18 ft above the pavement of the streets. 

4 Sometimes towards the sea a sort or armour is fasten*! to the woodwork to 
protect the piles from the ravages of the ship-worm, so destructive to ships and 
tubmerged wood generally. 

5 Bies Bosch (Dutch, tries, reed; botch, forett) means forest of reeds or bul- 
rushes. Rectus says, " On retiring the tide left, instead of the fields and groups 
uf houses, only an archipelago of marshy isles." 
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But there have been many inundations since then. Even in this 
century, in 1825, the 8. part of the peninsula of Holland, called 
WatorJand, too properly, was overwhelmed from Zaardem to 
Alkmaar ; forty villages, with their thousands of inhabitants, ten 
thousand cows, a hundred thousand sheep, all perished in the 
waters ; and when the dykes had been repaired, and the waters 
carried off, the putrefying carcases in the mud and 'slime spread 
pestilence throughout the unfortunate region. 

Though protected from the sea and the rivers by dykes, the 
drainage from higher ground and the rainfall would soon inundate 
the lower parts of Holland. This is prevented by raising the water 
into canals of a higher level, either by pumps or the Archimedean 
Screw, which are worked by mills (wind, water, or steam). 

To prevent the loose sand from blowing over the country, the 
downs are planted with the sand-reed {Arundo arenaria). In 
Belgium those reeds, in the course of centuries, have formed a 
vegetable soil, on which there are now numerous fir plantations. 

370. Islands. — Two groups — one at the 
mouths of the Ehine and Scheldt, Walcheren 
most to the W. — the other at the entrance 
to the Zuyder Zee, Texel the most important. 

371. Mountains. — None ; almost an unbroken 
flat, much of which is lower than the sea. 

372. Rivers. — Mouths of the Ehine and the 
Maas (aze). 

m 

The Maas, called also the Maese, and by the French Mouse, 
rises in France, runs through Belgium, and flows into the Ehine. 
The Ehine, on entering Holland, is 2,000 feet broad, and divides, 
almost immediately after, into two streams. The N. one, though 
the least important — carrying down only one-third of the water, and 
much less than that when it joins the Leek — retains the name of 
Ehine, and gives off another stream called the Tssel, which empties 
itself into the Zuyder Zee. The S. stream (which is the true Rhine) 
is called the Whaal, until it is joined by the Maas, when it receives 
that name. 

The delta of the Ehine is the largest in Europe, extending from the 
77. part of the Zuyder Zee to the N. mouth of the Scheldt, and con- 
taining 4,000 sq. m., or about one-third of the kingdom of Holland. 
It is a perfect network of rivers and canals, which often break away 
from their old beds and make a new course for themselves. 

373. Climate. — Humid and foggy; somewhat 
unhealthy to foreigners. Luxemburg, colder and 
drier. 
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374. Soil — Very fertile, but some extensive 
swamps ; wide heaths in the interior. 

A great deal of the most fertile land was originally only marshes. 
These have been drained, and the water pumped up into canals 
which surround the fields, by means of windmills. Lands thus 
rescued are called polders. More than one-fifth of the land is still 
dot cultivated, being heath or bog. 

During the last three centuries and a half about 800,000 acres 
(about 1,250 sq. m., or more than four times the size of Middlesex) 
have been gained from the sea, of which almost the whole has been 
done in periods of peace. Since the peace of 1815 the gain each year 
has been as much as 2,500 acres, or four square miles. The greatest 
gain is that of Haarlem Meer, or Lake, which gives 70 sq. m., 
or 45,000 acres, to cultivation. 

It is estimated that during the last seven or eight centuries near 
one-fifth of the land has been lost to the sea and river, while only 
half as much has been gained from the water. 

375. Productions. — Neither wild animals, 
forests, nor stone important. 

The rabbit abounds in the sandhills, as do the stork and the 
heron near the marshes and canals, where they find frogs and other 
reptiles, their favourite food. Water-fowl are numerous. 

Peat, or turf, is most abundant, and generally used for fuel. It 
is the Dutchman's substitute for our coal. 

376. Race. — Teutonic ; the people and language 
being called Dutch. 

Drenthe supplies some granite. Some of the peat lands are 
devoted to the culture of reeds, which are used in the making of 
mats— which cover the dykes to break the force of the waves — largely 
used at home, and largely exported. 

POLITICAL FACTS. 

377. Divisions. — 11 provinces. 



North Holland, 
South Holland, 
Zealand, 
North Brabant, 
Utrecht, * 
Guelderland, 

Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 

Luxemburg, not now a part of the German Confederation, is con- 
nected with Holland through the King, who is its Grand Duke. Its 
area, 1,000 sq. m. and its population, 200,000, are included in those 
of Holland. 



Overyssel, 

Drenthe, 

Groningen, 

Friesland, 

Limburg. 
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378. Agriculture. — Flourishing. Much meadow 
land. Domestic Animals. — Fine and numerous. 

Objects of Culture. — Corn, flax, madder, and 
potatoes. 

As a consequence of the rich pastures, lean cattle come from 27. 
Germany to be fattened ; and oi the large produce of the dairy — 
butter and cheese — a great deal is exported. Bulbous flower-roots— 
as the hyacinth and tulip — are largely grown and exported. Pla-iifo ; 
from whose seeds oil is expressed are extensively cultivated, and the 
oil and oil-cake in part exported. 

The Dutch cow is renowned as a great milk-giver, and hence the ^ j 
quantity of butter and cheese produced in the country. There is a j 
breed of very large sheep, from whose milk a delicious cheese is j 
made. 

379. Manufactures. — Not very important, ex- 
cept shipbuilding, linen, spirits. 

The manufactures were once more important. Coarse pottery, ; 
called Delft ware (from the town it was made in), was once largely 
exported. In Schiedam are near 400 distilleries of " Schiedam " 
and other kinds of gin. The Dutch ships are in great request, from 
the excellence of their construction. Thoir mill-work is very 
superior. The thousands of nulls in Holland do all kinds of work : 
they crush and grind corn, saw timber, pump water, drain the land, 
make paper, beat hemp, grind colours, prepare cement, wash cloth, 
express oil, and much other work beside. 

380. Fisheries. — Not so important as formerly. 
Herring, whale, cod. 

The pickled herrings of Holland are superior to all others. 

381. Commerce. — Very great, but less than 
formerly. 

In the 16th, 17th, and part of the 18th century, Holland was the 
most commercial country in Europe, but much of it was a mere 
carrying trade. As other nations advanced, they exported their own 
produce, and imported what they needed in their own vessels, and 
thus diminished the commerce of Holland. But at the present day 
Holland is, next to England, the wealthiest country of Europe. 

Zroporfe.-Colonial produce, especially spices, 
coffee, sugar ; tin, timber, corn, cotton and 
woollen goods; hardware; palm oil, and other 
African products. 

Exports.— Butter, cheese, cattle, she^p, flax, 
linen, spirits, oil, colonial produce. 
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Ports. — Amsterdam, Eotterdam, Middleburg. 

The yearly value of butter sent to England is .£2,000,000, that 
of live animals £1,500,000, and of cheese £1,000,000. 

As Holland has exclusive possession of the Spice Islands, almost 
all the oloves, nutmegs, and mace used in Europe are introduced 
by the Dutch. Besides the above exports, Holland re-exports many 
articles which are brought to her warehouses as a convenient 
entrepot. She thus receives and. re-exports the wines of France and 
Germany, the timber of the Baltic, the manufactured goods of 
England, &o. 

The chief trade is with Prussia, England, and her own Colonies. 
One-sixth, is carried on with her important East Indian Colonies. 

The shifting sands and shallows are a sad hindrance to trade. Even 
the entrances to Amsterdam and Eotterdam require constant care 
to keep the sea-way open. 

382. Internal Communication, — Good ; much by 
Canal 

No country is so intersected by canals as Holland, many of which, 
however, serve only for draining. But others are used for the con- 
veyance of passengers, there being no roads between some of its 
towns and villages. The N. Holland Canal, 50m. long, 125 ft. 
broad at top, 21 ft. deep, proceeding from Holder to the T, opposite 
to Amsterdam, saved the troublesome passage through the Zuyder Zee 
But the larger size of modern steamers led to the making of the Y 
Canal, which opens the shortest communication between Amsterdam 
and the North Sea. 

The roads are very good, and, for the most part, run along the 
tops of the dykes. Being paved with bricks set on edge, motion 
along them is very easy. Both roads and canals are generally 
planted with trees on their side,which helps to destroy the otherwise 
monotonous appearance of this flat country. There are about 1,000 
miles of railway. Over the Holland Deep, a little below the Bies 
Bosch, is a great railway work, a bridge having fourteen arches or 
openings, each 300 ft. in span, and being with the supporting piers 
nearly a mile in length. 

383. Population. — Near 4 •millions : 285- to 
sq. m. 

384. Army. — 60,00c). 1 Navy. — Considerable ; 
several ironclads. 

Fortresses. — Maestricht, Breda, Bergen-op- 
Zoom, Bois le Due (Bwaw), Nimeguen (agen). 

Naval Ports. — Amsterdam, Eotterdam, the 
Helder, Flushing. 

Holland affords a peculiar means ot defence : by opening the 
canals the country may be and has been in parts flooded, and thus 
an enemy destroyed — or, at least, prevented from advancing, 

* Not including the army oi the East Indies about 30.000- 
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Revenue.— £9,000,000. Debt, about £80,000,000. 

A. considerable portion of the revenue is derived from the colonies 
'Q/hich also pay their share of the interest of the National Debt. The 
Dutch have a monopoly of rice, indigo, and coffee, which the 
native planters have to dispose of to the officials at a fixed 
price ; and these are again sold in Europe at such profit as to tone 
a large part of the revenue of the mother country. 

385. Religion.. — Nearly two-thirds Protestants ; 
all paid by the State, 

Holland is, next to England, the country of Europe most distin* 
guished by the number of Protestant sects. The Boman Catholics 
are above a third of the population, and are found chiefly in the S. 

386. Education. — Fairly good : 4 Universities, 
— Utrecht, Leyden, Groningen, Amsterdam. 

Delft has a school for hy orographic engineering, which teaches 
the making of dykes, or dams, canals, powerful pumps, and other 
machinery ; all to give the power to Keep out or to keep in the 
water on a grand scale. This is a most valuable institution to 
Holland, with its many fearful inundations from river, lake, or sea. 

387. Government. — Limited monarchy. 

The two houses, or chambers, form the States General, which 
meet at the Hague. The Upper House consists of members elected 
by the diets of the provinces ; the Lower House is elected by the 
people, there being one member to 45,000 inhabitants. Each pro- 
vince has a diet for the management of its internal affairs. The 
Sovereign is styled King of the Netherlands. The heir-apparent 
bears the old family title of Prince of Orange. The Dutch lovo 
liberty, and have made great efforts to obtain it. They wrested 
their freedom from the powerful Spain of the 16th century. 

388. Foreign Possessions. — Very important ; 
next to those of England. Java and the Mo- 
luccas, parts of Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and 
Timor, in the E. Indies ; Guiana in S. America. 

Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope formerly belonged to Holland. 
The population of the Dutch colonies is about 25,000,000, six 
times as much as Holland itself. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — The Dutch are enterprising, of 
which the existence of their country is a constant example, for, but 
for their vast and most costly hydraulic works, dykes, canals, 
pumps, Ac., the sea would soon cover a large part of the land. The 
phrase goes, " The Dutch built Holland," and they certainly preserve 
it The Dutch are remarkable for extreme cleanliness, ana for the 
number of their charitable institutions. The flatness of the country ; 
the network of canals, into which numerous windmills are con- 
stantly pumping water ; the dykes and roads on the top, skirted bv 
trees, give a singular but not uninteresting character to a Dutch 
landscape. Holland is, roughly, ten times less than the United 
Kingdom in extent, population, revenue, debt, trade, and colonies . 
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389. Towns.— 18 of more than 20,000 inhab. 
300,000 ; Amsterdam. 1 130,000 ; Eotterdam. 
100,000 ; The Hague. 60,000 ; Utrecht. 

30,000 ; Leyden, Groningen, Haarlem, Arnhem. 

20,000 ; Maastricht, Dort, Leeuwareden, Bois le 
Due (Bwaw), Nimeguen, Delft, Helder, &c. 

Amsterdam, on Y, at month of Amstel. — Capital; crescent- 
shaped ; fortified on land side ; intersected in every direction by 
canals, which form near 100 islands, connected by near 900 bridges : 
shipbuilding, bnt diminishing; diamond cutting, employing' 1,000 
men ; distilleries ; hydraulic machinery ; sugar refining; very great 
commerce. 

Rotterdam, on Maas. — Second port ; frequent steam communi- 
cation for goods and passengers ; tomb of Admiral de Witt ; statue 
of Erasmus, who was born here. The Helder,2 on the N. coast, 
with a vast fortified dyke, which largely protects North Holland 
from tempests and from hostile fleets. 

Haarlem. 3 — Celebrated flower-gardens in neighbourhood : one of 
the finest organs in Europe. Zaardem. — 1,400 windmills in neigh • 
bourhood ; residence of Peter the Great, 1697. 

The Hague. — The seat of the Government, on which account 
some call it the capital. 

Utrecht. — Archbishopric; union of seven provinces of Holland 
made here, 1579 ; peace, 1713 ; principal centre of network of rail- 
ways and canals; mint. Zutphbn. — Battle, in which Sir Philip 
Sydney was killed. Dort.— Synod, 1618. 

Breda. — Manufacture of cow-hair carpets. 

Alkmaar. — Great fair for cheese; 10 to 12 million pounds sold 
annually. 

Harlingen. — A rising port, sending to England cattle, butter, 
cheese, and other agricultural produce. 

Leyden. 4 — Manufacture of woollen cloths and blankets; Uni- 
versity once noted as having 2,000 scholars. 

Luxemburg. — Once belonging to German Confederation, and then 
one of the strongest towns of Europe. Fortifications now dis- 
mantled. 

1 The dam of the Amstel. The names of many Dutch towns end in dam, 
which shows that when they were built the neighbouring water had to be 
dammed out. Amsterdam, and other towns, are built on piles, driven fifty feet 
into the soil 

a The strait between it and Texel bears the same name, Helsdeur (Hell-gate), 
probably given from the rapid and dangerous current which sweeps through it. 

3 The bleaching works, once so important, are now decayed, drugs (the chlorides) 
being used instead of the air and water of this neighbourhood, so suitable , 
for bleaching linen and thread. Bulbs — the tulip, hyacinth, crocus, narcissus, • 
&c— are largely grown and exported, but no longer fetch the price one tulip 
root (the Viceroy) did in the seventeenth century— 25,000 florins (£2,000). 

* During the glorious struggle with the Spaniards for independence Leyden. in 
1673-4, was besieged and reduced to such straits that the people stripped the 
leaves from the trees, and collected the grass growing in their streets, for food. 
Some of the townsmen revolted, and wished the Burgomaster to surrender. 
But the noble Dutchman said, " Here is my sword ; you can divide my flesh 
among you, eat me, but I will not surrender the town." 
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EXERCISE XIII. 

Xotk — Every place is to be found out, and marked on a map oftlupupiVs draw- 
ing s or the name is to be inserted in a blank map, either in full or contracted. 

Boundaries of Holland ? Latitud&ofN. and S. points ? Longitude 
of E . and W* points ? Meaning of Holland ? Other names given to 
it? length? Breadth? Extent? Coast ?— length ? Principal 
openings into land? How have the inland seas been formed? 
Name some irruptions. Meaning of Zuyder Zee? Islands? Sur- 
face of the country ? How is the sea prevented from overflowing ? 
Most remarkable dykes ? Rivers ? Do any important ones rise iu 
Holland ? Width of Ehine on entering Holland ? Various mouths? 
Size of Delta ? Where does the Maas rise ? Other names ? 

Climate? Soil? How has much fertile land been obtained'? 
The names of theso drained lands ? Give particulars of the land 
gained from the sea. Is Holland rch in natural produotions? 
What birds are very common ? Tho sort of fowl which is abundant ? 
What is used for fuel ? Baca and language ? 

Political divisions ? The part belonging to the King and not to 
the kingdom ? State of agriculture ? Objects of culture ? Describe 
the domestic animals. Is Hq u nd most fitted for grazing or tillage ? 
A consequence of its rich pastures? What flowers are exported? 
The proportion of land not cultivated ? 

Condition of manufactures ? The most important ? 

Condition of fisheries?— of commerce? The former condition* 
The cause of the decline of oommerce ? The rank of Holland in 
wealth ? Imports ? Exports ? Chief ports ? The value of butter 
sent to England ? What articles are almost exclusively supplied 
by Holland? Account for this. Does Holland cpnsume all she 
imports? Why are goods taken to Holland which will not be 
wanted there? 

The countries chiefly traded with ? The value of the trade with 
her East Indian colonies ? 

The nature of internal communication ? Chief canal ? Describe 
it. The purpose for which it was made ? The state of Holland as 
regards canals, compared with other countries ? Describe the roads. 
Extent of railroads ? 

Population? Number to sq. m. ? Eevenue? Debt? Army? 
Navy? Military fortresses? Naval fortresses? The peculiar 
.x»eans of defence Holland possesses ? Special source of revenue ? 

Religion of majority? Proportion of Catholics? — where found? 
Education? Universities? Government? Foreign possessions? 
Greater or less than formerly? Account for it. Mention some 
txcellent traits in the character of the Dutch. The peculiar features 
of a Dutch landscape ? 

The number of towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants ? The towns 
of above 360,000 ?— 100,000 ?— 60,000 ?— 30,000 ?— 20,000 ? Describe 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, the Hague, Haarlem, Zaardem. Givo 
*• ^rticulars respecting Utrecht, Zutphen, Dort, Breda, Alkmaav, 
Vf arUn^en, Leaden, Luxemburg. 
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BELGIUM. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

390. Extent.— 195m.long; 110 broad; 11,400 sq.m. 

391. Coast. — Only 40 m. Dangerous sand-banks. 

The coast is in a state of incessant change ; the muddy surface-water 
deposits its earthy matter, filling up harbours, while the deep water is at 
work undermining the base on which the dyke rests. 

392. Mountains. — None. Hilly in 8.E. Ardennes. 

The hills are connected with the Ardennes and the Vosges of France, but 
no height is above 2,000 feet. This hilly forest country of little fertility, 
moderate crops and scattered population, contrasts strongly with flat, fertile, 
treeless, and .over-peopled Flanders and other Provinces of Belgium ; as does, 
too, its picturesque landscape and its tumbling streams with the sluggish 
water-course creeping across the flats below. It is in the forest of Arden 
Shakespeare lays the scene of his comedy, " As You Like It" 

About the mouth of the Scheldt, Goldsmith's " Lazy Scheldt/' the country 
is so low that it would be overflowed, but for the erection of dykes, as hi 
Holland Numerous fertile polders have been formed, in this district, by 
draining, as also in W. Flanders. 

393. Rivers. — Well watered by the Maas (Mahs), 
the Scheldt, and their tributaries. 

Tributaries of the Maas : Sambre, Ourthe, Lesse. 

Both the chief rivers— the Maas and the Scheldt— rise in France. Holland 



and Belgium together are too small for the whole of a great stream. The 

rground for a mile through the grotto of F 
and roof glitter with stalactites. 



Lesse runs underground for a mile through the grotto of Han, whose walls 



394. Climate. — Humid and foggy, except in S.E. 

395. Soil. — Fertile ; with wide heaths and swamps. 

The largest waste is the Campine, in the N.E. of Antwerp and the N".W. of 
Limburg. W. Flanders, once a sandy plain, has been made fertile by good 
farming and proper manures. Bordering portions of the Campine have in 
the same way been reclaimed. 

396. Wild, Animals. — Wild boar, wolf, fox. 

397. Forests. — One-fifth of the country forest-land. 

The forests and the wild animals are mostly found in the S.E. (392). 

398. Minerals. — Important and abundant. Coal, 
iron, lead, zinc, marble, building-stone ! 

Although, after England, the richest country of Europe in coal, Belgium 
gets some too from G-ermany (Westphalia) ; and its own iron-oro is not 
sufficient for the supply of its furnaces. 

1 The coal district is E. and W. of Mons ; and from the W. side of the Sambre 
in Hainault, to the E. side of the Maas in the N. of Liege. Mons, Charleroi. 
and Liege are the three principal centres of the coal works. The strata around 
Mons and Namur are almost perpendicular, so that the coal is not got by working 
horizontally, as in England, but by shafts, which get deeper and deeper. All 
Jh6 mineral wealth lies in about the same region as the coal ; in the & and E. 
Iron is found in other parts, but it is "alluvial," or surface iron ; not dug for iu 
deep mines. Excellent stone for grindstones and hones is abundant. In Flanders, 
destitute of coal and wood, peat abounds, and is used for fuel. 

The four JS. provinces, Hainault, Namur, Liege, and Luxemburg, are called the 
*' Mineral Provinces," and the three first also the " Coal Provinces/' 
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399. JRace. — Mostly Teutonic ; the language called 
Flemish, a Low-German dialect, as is the Dutch. 1 

POLITICAL FACTS. 

400. Divisions. — 9 provinces. 



W. Flanders. 
E. Flanders. 
Antwerp. 



Li&ge (Ze-azhe). 

Iimburg. 

Luxemburg. 



S. Brab&nt. 
Hainault. 
Namwr (por). 

401. Agriculture. — In a high state of perfection. 
Corn, flax, hemp, rape-seed, beet-root, potato, hops. 2 

Flanders, for centuries noted for its good farming, is surpassed only by the 
best-farmed districts of Great Britain. About one-half of Belgium U arable ; 
one-fifth forest ; one-eighth meadows ; and one-eighth uncultivated. Spade 
cultivation is common, but the peasant is not well off. The beet-root is 
largely grown for the manufacture of sugar. Much excelluit fruit finds its 
way to London. The domestio animals are good, but not equal to the 
English. Flanders is noted for a fine large breed of horses. 

402. Manufactures. — Very important. Woollen 
cloths, carpets, linen, cotton, lace: hardware, 
machinery, arms, cutlery ; window glass. 

Woollen goods are manufactured chiefly at Verviers and Liege, — the 
former town and its vicinity employing about 40,000 workmen ; carpets at 
Tournay, Brussels ; linen in Flanders, Brabant, Hainault ; cotton at Ghent, 
St. Nicolas, Antwerp; lace at Brussels, Mechlin, and elsewhere. Foundries, 
firearms, and working in metals generally, at Liege, Namur, and Charleroi. 




of the coal district. The abundant coal gives Belgium its manufacturing 
importance ; the steam-power is much greater than in France. 8 

403. Commerce. Imports. — Colonial produce, corn, 
wine : and the raw material for its manufactures. 

Exports. — Coal, flax, hemp, lace ; woollen, linen 
and cotton goods ; hardware, arms, and machinery ; 
stone, glass. 

To England specially, agricultural products, as 
butter, rabbits, &c. 

404. Ports. — Antwerp, Bruges, Ostend. 

The commerce suffers from the small sea-coast, and from the mouths of the 
rivers being in the hands of the Dutch. It is, however, increasing, and takes 
the fourth place in Europe, coming only after England, Prance, and Germany. 

i The inhabitants of Hainault, Liege, and Namur, of the same origin as the 
nench, speak a mixed dialect, called Walloon. Bnt French, both spoken and 
m topks, is largely the language of the educated classes. 

* Clover, cabbage, lettuce, the gooseberry tree, the carnation, tulip, and wall- 
n°> W ? r ' were introduced into England from Belgium. On the other hand, the 

iA?Li now * princip*! crop in Belgium, was introduced from England. 

• Coal and iron are found in the same districts, and near each other, but not in 
"yen one overlying the other in the same mtoe, as in England, 

H 
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It is carried on chiefly with France, sending coal andiron, then with England, 
North Germany, ana Holland, which last sends cattle and provisions. About 
one-half of the trade is only transit trade, ijB„ goods to or from the Con- 
tinent merely passing across Belgium. Except with England, the trade is 
mostly by land. The Flemings nave long been celebrated as a manufac- 
turing and oommeroial people : Bruges, Antwerp, and Ghent, were most 
important towns of Europe during the Middle Ages, but then sea-vessels 
could oome up to Bruges with the tide. 

405. Internal Communication,. — Very good. Roads 
excellent. Canals numerous ; several Bailroads. 

One canal from Ghent to Bruges, and thence to Ostend,— thus connecting 
Ghent with the sea. The North Belgian Canal, from Antwerp to Venloo, 
connecting the Scheldt and the Maas. Canal from Brussels to Antwerp. 
The total length of canals is about 800 m. ; of navigable rivers, 600 ; of rail* 
roads, above 2,000. For its size, no country, except England, has so many 
railroads as Belgium ; one-third belonging to the State and making part of 
the State revenue. 

406. Population. — 5J millions ; near 470 to sq. m. 

Belgium is more thickly peopled than any other country of Europe. The 
towns and villages are so olose, that Philip II. of Spain exclaimed, on passing 
through it, " Thin is only one areat town.'* 

■ The throe chief centre* of dense population are Brussels with near 400,000 
inhabitants ; the manufacturing districts around Liege, 200,000, and around 
Charleroi, lf»,000, 

407. Army. — 40,000, Navy. — Inconsiderable. 
Fortresses. — Antwerp, Ath (aht), Charleroi, 

(sTiarlrwdh), Tournay, Motfs, Namur. 
Naval Ports. — Nieuporft Ostend. 

In time of war the army is 160,000, besides a force called the Civic 
Militia of near half a million of men., 

Having no natural divisions to serve as a boundary against its powerful 
neighbours, Belgium in part finds< its protection in its strongly fortified 
towns. Nowhere in Europe, in the same space, are there so many . Belgium 
has been called the battle-field of Europe, from its having been so often the 
scene of contending armies. 

Bewenue.— £10,000,000. Debt— £60,000,000. 

408. Religion. — Catholic, but all paid by the State. 

409. Education. — Rather deficient. 
Universities. — Ghent, Lifege, Louvain, Brussels. 

The Archbishop of Mechlin is primate of Belgium. Louvain is a university 
for the education of priests ; ail the rest are general. 

410. Government. — A limited monarchy. 

There are two Chambers— the upper.. that of the Senators; the lower, that 
of the Deputies. 

Miscellaneous Observations.— Belgium* is one of the most Improving 
countries of Europe ; but like other manufacturing states It is subject to 
periods of great distress, and there is a considerable portion of the people 
with whom poverty is a constant condition and beggary a habit ; indeed men- 
dicancy is the plague of the country. In Belgium more tobacco is smoked 
per head than in any other country. Excessive drinking, too, is on the in- 
crease. There are no fewer in Brussels and its suburbs than 9,000 houses 
selling beer, wine, spirits, and other beverages. (Bkolus.) . 

i From 1814. Belgium with Holland formed the kingdom of the Netherlands. 
But in 1880 Belgium separated. The old inabitants were called Bdff*e. 



POLITICAL PACTS. US 

It is noted for its gret.tr painters, as Rubens, Vandyke, and Tenters; and 
the churches abound in their celebrated works. 

In the reign of the bigoted Philip II. were the religious wars which ruined 
the country for a time; besides cruelty and death, the immediate result of 
the persecution, industry declined, the towns were impoverished and dis 
peopled; even the flourishing fields were abandoned; all around was desert 
Emigration took the best workmen to .England, Holland, and elsewhere* 
carrying the manufactures with them. 

411. Towns.— 15 with above 20,000 inhabitants. 



380,000 
. 150,000 

110,000 
30,000 
20,000 



Brussels, including the suburbs. 
Antwerp. 120,000; Ghent. 
Li^ge. 40,000 ; Bruges (broozh). 
Louvain, Mechlin, 1 Tournay, Venders. 
Mons, Courtray, Namur, &c. 

The most interesting building in a town is usually the Town Hall, or 
Hotel pe Vellb. These buildings are very beautiful, having a general re- 
semblance to each other, but each with a character of its own. Among the 
finest are those of Bruges, Ghent, Louvain, and Brussels. The beauty of 
these Town Halls shows how much stronger was the feeling of citizenship 
than patriotism among those we now call Belgians.* But the national feel- 
ing strengthens. 

Brussels.3 — Capital, on the Senne, a tributary of the Scheldt: beautiful 
fountains and fine walks. Many manufactures : lace (the finest in the world), 
carpets, gold and silver lace printing. 4 Picture gallery; library, above 20,000 
M33.(many valuable). A handsome, interesting city, called Paris the Little. 

Ghent, at the junction of the Lys (Lsse) with the Scheldt, which forms 
twenty-six islands, connected by one hundred bridges ; very large, but con- 
taining gardens, and even fields, within its walls ; 5 great railway centre ; 
birthplace of Charles V., emperor of Germany, and our John of Gaunt. 
Fourteen miles S.S. W. is Oupenakdb, celebrated for the victory obtained by 
the Duke of Marlborough over the French. 

Antwerp,** on the Scheldt, which is here 2,000 ft. wide, admitting vessels 
of all sizes ; fortress, naval and military ; arsenal ; cathedral with the highest 
tower in Europe, the view from which extends fifty miles in every direction, 
i.e., over an area of nearly 8,000 sq. m., contains Eubens' masterpieoe, the 
Descent from the Cross ; birthplace of the painters Teniers and Vandyke ; 
besieged in 1832 by the French, to drive out the Dutch ; very prosperous, on 
the direct line of communication between England and the Continent ; near 
1*0,000 inhabitants, including all within the ramparts ; first town in com- 
merce, second in population (the third on the Continent, after Hamburg and 
Marseilles) ; good picture gallery, containing fine paintings by Vandyke and 
the earlier Flemish masters, and also by Rubens ; jewellery, and the setting 
of diamonds. 

1 The reason of the two names to so many of the towns is, that one is the Flemish, 
and the other, generally, the French name, the last being either the nearest sound 
(as Mechlin, Malines), or a translation (as Berghem, Mom, both meaning hill). 

2 The neighbouring towns of Brages and Ghent had frequent wars with each 
other. Even the children formed themselves into military bands. In 1488 there 
was a fight in Bruges and five children were left dead in the streets. 

3 Brussels, from Flemish word breecksel, a marsh, the town having been built 
round a chapel on a small island of the Senne, which was only a marsh. 

4 Ail French works of celebrity are reprinted at Brussels almost as soon as they 
•re published at Paris ; and as French is the common language of the better olasses 
i a Belgium, a large sale is lost to the authors, and great injustice done to them. 

* Charles V., emperor of Germany, continually at war with Francis L- 
kmg of France, used to boast that he could put Paris into his glove— {gana, 
French for glove, has the same sound as Ghent (gahng). 

6 Antwerp, from two Flemish words, meaning at the wharf, because, from tor 
uiglitat antiquity, ther* was • wharf for the unloading of ships. 
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Lirge, on the Maaa ; manufactures, especially of cannon and firearm*; 
the neighbourhood noted for coal-pits, and the working of metals,— in the 
suburbs Cockerill's ironworks, employing many steam-engines and thousands 
of workmen ; ' the " Birmingham of the Continent ;" ruins of the vast palace 
of the old Prince-Bishops of Liege. 

8pa.s— Noted mineral water; in the last century the most fashionable 
watering-place in Europe.— Chaudepontaute also in the vicinity. 

Bruges.*— One of the oldest towns of Belgium : formerly the most commer- 
cial city in this part of Europe. Principal entrepot of the Hanseatic Leagued 

Toubnat.*— One of the oldest towns of Belgium ; fine Bomanesque (semi' 
circular-arched) cathedral of 12th century ; manufacture of hats and carpets. 

Ostend. — Passage to and trade with England ; watering place ; exports 
great number of rabbits ; oyster rearing ; siege by Spaniards from 1601 to 1604. 

Eamellies.— 18 m. 8.8. E. of Louvain ; Marlborough's victory over French, 
1706. Fontenoy, 4 m. S.E. of Tournay ; victory of French over allies, 1745. 

Waterloo, 9 m. 8. by E. of Brussels; victory of the Duke of Wellington 
over the French, under Napoleon. A mound of earth, raised 200 ft., on the 
battle-field, supporting a pillar commemorative of the event, which again 
supports a colessal lion made of iron. 

EXERCISE XIV. 

How is Belgium bouuded ? The latitude of its N. and 8. points? ZJongitude 
of its E. and W. 1 Length P Breadth P Square miles ? Compare with England. 
With what country was it connected P When did it separate from it P 

Describe the coast. Its length P 

Has Belgium any mountains P The level part P— hilly part P With what 
are the hills connected P Greatest height P Where is it lowest P How is 
the water kept out P Bivers of Belgium P Where do they rise? What is 
remarkable in the Lease P 

Climate P SoilP Largest waste P Is the fertility of Flanders entirely 
natural P Wild animals P Proportion of forest P Where are the forests? 
A particular tree a good deal grown P Why P Minerals P In what is it 
remarkably rich P The ooal district P The mode of working coal-pits about 
MonsandNamurP The mineral district generally P The stone exported to 
various parts P Substitute for coal in Flanders P BaceP Language? Where 
is Walloon spoken P What is it P Feeling between Flemish and Walloons P 
Is there any strong national feeling in Belgium P Account for this. 

Political divisions P Point them out. St*fa of agriculture P Objects of 
culture P Is the prosperity of agriculture rocentP A proof of its present 

SrosperityP How is the land appropriated P Describe the domestic animals P 
hief manufactures P Important or otherwise P Seat of woollen sloth manu- 
facture P Carpets P Linen P Cotton P Lace P Working in metals ? Where 
are the woven manfactures generally carried on P The working in metals P 
To what is the present prosperity of the manufactures to be attributed P 

Imports P Exports? Principal ports P Disadvantages with regard to 
commerce P The people longest noted for manufactures and commerce P 
Towns so noted P Describe the internal communication. 

Population? Number of inhabitants to sq. m.P Population, compared 
with other countries P Bemark showing that ? Army? Navy? Condition 
as regards natural defences? — as regards fortifications? Chief fortified 
towns? Bevenue? Beligion? The primate of Belgium? Education? 
Universities? Government? Is Belgium advancing? For which of the 
fine arts has she been noted ? 

1 At Ghent* and at Louvain it was, and perhaps is, the custom to ring a loud bell 
before the work-people leave their work-shops, that other passengers may get out 
of the way of the thousands streaming along the streets all at the same time. 

a Spa (pr. spate). Chaude (pr. shodeX hot ; and foniaine, spring. 

8 Flemish name is Bruggen, which means bridges, the river, from the 
earliest times, being crossed by bridges at this part. 

4 An entrepfit is a place in which goods are deposited, to be sent afterwards to 
other parts. The Hanseatic League was a union, in the Middle Ages, of the chie*' 
commercial towns, for awtart defence. These towns were called Jfanse town *. 
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PHYSICAL FEATUKES. 

412. Extent— 580 m. long ; 550 broad : 210,000 
sq. m. 

This greatest length is from the W. of the Prussian Rhine Pro- 
vince to the E. of Silesia, and the breadth from the S. of Bavaria to 

the N. of Schleswig. 

413. Coast. — Not extensive, nor with many good 
harbours. Washed by the Baltic and the North 
Sea on the N. 

The coast on the North Sea resembles that of Holland, being low, 
and protected from the sea by dunes and dikes. A row of small, low, 
tandy islands runs nearly parallel to the coast, and the sea between 
is very shallow. The Baltic shores are also low, sandy, and shallow. 

414. Mountains. — The mountains of Central 
Germany, the E. part the Ersgebirge 1 (fe), between 
Saxony and Bohemia, and the Riesen Gebirge,* 
between Prussia and Bohemia, the greatest height 
Schneekuppe 3 (a), 5,000 ft. ; Black Forest, 4 4,600 ft.; 
the Vosges (Vosgafa). 

The mountains of Centra! Germany connect the Carpathians with 
the Vosges, which last they join in Shenish Bavaria. They divide 
(jonnany into two parta,— North Germany and South Germany, 
called also Lower and Upper Germany. 

Connected with this Central range are the hills running N. W. tc 
Rhenish Prussia, and N.B. into Hanover; these last are called the 
Uartz Mountains. 

The Black Forest, and the ranges of hills of Bavaria which connect 
it with the Er2 Mountains, form part of the great watershed oi 
Europe,— separating the basin of the Danube from that of the Bhine, 
(For a further description of the mountains of Germany, see Prussia. 
119.) 

415. Plains. — The low plain of N. Germany, 
which forms a part of Europe's greatest plain. The 
high plain or table-land of & Bavaria, 1,600 ft. 

Germany, as regards surface, consists of— (1) a Hilly region, in 
the centre ; (2) a large Plain, in the N., extending to the North an$ 
Baltic Seas ; and (3) a Table-land, much smaller than either of the- 
tther regions. 

* Mttnivt wutal-tontaining mountains, from German «•*, metal, and gtbirge,* 
jkain if mown tains (422). 

* Meaning giant s mountains, from German riese, a giant. 

J Sn&%e~htad, from QeTva.schnse, snow,- and huppe, topper head. 
\ Called Schumr* Waid by the Germans, which means Black Forest* 
i . ..,<>■' „ o 
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416. Rivers. — Rhine, tributaries Neckar, Mayo. 
Lahn, Ruhr, Lipped Moselle; Elbe, Oder, 
Danube, Weser, Ems. 

Germany is remarkably well watered. It has no fewer than 60 
navigable riven ; and it is said that, without reckoning very small 
rivulets, there are as many as 35,000 streams. The rivers are of very 

2>posite characters; the Bhine being one of the most rapid in 
urope, while the Oder is one of the slowest (For a description oi 
the Danube, see Austria; — of the Upper Rhine, see Switzerland;— 
of the Lower Bhine, see Holland ;— of the Elbe, see Prussia.) 

The Bhine enters Germany from Switzerland, just below Basle, 
and runs in a N, direction in a valley formed by the Black Foren 
and the Vosges. It is still a rapid river, and abounds in islands. In 
consequence of this, its navigation is difficult for some distance below 
Strasburg. It turns W. at Mentz, and runs in that direction as fir 
as Bingen : after which it proceeds to the North Sea, in a generally 
N. W. direction. Between Bingen and Coblent* it flows thiough s 
rocky district, its bed is narrowed, and several rapids are formed. 
Here, again, the navigation is difficult. Just below Bonn, the bed 
is again narrowed, and the last rapid is formed. Thence to the sea 
its course is through a level country, and its navigation is uninter- 
ruptedly easy. At Mentz, and on entering Holland, before it divides, 
it is nearly half a mile wide, but in other parts it is narrower. 

The scenery of the Bhine, between Bonn and Mentz, is remarkably 
beautiful ; its " banks present every variety of wild and picturesque 
rocks; thick forests; fertile plains; vineyards, — sometimes gently 
sloping, sometimes perched among lofty crags, where industry has 
won a domain among the fortresses of nature, ornamented with 
populous cities, flourishing towns and villages, castles and ruins, wits 
which a thousand legends are connected." 

M A blending of all beauties ; streams and dells, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine , 
And chiefless castles, breathing stern farewells, 
From grey but leafy walls where ruin grimly dwells. H 

Byron. 
On account of its beauty, it is much resorted to by tourists. About 
200,000 persons pass along it annually, a large proportion being 
English. 

A peculiar feature on this river are the immense rafts of timber. 
hundreds of feet long, two or three hundred feet wide, and several 
feet thick. Many thousand trees go to form one raft, and as many 
as seven or eight hundred persons have been employed in working 
the largest of them. As some of the men have their families with 
them, and cattle, &c, for provisions are conveyed, killed, and oookea 
on the raft, it presents the appearance of a floating town. This raft 
is made of smaller rafts floated down the streams, and which again 
have been formed of trees cut down in secluded districts, and tomolt>d 
into the water and there joined together. 
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417. Climate. — Healthy. Bather cold and damp 
in the N. plain ; warm in the centre and S. $ except 
on the mountains. 

418. The valleys of the Neokar, Mayn, and Rhine have a most 
delightful climate ; as Mentz, Heidelberg, and Wurzburg can show. 
In this district and the Moselle Valley the vine furnishes most 
esteemed wines, as Hook,! and forests of almonds and chestnuts are 
to be met with. Farther N. t from the want of saccharine matter, 
the wines are too acid. 

As on the whole the land rises as we go 8. the climate is more 
uniform than might be expected ; the temperature that would be 
lost through increased latitude is gained by diminished altitude. 
The Rhine runs nearly due N. from Basle through 4£ degrees of 
latitude ; yet the temperature is much the same. There is consider- 
able difference in the same latitude ; the E, being colder and drier. 

419. Soil. — Good in the plains and valleys of 
Central and S. Germany ; poor and sandy in the N. 
plains, 2 with extensive heaths and morasses. 

There are many morasses, too, in the table land of Bavaria. Some 
of the most extensive heaths in Europe are found in Hanover and 
the neighbouring countries of the Great Plain ; but along the rivers 
there are fine marsh and corn lands. 

420. Wild Animals. — The hamster in Saxony ; 
game in all parts ; water-fowl especially in the N. ; 
fish abundant in all the rivers. 

The wolf is sometimes met with to the W. of the Rhine. The wild 
boar and the deer are not now found, except in enclosed forests, and 
are only wild in the same degree as the deer in our parks. 

421. Forests. — Very extensive on all the mountain 
ranges; pine forests, also, in the N. plain. More 
than a third of the country is forest land. 

The extent of the forest is seen by the quantity of timber exported, 
notwithstanding that used at home as fuel, for building, machinery, 
&c. There is a want of wood W. of the Weser. 

422. Minerals. — Abundant. Silver, iron, lead, 
tin, copper, zinc, salt, coal, turf. 

The Erzgebirge is the richest in metals of anv range in Germany. 
It furnishes more silver than any other part of Europe ; and iron, 
lead, tin, copper, Ac., are very abundant. The Hartz Mountains 
rank next. Iron is widely diffused. Goal is very abundant, especially 

1 So called from Hochheim, where are the best vineyards. 

* In high winds there is quite a plague of sand ; there are sand clouds 
which hide all around, and sand drifts which block up the roads. Branden- 
trargh, in which is Berlin, has been called "eine sand-buchse," a sand-box, 
and in the heat of summer" one might fancy oneself in Arabia if it were not 
for the pine forests showing themselves in the distance/' Bees, however, are 
largely kept in the plain, there being near a quarter of a million of hives in 
Hanover alone ; to there are honey and wax in plenty. 
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in the Rhine province of Prussia. Turf in the N. seems almost in- 
exhaustible. The quantity of coal and iron ore raised is, next to 
England, greater than that of any other European country. 

The Germans exoel in mining operations, — schools being estab- 
lished, in various parts, which give special instruction, in these 
matters. They are often ongaged in other countries on this account. 

423. Mineral Springs. — The most noted in 
Europe, at Aix-la-Chapelle and Ems in Prussia; 
Baden Baden ;* Wiesbaden and Selters, in Nassau. 

The watering-places are frequented by crowds of visitors in the 
summer. These are of all ranks, and of all European countries, not 
a few being English. 

424. Race. — Teutonic and Sclavonic. 

There are 42,000,000 Germans, of course of Teutonic origin r 
3,000,000 Selavonians in J8. Prussia, with about half a million Jews, 
mostly in the large towns ; not quite so many of French origin called 
Walloons ; and 150,000 Danes in Schleswig-Holstein. 

Those of Teutonic origin speak German ; in the Plains of the 2f. 
the common speech is called Platt-Deutsch, i.e. Low German; but 
everywhere the language of literature and of educated people is the 
High German, or simply German. In and out of Germany German 
is spoken by about 65,000,000 people. The Sclaves speak various dia- 
lects of Sclavonic, the Walloons a patois, half French, half German. 
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425. Divisions. — Germany is a confederation of 
twenty-six States, of which Prussia is the chief, 
whose power is paramount over the whole Empire. 

Prussia is so much the most important, that the other states, 
though in name independent, are almost as much under her in- 
fluence as are her own provinces. She has the direction and com- 
mand of all the military forces of the Confederation. The Federal 
Parliament meets at Berlin. 

Alsace and North-east Lorraine, taken from France in the war 
1870-1, now form part of Germany. 

The ten chief states of Germany are— 

State. Capital. Sq. m. Popula. Relig. 

1 Prussia (K.) Berlin 187,000 26,000,000 P.C. 

2 Bavaria (K.) Munich 29,000 5,000,000 C.P. 

3 Wirtemberg (E.) Stuttgard 7,600 1,900,000 B.C, 

4 Saxony (E.) Dresden 7,000 2,800,000 P. 

5 Baden (G.D.) Cartsruhe 6,000 1,500,000 C.P. 

6 Mecklenburg (G.D.) Schwerin 4,800 560,000 P. 

7 Hesse-Darmstadt (G.D.) Darmstadt 3,000 900,000 P.O. 

8 Oldenburg (G.D.) Oldenburg 2,500 310,000 P. 

9 Brunswick (D.) Brunswick 1,500 800,000 P. 
10 Saxe-Weimar (G. D.) Weimar 1,400 300,000 P. 

i The various German towns called Baden receive their name from theGer. 
m*n bad,aba£h; OarUbad, CA*rW* bath. (Oomp. our Bath In Somersetshire) , 
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States. Capital 

11 Anhalt(D.) Dessau 

12 Mecklenburg Str.(G.D.) Neustreliti 

13 Saxe Meiningen (D.) Meiningen 

14 Saxe Coburg Gotha (D.) Coburg 
16 Saxe Altenburg (D.) Altenburg 
16 Waldeck (P.) Corbaoh 
J7 Lippe Detmold (P.) Detmold 

18 Beuss (Sohleiz) (P.) Schleis 

19 Schwartzburg Bud. (P.) Budolstadt 

20 Schwartzburg Sond. (P.) Sondershausen 320 

21 Scnaumbnrg lippe (P.) Buckeburg 

22 Senas (Greiz) (P.) Greii 

23 Hamburg (P.O.) 

24 Lubec (F.C.) 

25 Bremen (F.G.) 

26 Alsace-Lorraine (B.) 1 Strasburg 

426. Agriculture. — Moderately good. Objects of 
Culture. — Corn, especially rye; pulse, flax, vine, 
hops, beetroot (for sugar), tobacco.* 

Of the domestic n-mma-la the sheep is superior, Saxony wool being 
the best in Europe. Pigs are reared in great abundance, especially 
in Bhenish Prussia, Westphalian hams being much esteemed. A 
large breed of horses is reared in the N., which is in request for 
agriculture and heavy cavalry. 

427. Manufactures. — linen, cotton, and woollen 
goods, hardware, machinery, leather, glass, beer, 
musical boxes, wooden clocks, and toys. 

Linen, once the moBt important, now yields the first place to iron 
and its products steel, hardware, machinery, manufactured on the 
great coal-fields, and in which Germany ranks next to England. 
Linen is made more or less in all parts, but chiefly in Silesia ; cotton 
goods in Saxony, especially at Chemnitz, the Saxon Manchester, in 
the Prussian Bhine province, and at Muhlhausen in Alsace Lor- 
raine ; 8 woollen goods for home consumption, 4 in all the states, 
especially at Berlin and in Silesia ; excellent beer in Bavaria, and 
clocks in the Black Forest. Saxony (especially the kingdom) and 
the Bhine province are the most important manufacturing districts. 

1 Th« Letters in brackets show the sort of state. K. stands for Kingdom, 
D. for Duchy, G. D. for Grand Duchy, P. for Prinoipality, B. for Beichland (country 
of the Empire), F. G. for Free City. In the last column, C stands for Catholics, 
P. for Protestants. When C. stands before P. (C.PJ the Catholics are more 
numerous than the Protestants ; when P. before C (P.O.), the Protestants oat- 
number the Catholics. 

3 The Germans are inveterate smokers. Besides home-grown, tobacco is imported 
to the value of £7,000,000. Bnt much is exported from Bremen and Hamburgh. 
Beer-drinking also is a national habit, yet drunkenness is not a national vice. 

a Since the possession of Alsace the cotton manufacture of Germany is improved 
both in quantity and quality. 

^ More than one-half the woollen manufacture is carried on by spinners and 
wearers working in their own houses, especially in the hilly districts of the centre 
and S., where tumbling water is abundant, as in the parallel ranges E. and W. of 
the Rhine, in the Vosges, the Black Forest, and the range N. of Bohemia. But 
even here hand-power and water-power are giving way to big factories and all- 
powerful steam. 
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428. Commerce. — Increasing. 

. Imports. — English manufactures (cotton and 

woollen goods and yarn; hardware, machinery), 

coals; French wines, colonial produce, raw cotton. 

Exports. — Wool, timber, corn, linen, provisions, 

especially butter. 

Germany takes more of our manufactured goods than any other 
country, the United States excepted, sending us corn, potatoes, beet- 
root sugar, and other agricultural produce. 

Ports. — Hamburg, Bremen, 1 Lubec, Altona, Kiel, 
Eostock, Stettin, all in the N. 

Formerly, a vessel going entirely up the Rhine paid toll to twenty- 
Beven different states ; to get rid of the consequent delay and expense 
an association was formed, under the influence of Prussia, .called 
the Zollverein, 8 i.e., Customs' Union. The points secured were free- 
dom of trade among the states composing it ; a uniform duty paid 
in one payment when the goods reached the frontier, and not by every 
state individually. The duties were divided equally among the states, 
according to their population. But the Zollverein is now merged in 
the German Parliament ; all the States having the same system of 
Customs. She ranks with France as coming next to England in the 
value of her commerce. Much of the trade is transacted at fairs ; 
Leipsic and Frankfort are the most important* 

429. Internal Communication. — By river excel-? 
lent: roads moderate, many railroads, few canals. 
The length of railroads is 20,000 m. 

430. Population.— 45,000,000. 212 to sq. m. 

Germany is the second state of Europe in population, and has this 
advantage over Russia, the first, that her people are more entirely 
of one race. There is a drain of men by emigration. 

Saxony is the most populous state, and Mecklenburg the least. 

431. Army.— 400,000. Navy.— 20 ironclads. 

In time of war Germany has ready above 2 million men, near J of a million 
field-troops ready for active service, and the rest, the Landwehr and the Land- 
sturm, form the Reserve, serving or liable to serve in the fortified places or the 
depdts. All the German forces are now under the control of Prussia. 

Portresses. — Mentz, Landau, Eastadt, Ulm, Metz, 
Strasburg ; and in Prussia — Mayence, Coblentz, 
Ehrenbreitstein, Cologne, Magdeburg, 8 Konigsberg. 

1 Boring the middle ages the trade of certain towns in the north of Germany 
was very extensive. These towns formed themselves into an association for mutual 
protection and assistance, and were called the Hanse, from an old German Word, 
hanes, or ?utnse, a league ; the towns were called Hanse towns. The trade of the 
A*, of Europe was monopolised by this league, which extended from London to 
Movogorod. Bremen, Lubec, and Hamburg were among its earliest members. 

2 From the German zoll, toll or tax; and verein^ union or leaaue. 

» In the dreadful "Thirty Year*' War" Magdeburg was taken by Tilly, who 
set tire to the town. On entering he fuund the people in the churches, and be 
ordered the doors to be nailed up ; so all within perished in the flames 
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Naval Ports. — Wilhelmshafen, on the North Sea; 
Kiel, Dantzic on the Baltic. 

432. Religion. — Protestant and Catholic. 

More than half are Protestants. The 500,000 Jews are little liked. 

433. Debt. — None. Revenue. — Flourishing. 

The Revenue is derived almost entirely from the customs and excise. 

Education. — Very good. 

Universities. — Twenty-one. Breslau, Gottingen, 
Leipsic, Berlin, Heidelberg, Munich, Bonn. 

Germany has been rightly termed the fatherland of thought. In 
almost all branches of knowledge she ranks with the first, while in 
some she has unquestionably taken the lead : such as philosophy, 
theology, antiquities, and philology. She can boast of Kepler and 
Herschel, the astronomers ; Niebuhr, the historian ; Goethe and 
Schiller, the poets; Holbein and Rubens, the painters; Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, the musicians ; and many others. 
To the Germans we owe both printing and gunpowder. 

434. Government. — Germany is a confederation 
of twenty-six states, with an Emperor (the King 
of Prussia), a Federal Council, and a Parliament. 

All questions of peace, war, and diplomacy are in the hands of the 
Emperor, who is also King of Prussia, thus leaving Prussia sovereign 
of the whole in all but the name. The Federal Council (Bundesrath) 
is composed of 58 Members sent by the various states, Prussia 
having 17. This is a sort of Upper House. The Parliament or Diet 
(Reichstag) consists of 450 members, there being one elected for 
100,000 inhabitants. 

In the management of its own affairs, however, each state is 
independent. Besides Alsace-Lorraine the confederation is now 
mode up of twenty-two monarchies and three small republics. 

tST The towns without the asterisk (*) are in Prussia. The post, however, and 
the telegraph lines everywhere belong to the Empire. 

435. About 70 towns of more than 20,000 inhab. 
1,000,000 ; Berlin, the Capital. 

350,000; * Hamburg. 1 200,000 ; Breslau. 

170,000 ; * Munich, * Dresden. 

120,000; Cologne. 2 

100,000 ; Konigsberg, 8 Hanover, Magdeburg, 

* Leipzig. 
90,000 ; Frankfort (former Capital) ; Dantzig.* 

1 Near Hamburg is Altona, a rival to it in commerce. The Hamburgers call it 
All-zu-mah {all too near). 

I Cologne is from the Latin, eolonia, a colony. 

> Konigsberg means Kino's town. It was named after a king of Bohemia, an ally 
of the Teutonic Knights. It was formerly the capital of all Prussia. 

* DanUic from Dansk vik, Danish town : as a Danish colony settled there. 
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80,000; Strasburg, * Nuremburg, *StuttgaTd, 

* Bremen, * Stettin, 60,000 ; Aix-la-Chapelle,' 
Altona, Elberfeld, 2 Barmen, 2 DusseldorfL 

50,000 ; Mulhausen, * Chemnitz, Metz, Crefeld, 
Posen, Mentz, * Brunswick, * Augsburg. 

40,000; Halle, Potsdam, *Wurtzburg, Erfurth # 
Cassel, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Essen. 

30,000 ; * Lubec, * Darmstadt, * Mannheim, 

* Carlsruhe, * Batisbon, Wiesbaden, &c. 
20,000 ; Elbing,Stralsund, Coblentz, 8 Brandenburg, 

* Schwerin, * Ulm, Kiel, Bonn, Treves, 

* Freiburg (Baden), * Freiberg (Saxony), &c. 

Hamburg, on the Elbe, up which the largest vessels can come. — The first 
port of Germany, and perhaps of the Continent ; more than half the trade 
between England and Germany is carried on through it * ; great depots for 
goods ; manufacture of refined sugar ; great fire in 1842, destroyed near 2,000 
houses ; rebuilt with taste and splendour ; large and handsome Exchange ; 
church of St. Nicholas with spire near 500 ft. Cuxhavrn.— Port of Ham 
burg ; of service in winter when the Elbe is covered or encumbered with ice. 

Munich, on the Isar.— Beautiful town ; fine palace. 

Xurkm bubo.— Second town of Bavaria: a picturesque old town with walls, 
turrets and big-gabled houses, centuries old, of the time when its wealth and 
commerce were nearly unrivalled,5 many manufactories of toys and time-pieces, 
watches having been invented here (10th century) and called '* Nurexnburg eggs. 

Augsbubg.— Protestant confession of faith, 1530 ; 1555. 

Dresden, on the Elbe ; the " German Florence."— Magnificent collection! 
of paintings, sculpture, antiquities, natural history, &c. ; most extensive 
Horary ; victory of the French in 1813. 

Leipsic— Large fair for books, afterwards distributed throughout Europe ; 
defeat of the French in 1813 ; birthplace of Leibnitz. 

Freiberg, in the Era Mountains.— Excellent mining school. 

Freiburg, alleged discovery of gunpowder by Schwartz in 1300). 

Mentz. — Statue to John Guttemburg, inventor of printing. 

Cohstahoe.— Ecclesiastical council, 1414. 

Jeni.. — Defeat of the Prussians by the French, 1806. 

Blenheim.—- Marlborough's victory over the French, 1704. 

8tra8BURG,« on the HI, not far from the Rhine.— A fine Gothic cathedral 
spire 466 feet high ; in it is a remarkable astronomical clock, showing the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. Taken by the Germans in 1870. 

Wkissemburg, Woebth [Wurt). Metz, Sedan.— Hard-fought and most 
bloody battles, in which the Germans defeated the French in 1870. 

l Aix-la-Chapelle, called Aachen by the Germans, is noted for its hot 
springs, which also give it its name (aqua). 

* Elberfeld and Barmen are contiguous, and may be regarded as one town, 
whose population is above 120,000. Within a range of a few miles is the great- 
est manufacturing district of Prussia, and, as some think, of the Continent. 

3 Coblentz, a corruption of Con/luenta (flowing together); it being at the 
junction of the Moselle and the Rhine. 

* The value of the wide-mouthed Elbe opening into the wide sea la tea 
times greater than that of the Oder running or rather creeping into the 
shallow, tideless, land-looked Baltic 

•An old proverb of this time, more expressive than poetical, says. Knrnberwer 
and, Gent durch ganse land. The (power, wealth, influence) of Nurembun 



bana, uent duroh lanse land. The (power, wealth, influence) of Nurembun 
goes through the whole land. ■ 

« From Germ.ttra«#e, a road, burg, a town, being on the Roman Urect or road 
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EXERCISE XV. 



tforn.-Every place it to be found out, and marked on a map of tat pupift drene- 
inq; or Uu name it to be inserted on a blank map, eiiher in fidl or contracted. 

Draw Germany. It$ boundaries t Length f Breadth? Number 
of aq. m. P The aeas which waah it P Describe the coast generally. 
Give particulars of that on the North Sea ; on the Baltic 

Chief ranges of mountains P The greatest height in each P What 
do the central mountain! connect P What do they divide P What 
hills run W. W. from the central range f—N.JB. t What forms a part 
of Europe's great watershed P Explain Ersgebirge, Riesen Gehirge, 
Schwars Wald, and Schneekuppe. The largest plain P Give the 
divisions of Germany as regards surface. 

Chief rivers P Show that Germany is well watered. Point out s 
difference in the streams. Give particulars respecting the Rhine. 

Climate P Name and describe some valleys noted for their climate. 
What grows in them better than almost anywhere else P Describe 
the soul Chief wild animals P Where found. Are the forests ex- 
tensive P Prove that Where is there a want of wood P 

Is Germany rich in minerals P The chief P The parts richest in 
metals? Say where each of the metals is obtained. Are the 
Germans skilful in mining P Show that Chief mineral springs f 

Race P Where are the Sclavonians found P Language P 

What was the number of Independent German States ) But how 
is it now divided P How many states compose the North German 
Confederation P Which is the ail-powerful state P What especially 
shows her power in the confederation P Name the four chief states 
of North Germany— of South Germany. Give their capitals, 
extent, and population. Where does the Federal Parliament meet ? 

8tate of agriculture P Objects cultivated P Give particulars of 
the domestic animals. Chief manufactures P Seats of the manu- 
factures P Most important manufacturing districts P 

Characterize tlie commerce. Imports P Exports P Why is the 
trade important to us ? Explain the Hanseatio League. Chief ports r 
What was a great hindrance to commerce P Describe the Zollverein. 
The chief fairs P Describe the internal communication. Population ? 
Army P Navy P Fortresses P 

Religion P Education P Name the chief Universities P Give 
particulars respecting Germany, intellectually. Government I 
Describe and name the Upper House; the Lower House; the 
ordinary Diet ; the General Assembly. 

Number of towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants P Name the*' 
U above 700,000; 220,000; 170,000; 160,000; 120,000; 10C,00( : 
•0,000; 80,000; 70,000 ; 60,000 ; 50,000; 40,000; 30,000; 20,00( . 
Give particulars respecting Hamburg, Munich, Nuremburg^iugsburj , 
Dresden, Leipeio, Freiburg, Strasburg, Met*, Sedan. 
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PRUSSIA. 1 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

436. Extent — Greatest length, 800 m. ; breadth, 
440 m.: 137,000 sq. m. 

437. Coast. — Flat ; few good harbours. 

Seas. — The North Sea, in which are the mouths 
of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Ems; and the Baltic, 
in which are the Gulf of Dantzic, the Kurische 
Haff, Frische Haff, Stettiner Haff.* 

These haff s are of fresh water, and are on that account, and because 
they are almost land-locked, classed by some geographers among the 
lakes. They are extremely shallow, and encumbered with sandbanks, 
which renders them of comparatively little use in navigation. The 
Kurische Haff, the largest, is also subject to hurricanes. 

438. Island. — Rugen ; of very irregular shape. 

439. Mountains. — None very high. Chiefly in 
the S. Kiesen (eez) Gebirge (ee), between Silesia 
and Bohemia, containing Schnca Kuppe (d), 5,000 
ft. ; Hartz Mountains, in Hanover and Saxony, with 
the Brocken, 3 3,650 ft. Rhenish Province hilly, but 
no height so great as 3,000 ft. 

440. Plains. — Prussia is generally very flat, form- 
ing part of the great plain of Europe. 

441. River 8. — Numerous ; current very slow ; 

l Prussia receives its nams from the Prucsi (U) who lived in and near what ii 
now Prussia Proper. These were conquered by the Teutonic Knights (a half- 
religious, half-military order), who compelled them to embrace Christianity. The 
grand master of the knights, in the 16th century, took the title of Duke, and th« 
office became hereditary. In the 16th eentury, by the failure of male heirs, 
Prussia fell to Brandenhnrg. In 1700, Frederick I. took the title of King. In 174*!, 
Frederick the Great took Silesia from Austria; towards the close of the eanw 
century Posen was taken from Poland : Saxony (taken from the kingdom of 
Saxony) and the Rhine provinces were ceded to Prussia in 1815, by the arrange- 
ments of the Congress of Vienna, and by the war of 1864 (with th%t of 1866) she 
obtained 8chleswig-Holstein, ana by that of 1866 Hanover, Hesse Cassel, Nassau. 
&c. It will thus be seen that the growth of this kingdom has been extremely 
rapid. 

2 Hajf means bay. Kurische haff is the bay of the Cures, the people who lived 
on its shores ; Frische haff is so called from the frethnsss of the water. Stettiner 
Aa/T means the bay of Stettin, and is named after that town. The tongue or long 
strip of land whioh encloses the haffs is called Nehrung ,- ie., Narrow-land. 

8 The Brocken is remarkable for the optical phenomenon known by the name 
of the Spectre of the Brocken. 
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navigable to a great extent. Vistula, Niemen, 
Prcgel (a), Oder, tribs. the Netz and * Wart/la ; 
Elbe, trib. Spree ; Weser, Ems ; Rhine, trib. Moselle. 

The Vistula comes from Poland, and disembogues by three mouths, 
two of which open into the Friacho Haff, and the main stream into 
the Gulf of Dantzic. The Frcgel (a) falls into the Frische Haff; the 
Niemen, called also the Memel, into the Eurische Haff. The Ode* 
and the Elbe are the large rivers almost entirely Prussian. They 
receive many tributaries. A consequence of the slowness of the 
streams is that they are navigable almost to their sources, and also 
that they often overflow their banks, and thus form the numerous 
lakes and bogs which are so abundant. 

442. Lakes. — Numerous, but uninteresting, and 
generally small Spirding, Mawer (ou), the waters 
of both which are discharged by the Pregel. 

443. Climate. — Humid along the Baltic, severe 
winters in Prussia Proper, cold in the S. of Silesia. 

The cold of Silesia arises from its elevation. 

444. Sail. — Mostly sandy, and not very fertile, 
except along the rivers. Extensive heaths and 
morasses. 

445. Animals. Wild. — Wild boar and wolf in 
the forest districts. Domestic. — Sheep with superior 
wool in Saxony and the neighbouring provinces ; 
hogs in immense numbers in Westphalia ; geese in 
Pomerania. 

446. Forests. — Pretty extensive, mostly of fir 
trees. About one-fourth forest land. 

447. Minerals. — Rather abundant for so flat a 
country. Iron, coal, copper, zinc, lead, tin, amber. 

Iron is widely diffused, and of excellent quality ; Prussia supplies 
nine-tenths of all the coal raised in Germany ; it is found abundantly 
in Westphalia and the Rhine Province, and also in Silesia ; turf in 
every province. Silesia and Sarony are the provinces richest in 
metals. Amber is found almost exclusively in Prussia, and by far 
the greatest part is obtained along the Eurische Nehrung, the tongue 
of land which separates the Eurische Haff from the Baltic. 

448. Race. — Teutonic in the German provinces ; 
mostly Sclavonic in Prussia Proper and Posen. 

German is the general language : many Sclaves now speak it* 
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POLITICAL FACTS 

449. Divisions. — Brandenburg, — Poinerania,— 
Silesia, — Saxony, — Westphalia, — Rhine Province 
—Prussia Proper (East and West P.), and Posen ;— 
since the war of 1866, Hanover (K.), — Schleswig- 
Holstein, — Hesse Cassel, — and NassaiL 

Before 1866 Prussik consisted of two irregular portions, entirely 
separated from each other. The eastern portion contained Prussia 
Proper, Posen, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Silesia, and Saxony ; th§ 
western, Westphalia and the Rhine Province. Many parts oi 
Saxony were isolated, and situate in the neighbouring German states. 
This separation of the parts diminished the strength of the kingdom, 
but the conquests of 1866 have formed Prussia into a compact and 
therefore powerful state. 

450. Agriculture, — Moderately good. Objects of 
culture. — Rye, and other kinds of corn; potato; 
flax and hemp ; chicory, beetroot. . 

Bye bread— coarse but wholesome, called Piimpernie — is the 
ordinary food of the people, but the potato is, in some degree, super- 
nediug it ; flax is grown in all the provinces, but especially in Silesia 
ami in N. great Plain ; chicory is used as a substitute for coffee : and 
f rooufljie beetroot sugar is extracted. Superior wine is produced only 
in the Rhine Province, especially along the Moselle. 

451. Manufactures. — Increasing. Linen, woollen, 
and cotton goods ; smelting and working of metals. 

Woollen and linen weaving, for hom* consumption, is very general, 
the loom being found in many cottages. The most important manu- 
facturing provinces are — Silesia (much noted for linen), Saxony, 
Westphalia, and the Rhine Province. In the last province, taking 
I >usseldorf as a centre, within a few miles of it the manufactures ai* 
very important and very various : e. g. y the casting and working of 
metals, and the manufacture of silk and cotton goods, ribbons, stock- 
ings, and lace. Steam is much used. In some parts the union of 
tittle towns and villages gives a continuation of buildings for miles. 

*o2. Commerce. — Increasing. Imports. — Colonial 
produce, cotton (raw, yarn, cloth), wine, coals, iron. 

Experts. — Corn, wool, timber, flax, Lams ; linen. 

Ports. — Dantzic, Eonigsburg, Stettin, Memel, 
Altoaa, KieL 

It was a disadvantage to Prussia that she had only one port out of 
the Baltic. But since 1866 Prussia has not merely ports on the Baltic, 
but aluo a considerable length of coast on the North Sea, Her 
outnu futures and commerce have increased since she formed the 
wtrnm-rtial league called the 3Mfo$r$m (428). 
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453. Internal Communication. — Tolerably good. 
A few canals, connecting the chief rivers. 

454. Population. — 25 millions : 182 to sq. m. 

Posen and Prussia Proper (4i mil. inh.) now form part of Germany. 

455. Army. — Very large, and well armed. Navy. 
— A few vessels. 

About 350,000 men form the Regular Army. By the most recent military 
arrangements for Prussia, and indeed for all Germany, the King of Prussia as 
Emperor of Germany having the command of all the forces, every man (with 
few exceptions) is trained as a soldier, and serves between the ages of twenty 
and thirty-two as follows : (1) Three years in the Hegular Army ; (2) Four 
years in the army of Reserve; (3) Five years in the tandvoehr (land defence), 
a sort of Militia. From the age of thirty-two to that of fifty, every man 
forms part of the Landsturm (land attack), but is then liable to be called to 
arms only to serve at home on an invasion of the country. 

Fortre88e8. — Strong and numerous. 

456. Revenue.— ,£35,000,000. Debt— ^60,000,000. 

Many Railways belong to the State : hence the debt. 

457 '. Religion. — Three -fifths Protestant, two-fifths 
Catholic. AH paid by the Government. 

458. Education. — More advanced than that of any 
other country. Universities. — Berlin, Konigsberg, 
Halle (^), Breslau, Bonn, Gottingen, &c. 

The most complete system of national education is established ; 
attendance at school is compulsory, so that (with a few exceptions 
at Posen) every child above the age of seven is being instructed. 

459. Government. — A Limited Monarchy. 

Each province has a Representative Assembly, but with limited 
powers. The Government, consisting of two Chambers with the 
King, is a Constitutional Monarchy. 

460. Towns. — 40 of more than 20,000 inh. 

(For towns of Prussia see pp. 127, 128.) 
Berlin, on the Spree. — Capital ; university; a newly and regu- 
larly built, beautiful city ; drainage somewhat defective, owing to 
the flatness of the city and the sluggish current of the Spree ; fine 
streets and squares ; numerous statues, mostly of celebrated gene- 
rals ; the finest street, called TJnter den Linden (under the lime trees), 
has six parallel rows of lime trees running along it ; Brandenburg 
gate, the finest gate, supporting a figure of Fame, in a quadriga 
(chariot and four) ; arsenal, one of the largest in Europe ; manu- 
factures important, especially beautiful fabrications of cast iron, 
superior to those of any other country, porcelain, light carriages, 
and fine woollen cloths ; environs very uninteresting. Spandatj.— - 
Among marshes and lakes, a few miles from Berlin, of which it is 
the Citadel. Potsdam, on the Havel. — Summer residence of the 
Sovereign; has been called "a Huge barrack," from the great 
number of troops always in it; tomb of Frederick the Great ; several 
places in the neighbourhood, among which is Sans Souci (without 
care), the favourite residence of Frederick the Great, 
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Brmlaw, on the Oder.— Capital of Silesia; university; manu- 
facturing and commercial town ; wool fair, largest in Germany ; 
linen of Silesia mostly disposed of here. 

Koniosbrrg, on the Pregel. — Capital of Prussia Proper ; nnirer- 
aity ; great trade in corn and timber ; large vessels load and discharge 
at its port, Pillau, owing to the shallowness of the Frische Haff. 

Cologne, on the Rhine. — Fortified; capital of the Rhine Pro- 
vince ; Catholic archbishopric ; a very ancient, but somewhat dismal- 
looking town ; Roman remains ; Gothic cathedral, one of the finest 
in the world, alleged to contain the skulls of the three wise men of 
the East who went to Bethlehem ; other pretended relics ; noted for 
the manufacture of a sort of distilled water, called Eau de Cologne 

Dantzio, on the Vistula. — Strongly fortified ; exports much corn, 
and other raw produce of Poland ; ill built. 

Ant la Chafrllb. — indent; the birth and burial place of 
Charlemagne; Emperors of Germany formerly crowned here, in 
Charlemagne's chair ; cathedral built by him. 

Tb#vx# (a). — Considered the most ancient city of Germany ; fine 
Roman remains ; the pretended holy coat of Jesus, without seam. 

Coblbntx. — Very strongly fortified ; opposite to it, the strong 
hill fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, altogether capable of holding a gar- 
rison e€ 100,000 men, and deemed almost impregnable. 

Munstbjl — Roman Catholic college. Halle (*). — Beok trade. 
Wrmwumo,— Fortified ; attack on the Romish Church by Luther, 
ooaunenoGxaent of the Reformation ; statue of Luther. 1 
fr&ALsuND. — Steam passage to Sweden. 
Thorn.— -Fortified ; birthplace of Copernicus. 
Lutzfn. — Gustavus Adolphus conquered and fell in 1632. 
Mindbn.— George II. defeated the French in 1769. 

Fbibdland, Etlau.— 1807, defeat of Russians and Prussians by 
French. Tilsit.— Peace, 1807, between France, Russia, and Prussia, 

Frankfort on thb Mayn.*— Till 1866 the seat of the German 
Diet ; cathedral in which the election and coronation of the emperon 
of Germany took place till 1792 ; town-hall, with banqueting-room, 
decorated with the portraits of the emperors ; great trade ; large fair; 
birthplace of Goethe and the Rothschilds. 

Hanover. —Birthplace of HerscheL 

1 On It it tno following Inscription :— 

" IitYGottet werk r to wird'g beetehea 
I»t'§ menachenvf so wird's untergehen. 

It It God'i work ? then will It endure. I* it man's ? then will it per»sh. • 
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EXERCISE XVI. 

Sot»— Kver$ place in to It found out, and marked an a map of the pupil m draw- 
ing • or the name ie to be inserted on a blank map, either in full or contracted. 

Draw a map of Prussia. Its boundaries 9 Tfo latitude of its 
•nost JV. and S. points f — the longitude of its E. and W. t Greatest 
length ? — breadth ? — number of sq. m. ? 

Describe the coast Parts of the sea ? Explain the names. De 
•eribe Haifa. A Prussian island ? — describe it. 

Give the mountain ranges. Their position ? — greatest height P 
Explain the names Riesengebirge and Schneekuppe. Describe the 
surface generally. 

Characterize the rivers. Name them, and say into what sea they 
fall. Give particulars respecting the Vistula and the Oder. Some con- 
sequences of the slowness of the rivers ? Name and describe the lakes. 

Climate ? Soil ? Wild animals ? Domestic animals which are 
excellent and abundant? Describe the forests. Chief minerals P 
Are they more or less abundant than is usual in flat countries ? 
Give the localities of the iron, coal, turf, amber. The provinces 
richest in metals ? Mineral found almost exclusively in Prussia P 
Hace and language ? . 

Name the divisions. In which of these are the people not of 
German origin ? Define Prussia as to its compactness. Compare' 
it with its former condition, and account for the difference. 

Account for the name Prussia. Give a sketch of its history. Has 
it been of slow or rapid growth ? 

State of agriculture ? Objects cultivated P The common food ? 
What is partly superseding itP Where is flax grown P Why are 
chicory and the beet-root cultivated P Where is good wine made ? • 

Characterize the manufactures. The chief ? How is the home 
consumption of linen and woollen supplied P Chief manufacturing 
provinces ? Give particulars about Dusseldorf, and its neighbourhood. 

Characterize the commerce. Imports ? Exports ? Ports f" Th e 
hindrance to commerce ? What has increased the manufactures an 1 
commerce lately ? Explain the Zollverein. 

Population ? In the German states P Number to sq. m. P In- 
ternal communication? Army? — of what is it composed r Who 
are ^ trained to arms ? Characterize the fortresses. Revenue f 
Religion ? State of education ? Universities ? Government ? 

Number of towns with more than 20,000 inhabitants ? The town 
oaring above 700,000 ?— above 170,000 ?—120,000 ?— 100, 000 ?— 
40,000 ?—70,000 ?— 60,000 ?— £0,000 ?■— 40,000 ?— 30,000?— 20,000 ? 
Give particulars respecting Berlin, Breslau, Cologne, Dantzic, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Treves, Coblentz, Munster, Halle, Wittenberg, Stral* 
*und, Thorn, Lutzen, Minden, Friedland, Eylau, Tilsit, Frankfort, 
Uanover, Strasburg, Weissemburg, Woorth, Metz, Solan. 
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AUSTRIA, 1 OR AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

461. Extent. — 265,000 sq. m. (German Monarchy, 
115,000; Hungarian, 125,000; Aust. Turkey, 24,000.) 

462. Sea. — The Adriatic, containing the Gulfs of 
Trieste and Quarnero (a). 463. Islands. — Several 
along the coast of the Adriatic 

464. Mountains. — Bhetian Alps, with Ortler 
Spitze,* 13,000 feet; Noric Alps, with the Gross Glock- 
ner,near 13,000 feet; Carnic Alps; Julian Alps; Car- 
pathian Mountains, 8,500 feet ; Riesen Uebirge, 
with Schneekuppe (d), 5,000 feet ; Erzgebirge (S), 
Sudetes, Bohmer Wald, and Moravian Mountains. 

About three-fourths of Austria is mountainous. 

The Julian Alps unite with the Dinaric Alps of Turkey, and so 
connect the Alps and the Balkan. The Alps and the Carpathians, 
too, unite at the great S. bend of the Danube ; and the Carpathians 
and Balkan at Orsova, where the mountains on each aide so ap- 
proach as greatly to narrow the bed of the Danube. The Erx 
mountains, Sudetes and Carpathians, form part of the great water- 
shed of Europe, separating the basin of the Danube from those of 
the Elbe, Oder, and Vistula. 

The Alps of Austria are higher than the mountains of any country 
in Europe, except those of Switzerland and North Italy. A great 
number of summits are above the line of perpetual snow, and the 
breadth of the range is greater than elsewhere. The scenery, though 
less imposing than that of Switzerland, is of the same kind ; snow- 
capped mountain masses ; glaciers many miles in extent ; ava- 
lanches, which descend with the noise of thunder; chasms so 
deep, that no bottom can be seen ; and cascades, formed by streams 
tailing from a height of hundreds of feet. 

The Carpathians form nearly a semicircle. They commence at 
tfie Danube, near Presburg ; form the boundaries of Hungary and 
Transylvania; and then pioceed S. t where they again meet the 
Danube at Orsova. The range is about 900 miles lone;, and in the 
S.E. part above 200 miles across; but the average width is about 
100. These mountains are more remarkable for ruggedness than 
height They are extremely rich in minerals ; all the ordinary sorts, 
except tin, being found in them abundantly. 

i The Arch-Duchy of Austria it the nucleus of the empire, to which the othei 
MrtB have become attached, by treaty, marriage, or descent ; very little hanni 
•*r<-n obtained by eoneueet. Austria (in German. OetUrrcich) meani teuton 
itHfMlom, and was so called m being the B. part of Charlemagne's dominion*. 
J Sptts* mean* peak. Bohmer WaUL. Bohemian for*sl. The term Hu4*n to 
■Ilea mud for all the mountain* between the Ers Gebirge and the C*rr»tui 
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465. Plains. — Lower Hungary, Upper Hungary. 

The plain of Lower Hungary, the second in sue in Europe, consists 
of 36,000 sq. m., and is consequently larger than Ireland. It is 
bounded N. and E. by the Carpathians, 8. by the high lands of 
Sclavonia, and W. by the Bakony Forest and other ridges of hills, 
which separate it from the plain of Upper Hungary. 

466. Rivers.— The Danube (1,700 m.), with its 
tributaries : on the right bank, Inn, Eaab, Drave, 
with its trib. the Muhr ; the Save : on the left, 
March, 1 TTaag (7), Theiss (pr. Tice), with its tribu- 
taries Koros and Maros : sources and early course 
of Elbe, Oder, Vistula, and Dniester. 

The Danube is the second river of Europe, of which it drains one- 
thirteenth of the surface ; the basin being bounded by the Alps and 
the Balkan on the &, and by the Carpathians and the mountains of 
Central Germany on the 2V. It rises in the Black Forest, in Ger- 
many, and from its source to about Vienna is called the Upper 
Danube; from Vienna to a little below Orsova, where it leaves the 
Austrian dominions, the Middle Danube; and from Orsova to the 
Black Sea, the Lower Danube. The Upper Danube flows, for the 
most part, through a mountainous country; the fail being from 
2,200 feet at its source, to 600 feet at Vienna. From Passau to 
Vienna its valley is narrowed by the approach of the Bohmer.Wald, 
and the off-sets from the Norio Alps ; this, and the rapidity of the 
ttream, make the navigation here rather difficult The Middle 
Danube runs through the great plains of Hungary, and often between 
swampy districts. It is narrowed at its great 8. bend, by the 
approach of the Carpathians and the Bakony Forest ; bnt still more, 
j iifet before entering Turkey, where for 80 miles its course is through 
a ravine formed by the near approach of the Carpathians and a 
branch from the Balkan. The extremity of this ravine is called the 
Iron Gate, where the stream is much narrowed by slate mountains, 
that come down to the edge of the water. This gorge is more than 
a mile long ; and the descent being considerable, the water rushes 
through it with great rapidity, being divided by rocks into three 
streams, of which the two outer ones are very shallow. The Lower 
Danube flows through a flat country, and finally falls into the Black 
Smi by five mouths, which form a low marshy delta, covered with 
• bulrushes. The volume of water discharged is so great, that its 
stream can be perceived 60 miles out at sea. Throughout Middle 
and Lower Danube, the stream often runs through swamps and 
marshes, and forms many islands, the largest of which is Schutt (in 
Hungary), which is 50 miles long. 

; Called also the Morara, which name it gives to the country it draias (MerariaV 

I 3 
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The Danube Begins to be navigable at Ulm. It is rather noted for 
its rapidity, iti winding course, and the numerous islands it forms. 
By far the 'greater part of Austria lies) in the basin of the Danube. 

467. Lakes, — Balaton, 150 sq. m. ; Neu*iedel (pia) ; 
jftrknitz (to)* 

L. Balaton is very shallow, and its waters rather salt The waten 
of L. Neusiedel are in some degree intermitting, as they rise or fall 
6 or 6 feet occasionally, without any apparent cause ; in its neigh- 
bourhood is a vast swamp, near 40 miles long. L. Zirknitz is one 
of the most remarkable lakes in the chalk hills of Carniola. Its 
waters at times disappear, when its bottom is cultivated ; so that 
it has been said, that one may fish, hunt, or gather in the harvest 
on the same spot. 

468. Climate. — Moderately warm in the plains : 
generally healthy. 

Owing to the numerous mountains, there is great variety of tern* 
perature in the same latitude, and even in neighbouring localities. 
Hungary is occasionally subject to excessive droughts : its swampi 
are the most unhealthy part of the empire. In the mountainous 
provinces of the N. f the cultivation is nearly the same aa in Eng- 
land ; in the central districts and Galicia, the vine and maize will 
also succeed ; while S. of the Alps, the olive and the myrtle will grow 
unprotected. The Hungarian wine called Tokay is considered the 
finest in the world. The vines which produce it grow on a small 
district 2T. of Tokay. The hops of Bohemia are very excellent. 

469. Soil. — Good ; especially in the plains. 

In the districts occupied by the high Alps, there is of course a 
good deal of waste land; but the greater part of Hungary and 
Galicia consists of as rich land as any in Europe. 

470. WUd Animals. — Rather numerous Brown 
bear, wolf, lynx, wild boar, deer, chamois, goldec 
eagle, yulture, heron, land tortoise, leeches. 

These wild animals are found chiefly in the Carpathians and Alps, 
rhe chamois 'is now very rare. The white heron frequents the 
otiarshes of Hungary in such abundance as to make its feathers an 
article of export ; indeed, water-fowl in general are abundant there. 
The rivers abound in fish, as the sturgeon, salmon, &c. The Theias 
warms with fish more perhaps than any other river of Europe. 
Austria exports great quantities of leeches. 

The domestic animals are not superior. Sheep-breeding is muck 
followed in Hnngary and Galicia, In the mountainous district! 
goafe are numerous. 
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471. Forests. — Extensive everywhere ; except the 
lowlands of Hungary, and Lower Austria, 

About one- third is forest land. In some parts of Hungary wood 
is so scarce that dung is used as fuel ; while the mountains of Tran- 
sylvania and the neighbouring S. countries abound in extensive 
forests, containing some of the finest forest trees (oak, for instance) 
in Europe. The abundance of oak is shown in the fact, that above 
200,000 bushels of oak-apples are exported annually. The forests 
supply fuel, timber, turpentine and rosin, and oak-bark in abundance 
for home consumption, and leaving some for exportation. 

472. Minerals. — Very valuable and very abundant 
Gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, quicksilver, precious 
stones, coal, salt, marble, sulphur, blacklead. 

A far greater quantity of the precious metals is obtained in Austria 
than any other European country. 1 Gold is found chiefly in N. W. 
Hungary (Schemnitz, Kremnitz, and Neusohl 2 ) and Transylvania ; 
silver, in Hungary and Bohemia ; iron, in all the governments, but 
chiefly in Styria, Oarinthia and Carniola, Hungary, and Bohemia ; 
a most excellent sort called native steel, in Styria, and Carinthia and 
Carniola ; copper, in Hungary and Moravia ; lead, in Carinthia and 
Carniola, Bohemia, and Hungary ; quicksilver is obtained at Idriain 
Carniola, where is, next to that of Almaden in Spain, the richest 
mine in Europe ; coal is widely diffused, but most is obtained from 
Bohemia, Moravia, Carinthia and Carniola, and Styria ; salt, also 
widely diffused, is furnished chiefly by Transylvania, Galicia (rock), 
Hungary, Salzburg, and Upper Austria. 

The mines of Austria seem almost inexhaustible. Some which 
were worked by the Bomans near 2,000 years ago still furnish an 
undiminished supply. 

Mineral Springs. — Toeplitz, Carlsbad in Bohemia, Ischl in the Alps. 

473. Race? — Sclavonic, German, Finnish, Greek, 
Latin. 

i Russia supplies more, but it is from her Asiatic mines. 

2 An old Hungarian proverb says that Neusohl [Noisole) is surrounded with 
-walls of copper ; Schemnitz, with walls of silver ; and Kremnits, with walls of 
gold 'thus indicating the abundance of metals obtained in their neighbourhoods. 

3 The Sclavonic race constitutes almost half the population, numbering 16 
millions. They are found in the N. and 8. ; especially in Bohemia, Moravia, 
Galicia, and N. Hungary ; and in Illyria, Croatia, Dalmatia, Sclavonic, and the 
Military Province. The Germans, whose number is about 9 millions, form almost 
exclusively the population of Upper and Lower Austria, the Tyrol, and Styria ; 
and are scattered about more or less in the other provinces, especially in the large 
towns. Magyars, who number nearly 5 millions, belong to the Finnish race, and 
are found in the plains of Hungary and in Transylvania ; they are generally the 
landed proprietors in most of the Hungarian provinces. The Oreek-Latin race 
exceed 8 millions, and are found in 8. Tyrol (Italians), and in Hungary and 
Transylvania (Wailachians). The Jews (above a million) and Gypsies {xigeuner) 
are numerous, the former especially hi the N. parts. Different languages prevail : 
as German, Italian, Magyar, and various Sclavonio languages; but German is 
spoken generally among the higher classes in all parts. Latin as well as Magyar 
js employed in transacting business in Hungary. 
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474. Divisions. — 19 Governments, made up of 
German, Polish, and Hungarian states. 



AD.» 



Austria Proper, or 
German States .— 
Austria 



A. 
C 
D. 
K. 


Salzburg 

Tyrol k vorarlberg 

Styria 

IllVria 


K. 
M. 


Bohemia 
Moravia 


K. 


Polish States :— 
Galicia 


K. 

K. 
fK.) 
(K.i 
G.D. 

w. &a 


Dalmatia 
tgdom of Hungary, 
Hungary 
Sclavonia and ) 
Croatia J 
Transylvania 
Servian Woiwode- 
Iship and Banat 
Military Frontier 


, 


Bosnia 
Herzegovina 



Cis-Leithan 1 States.- 
Governments. 
Lower Austria 
Upper Austria 
Salzburg 
Tyrol 
Styria 
Carintbia 
Carniola 
Trieste* 
Bohemia 
Moravia 
Austrian Silesia 



-Cap. /Vienna . 

Chiff Tc vry* 

Vienna 

lAnz'ts) 

Salzburg 

Jnnspruck * 

Graetz 

Klagenfurt 

Laybach 

Trieste 

Prague 

Bruun 

Troppa 



Galicia Lemberg 

Bukowina Czernowitz 

Dalmatia Zara 

os Trans-Leithan States.— Cap. Pesth. 
Hungary Buda or Pesth 

Sclavonia and Croatia Agram 

Transylvania Klausenburg 

Servian Woiwodesbip 

rand Banat Temesvar 

Military Frontier Peterwardein 

SLate Turkish Provinces,) 
have been placed uader J Serai 
the Austrian Govern- j Mostar 
ment 



The Austrian Empire is pompact, and well defended by strongly 
marked natural boundaries. It is weak from being made up of many 
nations and races having little sympathy with each other. The Mili- 
tary Frontier belongs to the Empire, not exclusively to Hungary. 

After the war of 1866 Austria ceased to be a German power. Its 
so-called German States form now no part of Germany. 

The Empire of Austria is a sort of agglomeration of kingdoms and 
states, which in the course of ages have clustered about the Arch- 
Dticby of Austria, the hereditary domains of the House of Hapsburg. 

1 Cis-Leithan, from Leitha, the name of a river and of some hills which form 
tii some extent the boundary between Austria Proper and Hungary. Cis of coarse 
means on this side of, and trans, on that side of. 

a A. D. stands for Arch-Duchy ; A for Archbishopric ; W. for Woiwodesbip 
(from the Turkish, and meaning Government) ; and B. for Banat, or Government 
by a Bun, or Military Governor, &c. See foot-note, page 125. 

3 lnnxpntck, from the German brucke, a bridge. It means the bridge of the Inn, 
the rivt'r the town stands on. Compare our Cambridge. 

• Called also the Illyrian coast, and consisting of the counties palatine of Goon 
and Gravida, the marquisate of Istria, and the town and district of Trieste, 
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475. Agriculture. — Defective in Hungary, mode- 
rately good elsewhere. 

Objects of Culture. — Corn, pulse, potatoes, flax, 
hemp, hops, vine; and in the &, rice, maize, millet, 
mulberry. 

The Tine is largely cultivated in Hungary, and the quantity of 
wine made ia exceedingly great, of which some, as Tokay, is of the 
highest quality. 

476. Manufactures. — Increasing. linen, hard- 
ware, cotton goods, woollen cloths, paper, glass. 

Linen is made in all the provinces, but mostly in Bohemia and 
Moravia ; iron and steel goods chiefly in Styria, the excellence of its 
iron and native steel giving it very great advantages ; woollen clothe 
in Moravia and Lower Austria ; paper in Bohemia ; and glass f includ- 
ing plate-glass, in Bohemia. The manufacture of cotton goods has 
increased lately , the yarn for which is mostly received from England. 

The chief manufacturing states are the German, especially Lower 
Austria, Bohemia, and Moravia. 1 

477. Commerce. — Not very important; chiefly 
with Germany and Turkey. 

Imports. — Sugar, and other colonial produce ; raw 
cotton, cotton and woollen yarn, dye stuffs. 

Exports. — Corn, wool, woollen and cotton goods ; 
fine linens, metals, glass. 

Ports. — Trieste, Fiume, Eagusa. 

Austria is by no means a commercial nation. She aims at foster- 
ing her own manufactures by exoe&«ive duties, but the consequence 
is the introduction of foreign goods by smuggling. The disadvan- 
tages for commerce are, the little coast she possesses, and the 
difficulty of oonveving goods to the sea, owing to the mountains 
which lie between it and her provinces. 

With greater skill and capital applied to mining and agriculture 
(the real sources of her wealth), and increased facilities for internal 
transport, the quantity of metal and agricultural produce might be 
so increased as to leave a very considerable surplus for exportation. 

478. IrriernalCommunication. — Moderately good, 
but defective in the Hungarian and Polish states. 2 

The Danube forms the great natural means of communication, and 
the trade upon it is very considerable ; but there are few canals. The 

i The Tyrol is noted for iU wooden articles, and the rearing of canary birds, 
which are sent to all parts of Europe. 

s The difficulty of catting roads through the mountainous regions is wry great, 
and must always interfere with the intercommunication of the rarious pane. 
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water navigation exceeds 5,000 miles. The. roads of Hungary are 
very bad, owing, in some degree, to the want of material fitted for 
constructing and repairing them. There are 10,000 miles of railway. 

479. Population.— 38,000,000 : 157 to sq. m. 
German Mon.,2l\ millions ; Hungarian, 15 £ mil- 
lions ; AvMria/n Turkey, 1 million (473). 

480. Army. — About a quarter of a million (p. 104). 
Fortresses. — Numerous. 

Navy. — Not very large, but increasing. 
Naval Porte. — Pola, Trieste. 

Every man most be a soldier. He mnst serve for three years in 
the Regular Army, for seven years in the Reserve, and for two in 
the Landwehr (453) J Pola, strongly fortified, would hold aU the 
Navy; Trieste is the naval arsenal. ' 

481. Revenue.— About £60,000,000, yet less than 
expenditure. Debt— £300,000,000. 

482. — Religion. — Roman Catholic ; all tolerated. 

About 25,000,000 are Soman Catholics ; 3,500,000 belong to the 
Greek Church ; 3,000,000 are Protestants ; and 1,000,000 Jews. 

483. Education. — Excellent in German, defective 
in Hungarian, and worse in Polish States. 

The state of education in the Hungarian states is very low. In 
the other states the law directs that no man shall marry, or be 
employed as a workman, who is unable to read and write. 

Universities. — 8 ; Vienna, Prague, Innspruck, 
Gratz, Olmutz, Pesth, Lemberg, Cracow. 

484. Government — A limited monarchy, with an 
Emperor, a Council of the Empire, and Provincial 
Diets for Austria Proper ; a limited monarchy, with 
a King and Parliament for Hungary (474). 

Some most magnificent roads have, however, been formed, especially over the 
Alps, from Tyrol and Illyria to Lombardy. One of them (from Innspruck to 
Bormio) is above 9,000 feet above the level of the sea, at its greatest height ; and 
some ox them are protected by solid stone arches, so that when an avalanche 
descends, instead of stopping up the road it is hurled down into the valley below. 
There are also good macadamised roads running from the extreme W. to the E, 
of the Bukowine, in Galicia. But the incompleteness of the communication is 
seen by the different prices of articles in different parts— provisions being more 
than twice the price at Vienna that they are at Lemberg. 

i The inhabitants of the Military Frontier are bound to protect the frontier 
against Turkey. Instead of pay, they hold the lands. They are required to keep 
garrisons in the watch-houses, on the borders, to mass themselves into regiments, 
nnd form altogether a military commonwealth. This arrangement dates from 
the time when Turkey was a formidable power. 
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The Beiohsrath. or Council of the Empire for Austria, consists 
of a House of Lords and a House of Representatives. The House of 
Lords is composed of (1) some Arch-Dukes, (2) High Dignitaries 
in church and state, (3) great hereditary Nobles, (4) Iofe Members 
appointed by the Emperor for their eminence, civil or military. The 
House of Representatives is chosen for six years. 

The Diet of Hungary consists of a House of Magnates and a 
House of Representatives. 

The Austrian Empire, sometimes called the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, is really a dual state, consisting of Austria Proper and 
Hungary, each managing its own affairs in its own capital, Vienna, 
or Pesth, For the common concerns of the whole Empire there are 
the Emperor, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of War, and of 
Finance, together with a sort of Parliament oalled the Delegations, 
of 120 members, 60 being appointed by each Parliament. 

485. Towns. — 30 of above 20,000 inhabitants. 



1,000,000 
270,000 
190,000 
80,000 
50,000 
40,000 
30,000 
20,000 



Vienna, the cap., including suburbs. 
Pesth, 1 cap. of Hungary (Buda 1 70,000). 
Prague. 100,000; Trieste. 
Lemberg,6ratz. 70,000; Brunn, Sejedin. 
Theresienstadt, Buda or Ofen, Cracow. 
Presburg, Debveczm (teh), Keckskemet. 
Temesvar, Ling (U) Kronstadt, &c. 
Elausenburg, Laybach, Agram, &c. 

GERMAN TOWNS, Ac— Vienna, 1 on the Danube.— Capital ; 
university ; the largest town of Germany ; consists of the city 
proper and thirty-four suburbs. Between the city and the suburbs 
a beautiful promenade, with gardens occupying the place of the old 
wall and ditch ; fortified; the city irregularly built ; houses high, 
with 40 inhabitants to each on an average ; rich in collections of 
paintings of all the Great Masters and other works of art ; the Bwg, 
a vast irregular building, consisting of the imperial palace ; a library 
of more than 400,000 volumes ; a museum, one of the richest in 
Europe, especially in specimens of mineralogy, engravings and 
medals. The new part of the city is magnificent ; now well 
supplied with water from the mountains by an aqueduct near 60 
m. long. St. Stephen's 0\urch t a fine Gothic edifice with a 
tower 430 feet high, containing a very large bell, cast out of the 
cannon taken from the Turks, when they raised the siege of the 
city. 8 The Votive * Kirohe, one of the finest churches of the 
present century ; beautiful park and promenade, called the Prater, 
on an island of the Danube. 

i Pesth and Buda, on opposite sides of the Danube, form but one town 
of near 350,000 inhabitants, which is the capital of Hungary. It is some- 
times called Buda-Pesth. 

> So called from the Wlen (Veen), a small river on which it partly stands. 
In strictness Vienna 1b not on, but near the Danube. The Wien is now little 
better than an open sewer. 

* The arsenal contains the head of the grand vizier who commanded the 
Turks, and who was strangled on his return to Belgrade,! or his want of success. 

* Built in grateful commemoration of the Emperor's escape from an 
assassin. 
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Like most capital*, Vienna is the chief manufacturing' town of 
the empire ; silk, cotton, porcelain, jewellery, machinery, Ac. 
Steam vessels to Constantinople. 

Twice besieged unsuccessfully by the Turks (1529 and 1683), re- 
lieved at the second siege by John Sobieski, king of Poland. Twice 
entered by the French (1805 and 1809) ; Congress (1814 and 1815) 
whioh fixed the boundaries of the various European States. 

Two m. W. is Sohdnbrrmn, a royal palace : 6 m. E. t Waobajc, 
celebrated for the defeat of the Austrians by the French, in 1809. 

Tbxnt, on the Adige.— Council of the church from 1545 to 1563. 

Prague. — Oldest university in Germany ; fortified : ootton and linen 
manufacture ; birthplace of the reformers, John Hussand Jerome of Prague ; 
tomb of Tycho Brahe ; peace 1866. 

Bnuinr.— Manufacture of woollen, cotton, and silk goods; near it, Aus- 
tebutz— where the French defeated the Austrians in 1805. 

Salzrurg.— On the Balzaoh; beautiful site; in the middle ages so Im- 
portant under its Prince Archbishops as to be called the " German Borne ;" 
statue of Mozart, who was born here. 

Sadowa.— Complete defeat of the Austrians by the Prussians in 1866, 
which led to the separation of Austria from Germany. 

Lissa— The " Malta of the Adriatic ;" naval victory of the Austrians over 
the Italians in 1866. 

HUNGARIAN TOWNS.— Pests or Buda, 1 capital of Hungary, consisting 
of Pesth on the E. bank and Buda on the W. bank of the Danube, f of a 
mile wide ; fortified ; the Emperors, as kings of Hungary, are crowned here. 

Presburo.— The former capital. Tokay.— The best wine. 

8ch iottz.— Bich mines of gold, silver, lead ; mining school. 

SRJEDnr, on the Theiss, below the junction of the Maros ; three-fourths 
of the town with many people destroyed by inundation of 1879. Con- 
siderable trade ; boat and watermill building ; soap manufacture. 

POLISH TOWNS, Ac.— Halics* (i*eA).-33alt works ; the old capital of 
Galicia, to whioh it gave its name. 

Wieliczka (tech) and JJooHiriA.— The most celebrated salt mines in the 
world, often but improperly called the mines of Cracow. 8 

486. Cracow, on the Vistula. Onoe the capital of all Poland and the 
burial-place of its sovereigns ; university ; population 50,009, of whom many 
are Jews ; Kosciuszko's Tumulus.* 

EXERCISE XVII. 

Draw a map of Austria. What are its Boundaries P Give 
its length : breadth ? Number of aq. m. P 
The sea on the 8. ? Farts of it? Islands P 

i Called Ofen (that is, Oven) by the Germans, on account of its hot springs. 

* Places in Germany with the letters hall in their names have some connection 
with talt ; hall being an old word for salt Thus the great salt works of & 
Germany are at Hall, in Tyrol; BeichenAatt, in Bavaria; HcUlein, in Upper 
Austria. Halle, in Prussian Saxony, is named from some salt springs in its 
neighbourhood. 

3 The mine at Boohnia is near 2 miles long, one-eighth of a mile wide, and 
about 1,000 feet deep. That at Wielicska is about a mile long, and near half a 
mile broad, entirely undermining the town. This last forms a sort of under* 
ground town, with street*, churches, and statues, all cut out of the salt ; the effect 
being very imposing, viewed, as it must be, by torchlight. It appears that there 
%re horses in these mines whioh have never seen the daylight; but it is an error 
to suppose that there are any human beings so circumstanced. 

* Kosciuszko was the great Polish hero who attempted to restore the inde- 
pendence of Poland. This tumulus is 150 feet high, and is made merely of earth, 
much of which hat been brought from the various battle-fields of Polaad, 
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Mountain ranges? Give the greatest height, and the highest 
mountain in each, if stated. Explain the names. How are the Alp 4 
connected with the Balkan ? — with the Carpathians ? — the Carpa- 
thians with the Balkan ? The ranges forming part of Europe's great 
watershed ? Describe the Austrian Alps, — tue Carpathians. Chief 
plains ? Extent and boundaries of that of Lower Hungary ? 

Chief rivers? Length of the Danube? — comparative size? — 
extent ? — boundaries of its basin ? — its rise ? How is it divided ? 
Give particulars respecting the Upper Danube, — Middle Danube, — 
Lower Danube. Other general particulars respecting it ? 

Chief lakes ? Give particulars of the lakes Balaton, Neusiedel, 
and Zirknitz. 

Characterize the climate : — the soil : — the wild animals. 

Proportion of forest land ? Parts most destitute of wood ? Give 
some facts showing its scarcity in Hungary; — its abundance in 
Transylvania. 

Characterize the minerals. Name the chief. Compare Hungary 
with other European countries. Say where each metal is found. 

Race ? The most numerous family ? The number and localities 
of each family? Name the languages? That spoken generally by 
the higher classes ? — those employed in public business in Hungary ? 

Number of governments ? How ibade up ? German states ? 
Governments answering to them, with their chief towns ? Give the 
same of the Polish states, — Hungarian. The strength of Austria, 
as regards its component parts ? — its weakness? Explain the name*, 
Austria and Innspruck. Where and what. are the Bukowine and 
Banat? 

What is the state of agriculture ? What are the chief objects 
cultivated? Give particulars of these. Where is the best wine made ? 

What are the chief manufactures ? Give their locality. Name 
the most manufacturing states. 

Describe the commerce. Imports? Exports? Value? Ports? 
Disadvantages as regards commerce ? Re*l wealth of Austria ? 

Internal communication ? The great natural means ? Are the 
3anals numerous ? Where are the roads bad ?— why ? Where are 
they few ?— why ? Describe the roads across the Alps. 

Population ?— in each set of states ? Number to t q. m. ? Army ? 
Mode of protection on the frontiers of Turkey ? Navy ? Revenue ? 
Debt? J ' 

Religion ? Give the numbers for each ? Education ? Universi- 
ties ? Government ? How is the power of the Emperor checked ? 
The condition of the poor in Hungary ? 

The number of towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants ? Name 
those above 500,000 ; 140,000 • 130,000 ; 70,000 ; 60,000 ; 50,000 ; 
40,000 ; 30,000. The chief of those above 20,000 ? 

Give particulars respecting Vienna, Wagram, Trent, Prague, 
Brunn, Buds, Tokay, Presburg, Schemnitz, Halicz, Wieliczka, 
Bor.hnia, Cracow. 
-, Explain the names of Vienna and Ofen, 
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487. Extent.— 210 m. long; 140 broad : 1 6,000 sq.m. 

488. MvuMtwins.— The Alps, 1 Mount Jura. 
Pennine Alps, Rosa, 15,200 feet ; Lepontine Alps, 

Turke, 14,000 ; Rhetian Alps ; Bernese Alps, with 
Mischabel, 14,800, the highest wholly Swiss Mi. 
Finsteraar Horn, 14,100 ; Jungfrau (F), 13,700. 

The principal chain of the Alps is about 600 miles long; it* 
breadth is various, but greatest in the E. Different names have 
been given to it in different parts. 1 

The tnoto-line has an elevation of about 8,000 feet, but descending 
lower en the N. than on the S. side. 

There are above 400 glaciers or ice-fields in the Alps, from Mont 
Blanc to Tyrol. Some of these are 20 miles long, and from 2 to 3 
miles wide, in the widest part ; their depth varies from 100 to 600 
feet : altogether, they are supposed to cover a space of above. 1,000 
sq. m. They are very diversified in their appearance ; some being 
smooth ; others very rough, and having masses, like little mountains, 
jpon them; some of them what the ocean, when agitated by t 
tempest, would be if suddenly frozen. In summer, they occasionally 
split, with the noise of thundei , They descend much below the snow- 
line ; and the contrast between them and the beautiful pastures which 
come close up to them, is very striking. 

Avalanches are common, toe, in the Alps. These are masses of 
snow, which descend from the mountains ; and are of such size and 
velocity, as sometimes to cany rocks and forests before them, and 
Qot unfrequently bury entire villages beneath them. 

i (1.) The Maritime Alps, from the Apennines to-Motmt Vuo.t (2.) The Cottian 
Alps, from Mount Vino («) to Mount Cenia. (3.) The Qraian Alps, from Mount 
Cenia to the Pennine Alps. 14.) The Pennine Alps, from the great bend in the 
range S. to Mount Rosa. (5.) The Lepontine or Helvetian Alps, from Mount Bow 
to Mount Bernardin. (6.) The Rhetian Alps, from Mount Bernardin to the Drey 
Herrn Spits.! (7.) The Noric Alps, from toe Drey Herrn Spite to the neighbour, 
hood of Vienna. The Maritime, Cottian, and Oraian Alps, are either in Italy oron 
the borders of Italy and France ; the Pennine are on the borders of Italy and 8wit- 
serland ; as are also the Lepontine, in part, but chiefly in Switserland ; the Bhetian 
and Noric are almost entirely in Austria. 

The Pennine Alps are the highest, containing the three highest mountains ii 
Europe ;*Mont Blanc, § 16,732 feet : Mount Rosa, 15,200 feet, and Mount Cerrin, 
14,800 feet, the two last on the borders of Italy and SwiteerlandJ 

• So called from mare, the sea ; as this part of the range is near the Mediterra- 
nean. The Alps and Apennines are so entirely joined, that it is disputed where ths 
one ends and the other begins. Cottian is from an Alpine chief. Cottiut. Pennim 
from the Celtic word, pen, a head or mountain,. Helvetian, from Helvetia, th> 
ancient name of Switserland. Finsteraar horn, from the German, finster, dark," 
oar, eagle,— ejA horn, means dark engls peak. Jungfrau means the maiden, 

♦ Viso means a conspicuous object. It is risible from all points for a gnat 
lisUoce. I Drey Herrn SpiU means three lord/ peak. 

§ Mont Blanc means tahite mountain f from the French blanc wMl«.~']The 
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489. River 8. — Numerous ; but rapid, and little 
navigable. The upper courses of the Rhine and 
Rhone ; the Inn, a tributary of the Danube ; and 
the Ticino, a tributary of the Fo ; tributaries of the 
Rhine, — Vorder Rhine, 1 Hinter Rhine, Aar. 

The Vorder Rhine rises in a glacier of Mount St Gothard, and tht 
Hinter Rhine in Vogelberg. The Rhone has its rise in the Rhone 
glacier, which is on Mount St Gothard; thus the sources of the 
Rhine and Rhone are near each other. The Rhone drains Valaia 
(the valley), having the highest mountains of the main range of the 
Alps as the S. boundary of its basin ; and the Bernese Alps, hardly 
less lofty, as its N. boundary. It runs into Lake Geneva, carrying 
down a considerable quantity of earthy matter, which is gradually 
raising the bottom of the lake. The Rhine runs iV. into the Lake 
Constance. After leaving it, it runs JF. to Basle; forming, in great 
part, the boundary between Germany and Switzerland. Below 
ochaff hattsen (on) are the celebrated Falls of the Rhine, where the 
river, divided into three parts, descends more than 70 feet There 
axe other mils and rapids between this and Basle, owing to the great 
slope of its bed; the stream being more than 300 feet higher at 
Lake Constance than at the part where the river leaves Switzerland. 
Just before reaching Basle it receives the Aar, which, with its tribu- 
taries, drains the greater part of the country. The total number of 
tributaries of the Rhine, in Switzerland, is said to be 2,700. The 
rapidity of the Rhine and Rhone may be inferred from the fact, 
that where the first leaves Switzerland, it is more than 5,000 feet 
lower thac its source ; and the last, above 4,000 feet. 

490. Lakes. — Numerous, large, and beautiful. 
Geneva, 330 sq. m. ; Constance, 290 sq. m. ; Neucha- 
tel, 90 sq. m. ; Lucerne, Zurich. 

The Lake of Geneva, called also Lake Leman, is the largest in 
Europe, excepting those of the North. It is crescent-shaped, with 
the points turned towards the S. Although subject to sudden and 
rather severe storms, it is much used for navigation. Sometimes 
there is a sudden sise and fall of its waters, by which its level is 
changed as much as 4 or 6 feet 

thief roads across the Alps axe those of Mount Oenis, at an elevation of 
e.*00 feet, and the Little St. Bernard, 7,200 feet, across the Oraian Alps ; the Great 
St. Bernard, 7,000 feet, across the Pennine Alps ; the Bamplon, 6,600 feet ; St Go- 
Jhard, 6,800 feet, across the Lepontine Alps ; Bernardin, 7,100 feet ; Bplugen, 6,80 
feet ; Stelvio, 9,200 feet, the highest in Europe ; and the Brenner, 4,700 feet, across 
the Bhetian Alps. There are several passes which can be traversed only by mules. 
The lowest pass is above 4,000 feet high ; and the highest, that of Mount Cervin. 
above 11,000. The roads descend more rapidly on the 8. than on the N. f the 
declivity being much steeper on the Italian than on the other side. The Simple*, 
She Ocit. and some others, were constructed by Napoleon, for military purposes J 

Vorder ooeiuis/orsi L^et fronL HinUr means Bindtr, or farther away. 
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_ _» * 

Ilia Danube Segins to be navigable at Ulm. It is rather noted for 
its rapidity, its winding course, and the numerous islands it forms. 
By far the 'greater part of Austria lies in the basin of the Danube. 



467. Lakes. — Balaton, 150 sq. m. ; Neueiedel (piz) ; 
JRrknitz (to) • 

L. Balaton is very shallow, and its waters rather salt. The waters 
of L. Neusiedel are in some degree intermitting, as they rise or fall 
5 or 6 feet occasionally! without any apparent cause ; in its neigh- 
bourhood is a vast swamp, near 40 miles Ions;. L. Zirknitz is one 
of the most remarkable lakes in the chalk hills of Garniola. Its 
waters at times disappear, when its bottom ia cultivated ; so that 
it has been said, that one may fish, hunt, or gather in the harvest 
on the same spot 

468. Olimnate. — Moderately warm in the plains : 
generally healthy. 

Owing to the numerous mountains, there is great variety of tem- 
perature in the same latitude, and even in neighbouring localities. 
Hungary is occasionally subject to excessive droughts : its swamps 
ire the most unhealthy part of the empire. In the mountainous 
provinces of the 2V., the cultivation is nearly the same as in Eng- 
land ; in the central districts and Galicia, the vine and maize will 
also succeed ; while S. of the Alps, the olive and the myrtle will grow 
unprotected. The Hungarian wine called Tokay is considered the 
finest in the world. The vines which produce it grow on a email 
district if. of Tokay. The hops of Bohemia are very excellent. 

469. Soil — Good ; especially in the plains. 

In the districts occupied by the high Alps, there is of course a 
good deal of waste land; but the greater part of Hungary and 
valioia consists of as rich land as any in Europe. 

470. Wild Animals. — Rather numerous. Brown 
bear, wolf, lynx, wild boar, deer, chamois, golden 
eagle, vulture, heron, land tortoise, leeches. 

These wild animals are found chiefly in the Carpathians and Alps. 
The chamois --is now very rare. The white heron frequents the 
marshes of Hungary in such abundance as to make its feathers an 
article of export ; indeed, water-fowl in general are abundant there. 
The rivers abound in fish, as the sturgeon, salmon, Ac. The Theiss 
lwarcns with fish more perhaps than any other river of Europe. 
Austria exports great quantities of leeches. 

The domestio animals are not superior. Sheep-breeding is much 
followed in Hungary and Galicia, In the mountainous district! 
goats are numerous. 
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471. Forests. — Extensive everywhere ; except the 
lowlands of Hungary, and Lower Austria. 

About one-third is forest land. In some parts of Hungary wood 
is so scarce that dung is used as fuel ; while the mountains of Tran- 
sylvania and the neighbouring 8. countries abound in extensive 
forests, containing some of the finest forest trees (oak, for instance) 
in Europe. The abundance of oak is shown in the fact, that above 
200,000 bushels of oak-apples are exported annually. The forests 
supply fuel, timber, turpentine and rosin, and oak-bark in abundance 
for home consumption, and leaving some for exportation. 

472. Minerals. — Very valuable and very abundant 
Gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, quicksilver, precious 
stones, coal, salt, marble, sulphur, blacklead. 

A far greater quantity of the precious metals is obtained in Austria 
than any other European country. 1 Gold is found chiefly in N. W. 
Hungary (Schemnitz, Kremnitz, and Neusohl 8 ) and Transylvania ; 
silver, in Hungary and Bohemia ; iron, in all the governments, but 
chiefly in Styria, Carinthia and Carniola, Hungary, and Bohemia ; 
a most excellent sort called native steel, in Styria, and Carinthia and 
Carniola ; copper, in Hungary and Moravia ; lead, in Carinthia and 
Carniola, Bohemia, and Hungary ; quicksilver is obtained at Idriain 
Carniola, where is, next to that of Almaden in Spain, the richest 
mine in Europe ; coal is widely diffused, but most is obtained from 
Bohemia, Moravia, Carinthia and Carniola, and Styria ; salt, also 
widely diffused, is furnished chiefly by Transylvania, Galicia (rock), 
Hungary, Salzburg, and Upper Austria. 

The mines of Austria seem almost inexhaustible. Some which 
were worked by the Romans near 2,000 years ago still furnish an 
undiminished supply. 
. Mineral Springs, — Toeplitz, Carlsbad in Bohemia,l8chl in the Alps. 

473. Race? — Sclavonic, German, Finnish, Greek, 
Latin. 

i Russia supplies more, but it is from her Asiatic mines. 

2 An old Hungarian proverb says that Neusohl (Noisole) is surrounded with 
walls of copper ; Schemnitz, with walls of silver ; and Kremnitz, with walls of 
gold : thus indicating the abundance of metals obtained in their neighbourhoods. 

s The Sclavonic race constitutes almost half the population, numbering 15 
millions. They are found in the N. and S. ; especially in Bohemia, Moravia. 
Galicia, and Jv. Hungary ; and in Illyria, Croatia, Dalmatia, Solavonia, and the 
Military Province. The Germans, whose number is about 9 millions, form almost 
exclusively the population of Upper and Lower Austria, the Tyrol, and Styria ; 
and are scattered about more or less in the other provinces, especially in the large 
towns. Magyars, who number nearly 5 millions, belong to the Finnish race, and 
are found in the plains of Hungary and in Transylvania ; they are generally the 
landed proprietors in most of the Hungarian provinces. The Greek-Latin race 
exceed 3 millions, and are found in S. Tyrol (Italians), and in Hungary and 
Transylvania (Wallachians). The Jews (above a million) and Gypsies (zigeuner) 
axe numerous, the former especially in the N. parts. Different languages prevail : 
as German, Italian, Magyar, and various Sclavonic languages; but German is 
spoken generally among the higher classes in all parts. Latin as well as Magyar 
jo. employed in transacting business in Hungary. 
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Exports. — Cheese, and other agricultural produce; 
cotton and silk goods, watches, jewellery. 

Switzerland has no sea-port ; and the nature of the country mates 
carriage expensive. But her large and numerous lakes, her roads, 
and her position give her considerable advantages for the transit 
trade between the countries lying around her. Basle and Geneva 
carry on most of the foreign trade. 

As the Mont Cenis Tunnel, not across bnt through the Alps, 
connects France and Italy, in the same way the Mount St. Gothard 
Tunnel, nearly finished, is to unite Switzerland and Italy. 

501. Internal Communication. — Difficult in many 
parts : but some excellent roads. Telegraphs. 

502. Population. — 2£ millions : 173 to sq. m. 

503. Army. — No standing army. 

All the Swiss are trained to arms, and in time of war may be called 
on to serve either in the field, or as reserve or garrison troops. 

504. BeUgion. — Three-fifths Protestant, two-fifths 
Eoman Catholic. Very illiberal towards each other. 

Two of the early reformers laboured in Switzerland, — Calvin, at 
Geneva ; and Zninglins, at Zurich. 

505. Education. — Good, except in the S.E. cantons. 

Two of the great reformers of Education laboured in Switzerland, 
— Pestalozzi, at Yverdun, in the canton of Valais ; and De Fellen- 
berg, at Hofwyl, near Berne. Children at school learn military drill. 

506. Government. — A Federal Eepublic. 

The Federal Assembly, which meets at Berne, consists of two 
Chambers— the National Council and the Council of the States* The 
National Council is composed of about 120 deputies, one for every 
20,000 inhabitants. The Council of the States consists of 44 
members, two from eaoh state. The President and the chief officers 
of the executive are appointed by the Federal Assembly. 

507. Towns. — 5 of more than 20,000 inhabitants. 
40,000 ; Geneva. 30,000 ; Basle, Berne. 
20,000 ; Zurich, Lausanne. 

Geneva. — First manufacturing town; birthplace of Rousseau; 
residence of Calvin ; beautiful neighbourhood ; much frequented. 

Basle. — Manufactures ; birthplace of Euler, the mathematician, 
and Holbein, the painter ; Council of the Church, 1431 — 1438. 

Bkjbne, St. Gall. — Beautiful towns ; manufactures. 

Lausanne. — Beautiful neighbourhood ; visited by many 
foreigners ; here Gibbon wrote his history, and Byron his " Prisoner 
of Chillon." 

Chxjb.— Louis Philippe, late King of the French, here tauriit 
mathematics. Gbindelwald. — A most romantic spot, surrounaed 
by high mountains ; glacier. Staubach.— FaU900 feet high. Mor- 
qabten.— 1,315. Sempach.— 1,386 j the Swiss beat the Austrians, 
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EXEKCISE XVIII. 

Ban.— Every plaet is to be found out, and marked on a map of the pupiFt draw- 
ing ; or the name is to be inserted cm a blank map, either in full or contracted. 

Draw Switzerland. Its boundaries f The latitude of its most JV 
\nd S points t The longitude of its most E. and W, t Length r 
Breadth ? Number of sq. m. ? * 

The great mountain chains? The names given to the varioui 
parts of the Alps in Switzerland ? The highest mountains in each 
part, with their height ? The total length of the Alps in and out 01 
Switzerland? Give the names of the various parts. Explain the 
various names where given. Which are between France and Italy ? 
— between Italy and Switzerland r — almost wholly in Switzerland ) 
— almost wholly in Austria ? In which part are the highest 
mountains of the whole range? Explain the name Mont Blanc 
Give its exact height in feet, and its relative height compared with 
Snaodon. The chief roads ? Their height ? The height of tb e 
highest pass ? The lowest ? Is the JV. or S. slope of the Alps moxe 
rapid? Why were the Cenis, Simplon, and some other roads con- 
structed ? The height of the enow-line ? Describe the Glaciers and 
the Avalanches, 

Characterize the rivers. Name the chief. Describe that part of 
the Rhine belonging to Switzerland. Describe that part of the 
Rhone. Number of tributaries of the Rhine? Give points of 
resemblance between the Rhine and Rhone. 

Characterize the lakes. Name the chief. Size 'of L. Geneva, 
Constance, Neuchatel? Describe L. Geneva. Appearance of the 
water of the Swiss lakes ? How are the waters of the large lakes 
carried off? Characterize the scenery. Describe the climate. What 
index does the vegetable world afford of the climate ? Give the height 
the chief vegetables reach in the Alps. Describe the Cretins, and say 
where they are mostly found. Characterize the soil. 

Chief wild animals ? Are the forests extensive ? Where most so ? 
The most common tree ? Are the minerals important ? Characterize 
the Alps generally in this respect. Race and language ? 

Number of cantons ? Most populous ? Least ? Largest ? 
Smallest? The canton giving its name to the country? Give 
particulars respecting the formation of the Swiss Confederation. 
Explain the names Unterwalden, Schaffhausen, Aargau, Freiburg, 
Neuchatel. 

Give particulars respecting the agriculture. Chief manufactures ? 
Where and how carried on ? 

Imports ? Exports ? Disadvantages for commerce ? Advantages ? 
Characterize the internal communication. The population ? Numbet 
to sq. m. ? Army? Religion? The Swiss Reformers? State of 
education? Name the universities. Two Swiss Educationists? 
Government ? Describe the Diet, and say where it meets. 

Towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants ? Give particular! 
respecting Geneva. Basle, Berne, 8:. Gall, Lausanne, Chur. Grinds 
wald, Stanbach, Morgarten, Sempach. 
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508. Extent.— 720 m. long ; 380 m. broad, in the 
N. ; 113,000 sq. m., including the islands. 

The extreme S. is very narrow, being-, in one part, less than 20 
miles across. The average breadth is about 100 miles ; since the loss 
of Savoy and Nice, the area is about the same as that of the British 
Islands. * 

509. Coast, — Extensive, but not much indented. 
Gulfs. — Genoa, Ga4ta, Naples (B.), Salerno, Policas- 

tro, Squillace, Taranto; Manfredonia, in the Adriatic. 
Straits. — Messina (e) called also Faro; 1 Boni- 
facio (ch). 

The straits of Messina were considered very dangerous by the 
ancients, owing to the rook Scylla, on the Italian side, and the 
whirlpool Charybdis, on the Sicilian. The passage is not, however, 
at all formidable to modern navigators. Charybdis would hardly be 
called a whirlpool now. Scylla is a rooky mass standing oat in the 
sea. Its base is hollowed out by the action of the waves, and the 
noise caused by their advance and retreat is terrific, especially during 
storms. A very remarkable phenomenon of these straits is the Fata 
Morgana,* This is a sort of mirage, in which a spectator, on the 
Italian side, sees pictured in the air the image of castles, palaces, 
ships, and even towns, being a representation of the scenery on the 
Italian shore ; when on the Sicilian side, he will see a picture of 
Messina, and the scenery of the Sicilian shore, sometimes in an erect, 
and sometimes in an inverted position. 

510. Capes. — Campanella, Spartivento, Di Leuca, 
Passaro, Garbonara, Corso. 

511. Islands. — Sicily, 10,500 sq. m. ; Sardinia, 
9,000 sq. m. ; Corsica, Elba, Ischia, Lipari Isl mds 
Malta, 100 sq. m., and Gozo. 

The islands generally are mountainous. Sicily and Sardinia are 
"' very fertile, and were anciently called the granaries of Home. 
With the exception of the British Isles and the Arctic Isles, they are 
the largest islands of Europe. Corsica belongs to France. Elba is 
noted for the abundance of its iron ; and still more, as having been 
the abode of Napoleon, in 1814. 

511* Malta belongs to England : 60 miles from 
Sicily; 200 from Africa. Station of our navy. 
Great trade. 

1 lyoni fhe Italian word faro, a lighthouse. 

« It ta eo called because the inhabitants attributed the phenomenon to the 
influence of a faiiy named Morgana. Fata means Fairy. 
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Th<* populatioa of Malta, with Gozo, including the military, is 
pear 150,000, being above 1,000 to a sq. m. Its climate is very hot, 
the cotton plant growing freely. It belonged to the Knights of 
St. John (afterwards called the Knights of Malta), to whom it was 
given by Charles V., on their expulsion from Rhodes by the Turks. 
The Turks tried to make themselves masters of it, but without effect, 
although they spent immense treasures, and lost a very great number 
of men. The French took it in 1798, but were deprived of it by the 
English in 1800, to whom it was confirmed by the peace of 1814. 

The great strength of Valetta, the capital ; the size and safety of 
the harbour ; together with its central position in the Mediterranean, 
make it of paramount importance, both for trade and war. 

512. Mountains. — The Alps, in the N.W. and N. y 
consisting of the — 

Maritime Alps ; Cottian Alps, with Mount Viso, 
12,600 ft. ; Graian Alps, with Mount Cenis, 11,500 
ft. ; Pennine Alps, with Mont Blanc, 15,732 ft., and 
Mount Kosa, 15,200 ft. ; Carnic Alps. 

The Apennines, united to the Alps, and running 
N. and S. f with MontcS Corno, 9,500 ft. 

The highest mountain of Europe, Mont Blanc, is on the borders of 
Italy. A few excellent carriage roads across the Alps form a com- 
munication between Italy on one side, and France, Switzerland, and 
Germany on the other. (For a general description of the Alps, see 
Switzerland.) 

The Apennines, at about latitude 41°, divide into two parts: one 
running to the S.22., and terminating in C. Leuca ; the other 
running S. to the Straits of Messina. The mountains of Sicily are 
a continuation of this last range. The ridges on the 12. of the Apen- 
nines make right angles with the main chain ; those on the W. are 
parallel to it. Consequently the rivers on the "E. are much shorter 
than those on the W, The summits of the central range are generally 
dry and woodless, and the whole mountain system is singularly desti- 
tute of metals ; but as it is mostly of limestone formation, the range 
abounds in various beautiful marbles, as Carrara, Sienna, &c. There 
are a dozen good carriage roads across the range. 

Plain. — Lombardy, one of the largest and richest 
in Europe ; between the Alps and Apennines. 

513. Volcanoes.— Etna, 10,900 ft.; Vesuvius, 3,900 
ft. ; Stromboli. Earthquakes. — Frequent in the S. 

Etna is about 87 miles round at the base. The view from its 
summit is magnificent ; Sicily and S. Italy lying around it as in a 
panorama. 1 Its last eruption was in 1839. In that of 1669, the lava, 

1 Its lewer portion, called the fertile region, produces the sugar cane ; its middle 
is ratted the wooded region, and contains the forest trees of all Europe, especially 

if 
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afrer rolling down the mountain, was checked by the walls of Catania, 
which were above 50 feet in height. It, however, so accumulated 
as to run over them, and destroy a great part of the town. 

The first recorded eruption of Vesuvius was in the year 69, when 
the cities Heroulaneum and Pompeii were buried ; the first under- 
neath a shower of ashes, and the second by streams of lava. 

Stromboli, in the Lipari Islands, is a small but very activt 
volcano, there being two eruptions about every quarter of an hour. 

In the volcanic districts, hydrogen and other gases make their way 
through the earth, forming as it were gas fountains. The Dog's 
Grotto, not far from Naples, discbarges carbonic acid gas, which, im- 
mediately deprives of life any 4oga or other animals immersed in it. 

In the earthquake of 1783, 300 towns and villages were over- 
turned, and about 40,000 persons perished. In that of 1857 more 
than 10,000 perished. 

514. Rivers. — Po, trib. Mincio; Adige, Arno, 
Tiber. 

Except in the N. 9 Italy is not very well watered, nor are its rivers 
very serviceable for commerce. The Po rises on Mount Viso, drains 
the district between the Alps and the Apennines, receives numerous 
rapid tributaries on the JV., and after a swifc current discharges its 
waters, by four mouths, into the Adriatic Sea. To prevent the in- 
undat'.ons to which it is naturally liable, it has been well banked in. 
But in consequence of this, the bed of the river has been so much 
raised by the earth, and other substances brought down in great 
abundance by its mountain streams, that it is, in many parts, 30 feet 
higher than the surrounding country. This is of service for irriga- 
tion ; but should the water ever break through its banks, the con- 
sequences weuld be very serious. Another effect of the quantity of 
the earthy matter brought down by this river is the formation of 
land at its mouth. Towns that were once on the sea are now quite 
inland. Adria, once an important port, which gave its name to the 
Adriatic Sea, and Ravenna, are instances. The land is gaining on 
the Adriatic at the rate of 230 feet annually. 

Notwithstanding its historic renown, the Tiber is only a small 
muddy stream. At Rome, though not 20 miles from the sea, it is 
not a third of the width of the Thames at London Bridge. 

515. Lakes. — Garda, 180 sq. m. ; Maggior^, 1 150 
sq. m. ; Como, Lugano, Iseo, — all on the S. slope of 
the Alps; Perugia, JBolseno, Celano, in the Apennines. 

The Italian lakes are remarkable for their beauty : Como presents 
the sublimest scenery ; Maggiore the prettiest. Maggiore is about 
2,000 feet deep. 



noble oaks and chestnuts ; its upper portion forms the desert region. There is one 
remarkable tree, called the Cbestnut-tree of a Hundred Horse ; because so many 
ZS*! m f/\ n L a ^i take Bhelt «r ™<*er **• boughs. Its trunk is about 180 feet round; 

\ mL 1 !? nollow > «» accommodate a great number of individuals. 

* Maggiore means frreater. Garda is, howe rer, the larger of the two. 
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516. Climate. — Warm and delicious. Deep blue, 
cloudless skies. Some of the low lands uninhabited, 
owing to the pestilential vapours called Malaria. 1 

The Alps protect Italy from the cold northern blasts. But the 
mountainous districts, especially of the N. W. , are of course cold above 
u certain elevation. S. Italy and Sicily have almost the climate of 
N. Africa, the date-palm, aloe, and sugar-cane succeeding there; 
oven the papyrus is found in one part of Sicily, near Syracuse. The 
Malaria prevails more especially along the W, coast of Tuscany, and 
of the States of the Church, a distance of above 200 miles, for a breadth 
varying from 1 to 40 miles ; and also on the shore of the Adriatic 
Sea, between Ferrara and Bologna. These unhealthy districts 
are sometimes, but not always, marshes. They are called the Ma* 
remma, 2 in the N". ; the Pontine Marshes, in the S. ; and part of th& 
Campagna di Roma, in the Middle. Whole districts, once popu- 
lous, are now uninhabited. Many parts are, notwithstanding, very 
beautiful 3 and fertile, and are either used as pasture, or cultivated by 
persons from the adjoining districts ; and it not seldom happens, that 
even their temporary stay in these pestilential regions is attended 
with fatal consequences. The burning S. wind called the Sirocco is 
also very distressing, though much less injurious than the Malaria. 

517. Soil. — Fertile, especially in the well-watered 
plain of the N". and the volcanic regions of the 8. 

518. Wild Animals. — Wild boar, lynx, chamois, 
wild goat, in the Alps ; porcupine, tarantula, in 8. 

The nautilus, which perhaps first gave wan the notion of naviga- 
tion, is found around the shore of Italy. So is coral, in some parts. 

Forests. — Not extensive. 

The chestnut is one of the chief forest trees, and its fruit is a 
principal article of food with the peasantry in some parts. 

519. Minerals. — Unimportant, except iron, 
marble, and sulphur. 

Mo3t of the iron is obtained from Elba, which has always been 
noted for it. The most fceautifal marble is obtained from quarries in 
the Apennines, near Carrara, in Modena ; sulphur chiefly frcm Sicily. 

520. Race. — Greek-Latin. 

The Italian language is of Latin origin. The dialects are very 
dissimilar. In the extreme 2V*. W. French is spoken. 

1 From the Italian mala, bad ; and art a, air. 
S From mare, the sea. Msremraa means the land along the tea. 
3 " Th»re are bright scenes beneath Italian skip*, 

Where glowing suns their purest light diffuse, 
Uncultured flowers in wild profusion rise, 
And nature lavishes ber warmest hues ; 
But trust thou not her smile, her balmy breath ; 
Away ! her charms are but the pomp of Death I " 

Mri. Hemans. 
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521. Divisions. — 69 Provinces. 

Kingdom of Italy, consisting of, — Capital, Boms. 
K. 1 Sardinia Turin 

Lombardy Milan 

Veifctia Venice 

D.SXna H«d Emilia SSKL 

G. D. Tuscany Florence 

Romagna") formerly the Eastern 

Umbna > and Central parts 

Marches ) of the Papal States 
K. Naples Naples 

The Kingdom of Sardinia consisted of the island of that name, and 
the N.W. part of Italy, which last included Savoy, Piedmont,' Nice, 
and Genoa. But Savoy and Nice have been ceded to France, and 
now form three French Departments (351). The kingdom of Naples 
consisted of the 8. part of Italy, and the island of Sicily. It was 
called officially the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The Pope has 
been deprived of his dominions. Venetia did belong to Austria, but 
was ceded to the Kingdom of Italy after the war of 1866. 

522. Agriculture. — Superior in Northern Plain, 
moderate in Naples, very defective elsewhere. 

Objects of Cultivation. — Wheat, rice, maize ; 
olive, vine, mulberry (for silkworm), orange and 
other southern fruits. 

Rice is grown chiefly in Northern Italy, facility of irrigation 
making it a profitable crop ; where also is produced more than half 
the silk, and the renowned Parmesan cheese. But rice and silk are 
also produced in Piedmont. The wheat of Italy is excellent, and 
from it maccaroni is made. The olive oil is also the best, bnt its 
oranges, lemons, and raisins are generally inferior to those of Spain 
and Portugal. In Sicily fences are made of the American aloe. 
Italy produces more silk than any other European country, the silk- 
worm being most extensively reared, getting their food from the 
leaves of some millions of mulberry trees. As in the 8. of Europe 
generally, the horse is not much used, — the ox, the ass, and tho 
mule being the ohief beasts of draught and burden. Cattle-rearing 
is important, the cattle being fed on the pasture -land and tho 
Maremma. 

523. Manufactures. — Unimportant, except in the 
i\T., where silk goods especially are largely made. 

l K. in an abbreviation of Kingdom; H. of Hierarchy ; O. D. of Grand Duke. 
• Krunch pied, foot, and moat, mountain. It lies at tho foot of the Alps. 
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524. Commerce. — Considerable. Imports. — Ma- 
nufactured goods, especially cotton, iron, woollen ; 
colonial produce. 

Exports. — Silk, raw and spun ; olive oil, brim- 
stone, marble, lamb skins, straw hats and bonnets. 

Ports. — Genoa, Naples, Spezzia, Leghorn, Venice, 
Civita Vecchia, 1 Ancona, Palermo, Brindisi, Amalfi. 

Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, were the most important commercial 
>ities in the world during the middle ages. The discovery of the 
passage to India round the Cape of Good Hope, by the Portuguese, 
changed the direction of commerce, and led to the decay of the great 
commercial states in the Mediterranean. 

The commercial marine is very great, the trade of Italy being 
largely carried on in her own vessels and by her own sailors. 

525. Internal Communication. — Tolerably 'good 
in the N. % deficient in the &, especially in Sicily. 

There are numerous canals, especially in the N. ; some among 
oldest in Europe: but they are chiefly for irrigation. Italy is 
connected with the countries beyond the Alps by magnificent roads 
over those mountains. (P. 148.) 

There are about 5,000 miles of railway. The mails betweo i 
England, India and Australia pass through the Alps by the Mon 
Cenis Tunnel to the terminus at Brindisi in the extreme South, th ' 
port for embarcation and disembarkation of bags and passengers. 

526. — Population. — 27 millions : 240 to sq. m. 
Army. — Near J million. Navy. — Considerable ; 
Beveral Ironclads. Naval Ports. — Spe0;ria(te),Venice. 

Every man above 21 is trained as a soldier. Each year a certain 
number enter the standing army (the Infantry remaining three 
years, the Cavalry five). Those forming the Reserve are exercised 
in their duty under arms for forty days yearly. 

Revenue. — Abouti?50,000,000 ; much less than ex- 
penditure. Debt. — Near .£400,000,000 ; increasing. 

527. Religion. — Roman Catholic. Toleration. 

In the valleys of Piedmont live the Waldenses, who have long 
held the opinions now called Protestantism. They were much 
persecuted in the Middle Ages. Just before Lent is the feast of the 
Carnival, when at Rome, Naples, and Venice especially, all ranks give 
themselves up to amusement which is not always the most innocent 

528. Education. — Very defective, except in th© 
#, but improving. 

k* Ckita Vtechia (pr. ohiritc. veUda) mecnu old totcn. 

e2 
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Universities. — Numerous; Padua, Pavia, Holognz 
(pny) ; Turin, Parma, Florence, Pisa, Konie, Naples. 

The fine arts (architecture, music, sculpture, and painting) are 
Btill much esteemed and cultivated. No country is so rich ia 
the remains of antiquity ; nor, in modern times, has it been be- 
hind other nations in the great men it has produced. Dante, the 
poet ; Michael Angelo, the architect, sculptor, and painter ; 
Raphael, the painter ; Galileo, the man of science ; and Canova, 
the sculptor, hold the very first rank in their respective pursuits. 

529. Government. — A limited monarchy. 

The Parliament of the K. of Italy consists of a Senate, com- 
prising the royal princes and members appointed by the kiii;j 
for, life, and a Chamber of Deputies. The Pope is elected by 
the College of Cardinals. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — Beggars and brigands abound in 
Italy. The latter act in large bands, and sometimes set the autho- 
rities at defiance. The mode of reckoning time is peculiar, — the 
day commencing at half an hour after sunset, and is reckoned o:> 
for the whole 24 hours, so that the last hour is called 24 o'clock. 
Eoman antiquities abound in all parts, and in Tuscany thero 
are relics of a civilization antecedent to the establishment 
of Rome. 

530. About 60 Towns of more than 20,000 inhab. 
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Naples. 



Rome, 3 the Capital ; Milan. 

Palermo, Turin. 

Genoa, Venice, Florence. 

bologna (onya), Messina, Leghorn. 

Catania, Verona. 

La Valetta, (to England), Padua, Bari. 

Parma, Brescia (ch). 

Placentia, Pisa, Modena, Ancona, Cre- 
m6na, Vicenza (Vechentsa). 

20,000; Mantua, Cagliari, Pavia, Ferrara, Ales- 
sandria, Bergamo, Lucca, Salerno, Sienna, Ravenna 
&c. 

i Naples, formerly Nenpolis, is from nea, new, and polis, a city. The inhabit- 
ants show their sense of its beauty by the proverb, "Verii Napoli e por muori," 
"see Naples and then die :" as if there were nothing worth looking at after wani+- 

9 Rome is situate in the plain, the Campaqna di Roma (the Plain of Rome), which 
wus once fertile, but is now sterile, wild (owing to the malariaj very uiiuealtliy. 
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Rome, on the Tiber. —Capital of Italy ; 3,500 clergy ; covers a 
large space, but includes gardens, meadows, vineyards, and waste 
places ; soil raised 20 or 30 feet above the former fcvel. On the 
old Forum, palaces, huts, shops, cloisters, and old ruins, stand side 
by side. 365 churches, — St. Peter's, 600 feet long, 450 wide, 450 
high — the most beautiful in the world ; St. John's Lateran, much 
less beautiful, but the metropolitan church, of which the Pope 
himself is minister ; St. Mary's church (called the Rotunda), 
formerly the Pantheon ; the Vatican (the residence of the Pope), a 
huge heavy building, containing several thousand rooms, and two 
museums, very rich in works of art, ancient and modern, and a 
library with near 20,000 manuscripts ; fresco paintings, by Michael 
Angelo and Raphael. Among the remains of antiquity, the Amphi- 
theatre, called from its immense sise the Colosseum (enclosing a 
space of above 5 acres), capable of containing 80,000 persons ; 
Trajan's Pillar ; the Arch of Titus, ornamented with sculptures 
commemorative of his conquest of the Jews ; Arch of Constantine ; 
vaet baths, aqueducts, drains ; statues of Apollo Belvidere, Laocoon, 
Antinous, the Dying Gladiator, the two colossal horses before the 
papal palace Monte Cavalio ; equestrian statue, in bronze, of Marcus 
Aurelius. Paintings. — The Last Judgment, by Michael Angelo; 
and the Transfiguration of Christ, by Raphael— usually considered 
the finest paintings in the world. 

Tivoli. — "Waterfalls ; much resorted to for pleasure by the an- 
cient Romans. 

Naples. — Former capital of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies ; 
on a beautiful bay ; most delightful neighbourhood and climate ; 
most populous town of Italy ; considerable trade ; six castles, the 
highest, St. Elmo ; blood of St. Januarius, the patron saint, which, 
it is pretended, liquefies every 19th September ; lower class called 
Lazzaroni. In the neighbourhood, Vesuvius ; Herculaneum ; dis- 
covered in 1713 ; Pompeii, in 1759. 

Florence, on the Arno. — Capital of K. of Italy ; vast cathedral, 
called the Duomo ; rich in statues; the Venus de Medici, perhaps 
ihe finest in the world; Niobe and her children; paintings by 
Raphael, Guido, &c. ; birthplace of Dante, Petrarch, Michael 
Angelo, Machiavelli, Leo X. 

Pisa. — Leaning tower. 

Milan, on the Olona, trib. of the Po ; archbishopric ; splendid 
cathedral, cased with white marble, and adorned with 4,000 statues 
and 100 pinnacles ; various manufactures, especially silk ; consider- 
able trade in silk, rice, and Parmesan cheese ; numerous roads and 
canals meet at Milan. 

Como, on the lake. — Trade with Switzerland. 

Lodi, on the Adda, a tributary of the Po. — Pottery and silk 
manufactures ; great sale of Parmesan cheese ; battle of the bridge 
of Lodi, in 1796 — victory of Napoleon over the Austrians. 

Custozza. — Italians defeated by the Austrians, 1806. 
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Path.— Celebrated university, first in Italy ; Francis thb First, of 
France, taken prisoner by Charles the Fifth, of Germany, in 1626. 

Bo loon A. —Oldest university; leaning tower ; Cassini's meridian 
line in the cathedral. 

Urbino.— Birthplace of Raphael. Loretto.— Famous for its holy 
house, pretended to have been brought by angels from Nazareth. 

Maobkta.— Solferino.— Defeat of the Austrians by the Frenct 
ind Sardinians in 1869. Alessandria.— Very strongly fortified. 

Mantua, Peschizba, Verona, Lbonaoo. — Strongly fortified 
towns, forming the famous square or " Quadrangle" of fortresses, 

Mantua and Pbsohiera, on islands in the Miccio. 

Pkschiera, at the outlet of Lake Garda, where it enters the Mincio. 

Verona and Lbonaoo, on the Adige. 

Vbrona.— Fine Roman amphitheatre of marble, built to hold 
ibove 20,000 persons. 

Villafranca. — Preliminaries of Treaty in 1859, by which Austria 
ceded Lombardy to France, who again ceded it to Sardinia, of which 
it now forms a part. 

Vicbnza. — Silk manufacture. 

Mantua. — Fortified ; unhealthy, swampy neighbouihood ; Virgil' i 
oirthplace. 

Venice. — Built on above a hundred islands, in a lagoon, 1 before 
the mouth of the river Brenta. Numerous canals and bridges, the 
latter ascended by steps ; the Rialto, a marble bridge over the Grand 
Canal ; streets only 3 or 4 feet wide, paved with slabs ; little com- 
munication by walking, none by riding, almost entirely by boats 
railed gondolas ; St. Mark's Square, 660 feet by 230 feet, being the 
largest open place in the city, in which a great part of the inhabitants 
are crowded together in the evening ; St. Mark's Church, the Ducal 
palace, and the buildings generally, are a mixture of Eastern and 
Gothic architecture ; arsenal, once the first in Europe ; station of the 
Austrian navy ; the most commercial city of the Middle Ages, but 
commerce and manufactures greatly diminished, chiefly by the dis- 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope, by the destruction of its indepen- 
dence by Buonaparte, and by the diminishing depth of its lagoon. 
Tombsof the painters — Titian, Paul Veronese; and the sculptor, Canova. 

Estb. — From the Duke of Este, the reigning families of Great 
Britain, Brunswick, and Modena are sprung. 

* A lagoon is shallow salt water almost landlocked. A chain of islands running 
K. and 8., some of which are connected by artificial moles, protects this lagoou 
from the storms of the open Adriatic. Venice was built in 452, by the inhabitants 
of Aquileia and other towns which places had been destroyed by Attila, th< 
king of the Huns. It was a most tyrannic republic,— the nominal head, called 
the Doge, having no real power,— whose principal of judicial action was, that 
it was "better that nine innocent should be punished than that one guilty should 
escape." A strange custom was the annual marriage of tlie Adriatic Sea by the 
Doge, who went in the state vessel called the Bwxntaur, and espoused tho aes> hf 
dropping axing into it. 
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EXERCISE XIX. 

Iot*. — Everyplace is to be found out, and marked on a map of the puftl'i d'avnM 
or the name u U be mssrled on a blank map, either ia/uU or contracted. 

Draw Italy. Its bw*ndarif» f Latitude of its X. and S. poi>.tt ? 
Longitude of its most E. and W. t Length P Bieadth P Sq. m. P 

Characterize the coast. The chief gulfs P Straits ? Give particu- 
lars of the Straits of Messina. Chief capes P Islands P Characterize 
iiera. Particulars of Sicily P Sardinia ? Elba ? Island belonging 
(o England P Its position P Importance P Population P Climate i 
(iive particulars of its history Its capital ? Describe it. 

Chief mountain ranges ? Parts of the Alps bounding Italy I 
Greatest height ? Highest mountain of the Apennines ? Its height J 
The highest mountain in Europe ? Describe the Apennines i An 
extensive plain? Chief volcanoes? A calamity of the S.? Give. 
particulars respecting Etna, Vesuvius, Stromboli, the earthquake of 
1783, and the gas fountains. Rivers ? Characterize Italy in thi» 
respect. Give particulars of the Po. Chief lakes? Characterize them. 

Climate ? The protection from cold winds ? Give particulars of 
the climate of the S. The most unhealthy districts ? Give particu- 
lars. Explain Maremma and Malaria. A hot wind P Characterize it. 
Soil ? Wild animals ? Are the forests extensive ? A very useful 
tree ? Characterize the minerals. The chief? "Where obtained ? 

Race ? Origin of the language ? Where is French spoken ? 
Number of Suites ? Name them, with their capitals. Say of what 
kind each is. State particulars respecting then*. 

Characterize the agriculture. Objects cultivated? Give particu- 
lars respecting rice, silk, wheat, oil, cheese, American aloe, heasts 
of draught and burden ? Is cattle-rearing important ? Why ? 

Chief manufacture ? Commerce ? Imports ? Exports ? Ports ? 
Account for the decline of trade. Is it important to England ? 

Characterize the internal communication. Give particulars. Popu- 
lation ? — In K. of Italy ? — Papal States P — Number to sq. m. ? Army f 
Keligion ? — In some of the valleys of Piedmont ? Universities r 
Uovemments ? Give particulars respecting beggars and brigands, — 
mode of reckoning time, — and antiquities. 

Number of towns of above 20,000 inhabitants? Those above 
400,000 ?— 200,000 ?— 190,000 ?— 120,000 ?— 100,000 ?— 7tt000 ?- 
60,000 ?— 50,000 ?— 40,000 ?— 30,000 ? Chief of those above 20,000 . 

Give particulars of Rome, Tivoli, Naples, Florence, Piaa, Milan. 
Como, Lodi, Custozza, Lissa, Favia, Bologna, Urbino, Loretto. 
Magenta, Solferino, Alessandria, Mantua, Peschiere, Verona, l,f*p 
ftaiui YtflafVanca. Yicenza, Venice. Este. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES, 

531. Extent. — Spain, 640 miles long ; 530 broad ; 
179,000 sq. m. Portugal, 360 miles long; 145 
broad ; 37,000 sq. m. Shape, nearly square. 

' Spain and Portugal form a peninsula, united to the Continent 
by an isthmus 230 miles broad. It is often called the Spanish 
Peninsula. 

The area of the Balearic Isles and the Canaries, not included 
in the above, is about 5,000 sq. m. 

532. Coast — Unbroken, except in the N. W. 

Considering the pre at extent of coast, Spain and Portugal are 
remarkably deficit nt in good harbours. 

533. Capes. — Ortegal. Finisterre, 1 Rocca, the most 
W . point of Europe ; 2 St. Vincent, Trafalgar, Tarif a, 
most S. point of Europe ; Europe Point, Gata, Palos, 
Creux. 

534. Islands. — The Balea'ric Isles, 3 the chief of 
which are Majorca, Minorca, 4 and Iviza. Leon. 

535. Mountains. — The greater part of the Penin- 
sula is a large table-land, at an elevation of about 
2,000 ft. Principal mountain ranges : Pyrenees, 
the highest Maladetta, 11,424 ft. ; the nits, of Astu- 
rias, a continuation of the Pyrenees to the W. ; mts. 
of Castile, the highest Sierra de Gredos, 10,500 ft, 
continued through Portugal to Cape Eocca, and called 
Serra de Estrella f mts. of Toledo, the highest part 
Sierra de Guadalupe, 5,100 ft. ; Sierra Morena, 6 con- 
tinued through Portugal to Cape St. Vincent, and 
called Serra Manchique; Sierra Nevada, 7 of which 
Mulhacen, 11,660 ft., is the highest mt. in Spain. 

1 From finis, the end, and tare, land. Finisterre means the same a* out 
Land's End. n Rocca, a rock. It is also called the Rock of Lisbon. 

3 From the Greek ballo (/SaAAw), / throw ,• the inhabitants having been notel 
for their skill in slinging. 

4 Majorca, from major, greater. Minorca, from minor , less. 

s Ranges of mountains are called in Spain sierra, and in Portugal serra, both 
being from the Latin serra, a saw, and have received the name from the saw-like 
appearance which the continuous summits of a range of mountains present. De 
means of, so that the Sierra de Guadalupe means the mountain range of Ouada- 
lupe. * Sierra Morena means black mountains. 

7 Sierra Nevada means snow mountains, and is so named because its peaks an 
above the line of perpetual snow, which in the S. of Spain is a little below 10,000 ft. 
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The great central table-land is a distinguishing physical feature of 
Spain. It is far larger than any other in Europe, extending oyer 
nearly one half of that kingdom, from the Ebro to the Sierra Morena, 
and from the E. of Portugal to about the same distance from the coast 
of the Mediterranean. This table-land is not one plain, but several ; 
being intersected by various ranges of mountains. 

The Pyrenees have the steep descent on the Spanish side. The 
valleys, unlike those of the Alps, are transversal ; that is, they run 
across the chain, not longitudinally. There are above 100 passes for 
mule and foot passengers, but only five good carriage roads : and of 
these only two are open at all seasons of the year, being at a lees 
elevation than 5,000 feet. 

536. Rivers. — Douro, 500 m. ; Tagus, 600 ; Gua- 
diana, 1 420 ; Guadalquivir, 2 320 ; Ebro, 400 ; Minho. 

537. Spain is not a well-watered country. The rivers are long, 
but their volume of water is but small. The Douro drains the N. of 
the central table-land, and in its lower course the N. of Portugal. 
As many of its tributaries rise in high mountains, its course is very 
rapid ; and it is subject to heavy swellings on the melting of the 
mow, or the falling of heavy rains. The Tagus, the largest river of 
the Peninsula, drains the central part of the table-land between the 
Castilian mountains and the Sierra de Toledo, and in its lower course 
Central Portugal. Before it reaches Lisbon its estuary is above 7 
miles wide, but contracts to 2 miles at that City. The Guadiana 
drains the S. of the table -lard between Sierra de Toledo and Sierra 
Morena, and in its lower course the S. of Portugal ; forming, in part, 
the boundary between that country and Spain. At about 30 miles 
from its source it disappears for 20 miles, and then rises again, and 
forms two small lakes called Los Ojos de Guadiana* The Guadal- 
quivir drains the district S. of the great table-land between Sierra 
Morena and Sierra Nevada. The direction of all the above is that of 
the mountains, viz., W. or S.W, The Ebro drains the N.E. of 
Spain, in a rapid course. The Minho, in part, forms the N. boundary 
between Spain and Portugal. The Bidassoa divides France and Spain. 

The rivers are navigable but to a small part of their course, owing 
to their rapidity, and being encumbered with rocks and shoals : and 
owing to their running for the most part in deep channels, are not to 
a great degree available for irrigation. 

538. Climate. — Very dry, except on the N. and 
N.W. coasts. The central table-land subject to 
great extremes of temperature* 

1 From Arabic toady, a river, and the ancient name, Ana*. 

2 The Great River. From Arabic wady t a river, and al-Kebir, the great. 

3 The eyes of Guadiana, 

4 At Madrid, on the great table-land, the winter is mnch colder than in 
England ; the thermometer not unfrep^uently standing at 14 degree*. 

A wind called Oallego, because coming from Gallicia, is very piercing and inju- 
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539. Soil. — Various. Arid on the table-lands ; 8, 
most fertile : Portugal more fertile than Spain. 

Several of the table-lands, which are called ParameraM 9 are men 
•andy wastes. 

540. Wild Animals. — Bull (in Andalusia) ; wol£ 
bear (in Pyrenees) ; lynx, boar, monkey (near 
Gibraltar). 

The southern parts are sometimes ravaged by swarms of locusts. 
From the resemblance between the animals of S. of Spain and JV r . 0/ 
A trina, it has been inferred that the Continents were once united. 

541. Forests. — More destitute of forests than any 
other large country of Europe ; one-twelfth covered 
with wood. Cork-tree, evergreen-oak, chestnut, hazeL 

The table-land has few forest trees ; the inhabitants having so 
ptrong a prejudice against them, that wood enough is not grown for 
fuel. The American aloe is abundant, and used for making hedges. 
Chestnuts form an important article of food with the peasantry. The 
nuts from the hazel are largely imported. 

542. Minerals. — Rich in metals. Lead, quick- 
silver, iron, marble, and good building stone. 

Lead, found chiefly in Granada, is so abundant, that near the half 
of that used in Europe is supplied by Spain. Quicksilver is found at 
Almaden, in La Mancha, the richest mine in Europe. Iron, of 
superior quality, chiefly in the iV. provinces. There is one silver 
mine now worked in Spain, and a gold mine in Portugal. Other 
metals exist in abundance, but little is obtained. The metala ought 
to be a source of great wealth. 1 

543. Race. — Greek-Latin. The Languages, both 
Spanish and Portuguese, of Latin origin. 

Along the provinces of the N. coast, a language called Basque is 
spoken by about half a million of people. This is probably the old 
language of Spain. 8 

nous ; and another, called tolano. which com** from the 8 , ia enervating, and 
produces giddiness and fever. The table-land is by no means healthy. The A. 
const enjoys a fine climate, the mild E. winds from the Mediterranean prevailing 

Portugal is not so dry as Spain, especially in the iV\, where heavy raina fail id 
winter ; but earthquake* and hurricanes are frequent. 

1 The possession of the rich mines of gold and silver in the New World caoecd 
the neglect of those on her own soil. Spain was to the ancients what Amenc* 
was to Spain ; and if we may believe ancient writers, not only were the commm 
household articles made of silver, but it was so abundant that the Phoenicians 
filled their ships with it, and left their anchors behind them, supplying their 
place with those made of that precious metal. 

' About 50,000 Moors, the remains of the conqueror* of the country, exist in th« 
8. : and 00,000 Gitanos, or Gypsies, are found in different parts. These Gypaies do 
not, however, generally wander about, as in England ; but hare ized habitation* 
•uid various nraploynienta. They, notwithstanding, keep themselves a distinct 1 
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EXERCISE XX. 
Note. — Every place is to be found out, and marked on a map of tlie pupil's drato- 
ing.- or the name U to be inserted on a blank map, either in full or contracted. 
Draw Spain and Portugal. Its boundaries ? Latitude of its 
most N. and S. points ? Longitude of its most E. and W. ? Length 
of Spain ? — breadth ? Sq. m. ? Length of Portugal ? — breadth ? 
Sq. m.? Sq. m. in the whole Spanish Peninsula 1 Shape of Penin- 
sula ? Breadth of the isthmus which joins it to the Continent ? 
Character of the coast ? Is this advantageous for commerce ? 
Capes on the jr.?—E.?—S.?—W. ? The most W. point of 
Europe ? — most S. ? The meaning of Rocca ? — of Finisterre ? 
Islands ? The etymology of Balearic ? — Majorca ? — Minorca ? 
Chief mountain ranges ? Highest mt. in Spain ? Ranges con- 
tinued into Portugal, and under what names ? Distinguishing 
physical feature of Spain ? Extent of the table-land ? Which 
slope of the Pyrenees is the steeper ? Direction of the valleys ? 
Number of passes ? Of good carriage-roads ? How many open 
all the year, and why ? Explain the terms Sierra and Serra, — 
Sierra Morena, — Sierra Nevada. Height of snow-line in the S, 
of Spain ? 

Is Spain a well- watered country ? The defect of its rivers ? The 
chief rivers ? Give the length and course of each, and say what 
district it drains. The current of the Douro ? Why ? Does it 
flow with uniform rapidity ? Why not ? The largest river ? Its 
breadth at Lisbon ? — just above it ? The river which in part runs 
between Spain and Portugal? What is remarkable in this 
river ? Etymology of Guadiana ? — Guadalquivir ? Current of 
the Ebro ? The river which divides Spain and Portugal on the 
N. ? The small river between France and Spain ? Are the rivers 
generally available for navigation ? — for irrigation ? Why not ? 
Climate ? Which part is subject to great extremes of tempera- 
ture ? The winter temperature of Madrid ? What winds are very 
injurious ? Describe them. Is the table-land healthy ? The 
part of Spain enjoying the finest climate ? Climate of Portugal ? 
To what grand natural phenomena is it subject ? 

Quality of soil ? Compare Portugal with Spain. Wher«« are 
there sandy wastes ? The name given to them ? 

Wildanimals? An injurious insect in the S.? The state of Spain 
with regard to forests ? Remarkable forest trees ? Least wooded 
districts ? Why ? What is used for making hedges ? The food 
*>f many of the lower classes ? What product of the forests is 
largely exported ? The chief metals ? What circumstances show 
the abundance of lead and quicksilver ? Where found ? Where 
is iron chiefly found ? Its quality ? Is silver or gold found ? 
The condition of Spain with regard to metals ? 

Race ? From what language are Spanish and Portuguese formed? 
What peculiar language is spoken in the N. of Spain ? The num- 
ber of the descendants of the Moors ? Of Gypsies ? What are 
fhey called ? How do they differ from those of our country ? 
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SPAIN. 

POLITICAL FACTS. 

544. Divisions. — Formerly 14 : viz., 7 Kingdoms, 
Gallicia, Navarre, Leon, Aragon, Valencia, Murcia, 
Granada ; 2 Principalities, Asturias, Catalonia ; 4 
Provinces, Old Castile, New Castile, Estremadura, 
Andalusia; the Isles. — At present, 49 Provinces. 1 

545. Agriculture. — In a backward state. Objects 
of Culture. — Corn, rice, the vine, mulberry, olive. 

The wheat, grown chiefly in Leon, Castile, and Andalusia, is 
as fine as any in Europe. Oats are but little cultivated, the 
animals being fed with barley. Bice is grown mostly in Catalonia 
and Valencia. The vine flourishes in most parts, except the 
N. W., where the apple supplies cider. The best wines are those 
of Xeres (called from that place, Sherry), Malaga, and Alicant. 
The mulberry, date-palm, and olive, are cultivated in the S. ; as 
are also, to a slight extent, the sugar-cane and cotton tree. 

The Spanish breed of sheep, called Merino, has the wool finer 
and more valuable than any other. The horses called barbs, in- 
troduced from Barbary by the Moors, were once the best in 
Europe ; the Andalusian breed is the finest. The asses are 
swifter, more docile, and elegant, than farther north. Mules 
are largely employed, on account of the mountainous nature of 
the country, being more sure-footed than any other beast of 
burden. The care of the silkworm, bees, and the cochineal 
insect, are important branches of industry. 

Only about one-fourth of Spain is arable, and three-fifths is 
unenclosed. The natural disadvantages for agriculture are, the 
dryness of the atmosphere, the consequent want of large rivers, 
and the difficulty of irrigation, owing to their running in deep 
channels. 2 The Basque provinces (Gallicia, Asturias, Biscay) 
are the best cultivated, but Valencia is the most fertile, being 
styled the Garden of Spain. 

Madrid Segovia Pontevedra Malaga Zaregoza 

ttuadalaxara Avila Badajoz Valencia Huesca 

Toledo Leon Caeeres Alicant [Plana Teruel 

Cuenca Palencia Seville Castellou de la Navarre 

CiudadReal Valladolid Huelva Murcia Alfeva 

Burgos Salamanca Cadiz Albacete Biscay 

Logrono Zamora Cordova Barcelona Guipuscoa 

8antander (Jorunna Jaen Tarragona Palraa or Balearic 

Oviedo Lugo Granada Lerida Islands 

Soria Orense Almeria Gerona Canary Islands 

a But perhaps the cause that has operated most injuriously is the Mesta. This i« 
an association of all toe chief sheep proprietors, consisting of the nobles and great 
ecclesiastics. The sheep are fed on the table-lands during summer- In the month of 
October they are driven down to the pastures in the lower lands ; a way, 940 feet wide, 
is required to be Jeft for them. And as no ground once in pasture can be broken up 
without the consent of the Mesta— and the price of pasturage is fixed by the Mesta 
Itnelf ; cultivation and improvement are equally retarded. 
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546. Manufactures. — In a depressed state. Wine 
most important. Iron, leather, silk. 

Xerea is the centre of the wine trade, and has immense cellars, 
in which the wine is kept. The N. provinces are the most indus- 
trious, and in them iron is smelted amd manufactured, and 
leather prepared. Silk is manufactured at Valencia and Barce- 
lona. Toledo was once famous for its sword-blades, but the manu- 
facture is now of little importance. The manufacture of arms, 
gunpowder,- tobacco, and many others, are carried on by the 
Government exclusively. This monopoly, connected with inju- 
dicious taxes, are among the causes of the low state of manu- 
facturing industry. 

547. Commerce. — Improving; largely in the 
hands of foreigners. Imports. — Colonial produce, 
manufactured goods, salt and dried fish. 

Exports. — Wine, wool, raisins, lead, quicksilver, 
oranges, lemons, nuts, barilla, olive oil. 

The trade is chiefly withEngland, Prance, the United States, and 
Cuba ; England taking almost all the wool, the best wines, and 
barilla. In consequence of prohibitions and excessive duties, a 
great part of the import trade is carried on by smugglers, through 
Portugal, Gibraltar, and along the northern coast. It is supposed 
that above 100,000 persons are engaged in this contraband trade. 

Ports. — Barcelona, Cadiz, Seville, Santander, 
Alicant, Valencia, Malaga, Corunna, Bilboa. 

548. Fisheries. — Pilchard, tunny, anchovy. 

The pilchard fishery is carried on off the N. and N. W. coasts ; 
the anchovy off the S. and E. ; the tunny on all these coasts. 

549. Internal Communication. — Very deficient. 
Few roads, ill-kept ; few canals ; 4,000 m. of railway. 

In abundant seasons it is not uncommon to leave the harvest 
on the field, because it will not pay for the expense of removing. 
Most merchandise is conveyed on mules, the roads being other- 
wise impassable. Communication is checked, too, by the nume- 
rous hordes of banditti, who, owing to the badness of the roads 
and the consequent difficulty of pursuit, follow their lawless 
avocation with comparative impunity. From these causes the 
coasting trade is considerable. 

550. Population. — Near 17 millions ; 90 to a sq. m. 

551. Bevenue. — About £30,000,000 ; always less 
than expenditure. Debt— £400,000,000. 

552. Army. — 100,000. Navy. — Increasing. 

The navy of Spain was once the most formidable in Europe. 
It has been nearly destroyed in wars with the English, but is 
vow again becoming powerful. 
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553. Beligion. — Roman Catholic ; little toleration. 

The Spaniards have ever been a very devout, or rather superstitious 
people. The infamous Inquisition was first established and longest 
continued in this country. 1 Their adventurers in America named 
their discoveries and towns after their religion, as Vera Cruz (the 
true cross), San Salvador (the holy Saviour)" ; and the most horrible 
atrocities were committed by Pizarro and Cortes in order to spread 
what they called the religion of the cross. After many persecutions, 
the Moors who refused to become Christians were banished from 
Spain, in the beginning of the 17th century. 

Church property (of the monasteries and convents), to the amount 
of £30,000,000, has been sold and appropriated to national purposes. 

554. Education. — Defective, but improving. 
Universities. — 11 : Salamanca, Valladolid. 

Salamanca University was once very celebiated, having been 
attended by 12,000 scholars. At present the number is about 2,000. 

555. Government. — A limited monarchy. 

Thegoverment, for along time one of the most despotic in Europe, 
is now a rather democratic monarchy. The parliament, called the 
Cortes, consists of two bodies, — the senate composed of hereditary 
grandees and of the high officials, and life members in part nominated 
by the king and in part elected by certain corporations ; and the 
Chamber of Deputies, elected by the people. The late Queen had to 
leave the country, and after years of great disorder, her son Alfonso 
has returned, and is the present King of Spain. 

556. Foreign Possessions. — Cuba, Porto Bico, 
in the West Indies ; the Philippine Islands, and some 
groups of small islands in the Pacific ; Ceuta, in the 
iV. of Africa ; Fernando Po, in the Gulf of Guinea. 

The Spanish possessions were once most extensive ; comprising 
Mexico and Central America, and all South America, except Brazil, 
Patagonia, and Guiana. 8 

Miscellaneous Observations. — Great laxity of morals is prevalent; 
assassination being by no means uncommon, and the country infested 
with bands of powerful banditti. The favourite national sport if 
bull-fighting ; the large towns having buildings devoted to that cruel 
imusement, in which the death of the man is by no means unf re- 
quent. At Seville there is a school for training these bull-fighters. 
C~ing to the heat, labour and business are suspended for about two 
hours in the middle of the day, when all indulge in repose. This 
is called the siesta. The paintings of Murillo, and the writings of 
Cervantes (Don Quixote), are celebrated throughout Europe. 

. 1 In the reign of Ferdinand (tbe husband of Isabella) alone, 13,000 persons were 
irnrnt to death by the Inquisition, and near 200,000 punished in other ways. 

2 America was discovered by Columbus, when employed by Isabella, Owen of 
Castile. But it may be doubted whether these possessions were benefioiaJ to Spain- 
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557. Towns.— 400,000 inh., Madrid the capital 
230,000, Barcelona ; 140,000, Valencia. 
130,000, Seville; 110,000, Malaga. 
90,000, Murcia, Saragossa. 
70,000, Granada, Carthagena. 
60,000, Cadiz, Xeres (haxeth), Palma, &c. 
50,000, Valladolid, Cordova; 1 40,000, Santander, 

Almeria. 
30,000, Linares, Corunna, Alicante, Bilbao, 

Burgos, &c. 
20,000, Pampeluna, Eeus, Tarragona, Orihuela, 
Vittoria, Ecija, Santiago, 2 Badajoz, Toledo, &c. 

Madrid, the capital, on the Manzanares, 8 a tributary of Tagus. — 
Unfavourably situated — 2,000 ft. above level of sea: subject to 
extremes of temperature ; rather unhealthy ; fine public walks, 
especially the Prado ; environs barren and uninteresting. 

The Escubial,* 25 miles N.W. of Madrid, consisting of a palace, 
monastery, and church ; one of the largest buildings in Europe, and 
splendid in the interior ; burial-place of Spanish sovereigns. 

Barcelona. — Second city, and improving; manufactures, com- 
merce. 

Seville. — Largest tobacco manufacture in Europe; cathedral, 
containing the tomb of Columbus, and a famous weathercock, the 
Giralda, 5 at a height of 360 feet, consisting of a bronze statue of 
Faith, 14 feet high ; Exchange, containing many documents respect- 
ing Spanish discoveries. 

Granada. — The later capital of the Moors, taken by the Spaniards 
in 1492, thus ending the Moorish dominion in Spain ; the Alhambra, 
a fortress and palace of the Moorish kings; cathedral, contain- 
ing tombs of Ferdinand and Isabella, in whose reigns the town was 
taken. 

Cadiz. — Very ancient ; at extremity of a narrow rocky tongue of 

1 These and other Spanish towns in the & were once much more populous 
than now. Granada, under the Moors, is said to have contained 400,000 inhabi- 
tants ; and Cordova, 800,000. The banishment of the Moors, by Philip III., 
thinned the towns of the &, and reduced the manufactures. 

* In full, Santiago di Oompostella ; Santiago, or St. Jago, means St. James. 

s The Manzanares is not narigable. It is crossed by a fine bridge : being wide 
and deep in winter, but almost dry in summer. This occasioned a wit to observe, 
that " the Spanish Government would do well to sell the bridges, and buy some 
water with the money." 

* The Escuriai was built by the superstitious Philip the Second; who, on the 
point of losing a battle, made a vow that in case of victory he would build the 
largest monastery in the world to the patron saint of the day. He was victorious 
by the help of the English ; and finding afterwards that it was St Lawrence's 
day, the building was dedicated to him, and built in the form of a gridiron, thai 
being the instrument on which the saint suffered martyrdom. 

s Uiraida means weathercock. The inscription on the tomb is— 

"A Costilla y Aragon 
Otro Mundo dio Colon." 
" To Castile and Aragon Columbusgave another icorld." 
The body, after resting 30 years, was taken to St. Domingo ; and, on the negroes 
obtaining possession of the town, removed by the whites, in 1795. to the Havanrmh. 
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land in N.W. of isle of Leon ; one of the strongest naval fortresses 
of Europe ; principal port for trade with colonies. 

Cobdova.— Cathedral, formerly a mosqne, and considered, after 
Mecca, the most sacred of Mahometan temples; 16 towers, 100 
chapels, 1,000 columns, built of different sorts of marble, granite, 
porphyry, &c. ; bridge over the Guadalquivir, one of the finest in 
Europe ; the early capital of the Moorish dominions. 

Santiago di Compostella. — Splendid cathedral, dedicated to 
St. James, the patron saint of Spain, whose body is said to lie 
there ; formerly much resorted to by pilgrims. 

Salamanca, Vittobia, Talavbba, Ciudad Beaii, Badajoz. 
— Famous for victories obtained by Wellington over the French. 

Trafalgar. — Victory and death of Nelson, in 1805. 

Sabagossa. — Defence against the French, who besieged it, 
1808—9. 

Cobtjnna. 1 — Sir John Moore killed here, in 1808, after repulsing 
the French, who endeavoured to intercept his retreat. 

In the Pyrenees is the small independent republic of Andorre, 
with a population of 14,000, under the protection of France and 
Spain. 

Gibraltar. 2 — 25,000 inh. An almost impregnable 
fortress belonging to England, taken by Sir George 
Eooke in 1704, and unsuccessfully besieged by the 
united French and Spanish fleets from 1779 — 1783. 

The rock of Gibraltar is about 3 miles lon£, and half a mile broad ; 
perpendicular on the N. side, by which it is joined to the Continent ; 
and nearly so on the E. and 8. On the west it slopes to the sea. 
but fortifications cut into the solid rock make it impregnable, if 
properly victualled. The attack in 1782 was made by 50 sail of the 
line, with 30,000 troops on board, and 10 immense floating batteries ; 
but owing to the strength of the place, and the gallantry of the 
Governor, Sir Gilbert Elliot, and his troops, the assailants were 
repulsed with immense loss. 

EXERCISE XXI. - 

Note. — Every place is to be found out, and marked on a map of the pvpiV* 
drawing: orthe name is to be inserted on a blank map, either in fuu or contracted. 

The number of divisions in Spain formerly P Name them, and say 
of what kind. Number of divisions at present? 

State of Agriculture ? Objects of Culture ? Quality of wheat ? 
Where ohiefly grown ? What corn is little grown? Why? Where 
is rice chiefly grown? The vine? The best wines ? Some plants 
which grow only in the 8. ? Describe the sheep, — horses, — asses. 
What insects are valuable? Proportion of arable land? — uninclosed? 

l Corunna, an altered form of Columna, a column; which name it received from 
a famous ancient lighthouse very near it, resembling a column. 

3 So called from Jibel, mountain, and Tarif, the name of one of the early Moor- 
ish conquerors, who built a fortress on the rock. The rock of Gibraltar (Mom 
Calpe of the ancients), and the rock on which the Spanish town of Ceuta stands, 
on the African coasb (Abyla of the ancients), were called the Pillars of Hercules! 
The popxilation, given above, includes above 5,000 military and some convicts. 
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Disadvantages of Spain for agriculture ? The institution very 
injurious to agriculture? Describe it. Most fertile provinces? 

State of the manufactures? The most important manufacture ? 
The centre of the wine trade? The most industrious provinces? 
Branches of industry carried on there ? Where is silk manu- 
factured? For what was Toledo famous? What political 
arrangements operate injuriously to the manufactures ? Name 
some manufactures which are monopolized by government. 

Chief fisheries ? Where carried on ? Is enough fish caught 
for consumption ? 

State of commerce ? Imports ?— exports ? With what coun- 
tries is trade carried on ? What does England take? By whom 
is most of the import trade carried on ? Number of smugglers ? 
Facilities for smuggling ? Cause of it? Chief ports ? 

State of internal communication ? What shows the deficiency 
of internal communication? Besides the want of roads and 
canals what checks communication ? The beast of burden much 
used ? Is the coast trade considerable ? Why ? 

Population ? Number to sq. m. ? Revenue ? Debt ? Are the 
finances of Spain in a healthy condition ? What shows that ? 
Army ? Navy ? Compare the present and past state of the navy. 

Religion? Is any other tolerated? Circumstances which 
show either the devoutness or bigotry of the Spaniards ? The 
number burnt in the reign of Ferdinand ?— punished in other 
ways ? State of education ? Number of universities ? Which 
was once very celebrated? Government at present? — for- 
merly ? Present sovereign? The national assembly? 

Foreign possessions in the W. Indies? — the Pacific? -^-Africa? 
Former possessions? How obtained? Have they been beneficial? 

State of morals ? Favourite national sport ? State circum- 
stances respecting it. What is the siesta ? Why indulged in? 
Most celebrated Spanish painter ? — writer ? 

Number of towns above 20,000 inhabitants ? Above 280,000? 
— name it. Above 180,000 ? — name it. Above 100,000 ? — name 
them. Above 80,000? — name them. Above 60,000 ? — name 
them. Above 30,000?— name them. Above 20,000? — name 
them. Compare the present and former population of the towns. 
Former population of Seville ? — Granada ? — Cordova ? A par- 
ticular circumstance which thinned the towns of the S. ? 

Give particulars respecting Madrid, the Escurial, Barcelona, 
Seville, Granada, Cadiz, Cordova, Santiago. Name the places 
celebrated in the late wars with the French. 

Where is Andorre ? Describe it. 

What possession have the English in Spain? When taken ? By 
whom? Who unsuccessfully attacked it? When? Etymology 
of the name Gibraltar ? Ancient name ? Place in Africa some- 
thing like it ? What were both called by the ancients ? De- 
scribe the rock of Gibraltar. Describe the fortress. • Give par- 
ticulars of the attack in 1782. 
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POLITICAL FACTS. 

558. Divisions. — Continental. 6 provinces: Entro 
Douro e Minho, Traz os Montes, Beira, Estremadur^ 
Alemtejo, Algarve.* Islands. — Azores, Madeiras. 

559. Agriculture. — Bad, but improving. Objects of 
Culture. — Corn, maize, the vine, and other fruit trees. 

The vineyards from which Port ia made are chiefly situate on 
-gentle hills, along the Upper Douro. As in Hie S. of Europe 
generally, horses are little used, oxen being employed as beast? of 
draught, and mules and asses for burden. The chestnut and the 
melon are not unimportant articles of food. Figs and almonds are 
grown largely in Algarve. Some cattle are now exported to England. 

560. Manufactures. — In a very depressed state. 
Wine the only important one. 

Much salt is prepared along the coast, near Setubal. The com- 
monest arts of life, such as carpentering, are rudely performed by the 
artisans. Notwithstanding the abundance of sea fish, and the 
salt produced at Setubal, dry fish is imported for the many fast days. 

561. Commerce. — Not so flourishing as formerly ; 
largely in the hands of the English. 

Imports. — Salt provisions, colonial produce ; ma- 
nufactured goods (cotton, woollen, iron). Exports. — 
Wine, oranges, lemons, grapes, almonds, figs, oil; salt, 
cork: Ports. — Lisbon, Oporto, Setubal, Villa Real 

The exports are mostly articles of luxury; the imports, neces- 
saries. The principal wines are Port and Lisbon, almost all of 
which, together with the fruits, are sent to England. Next to 
England, but far behind it, Brazil trades most with Portugal. 

562. Internal Communication. — Defective, but 
improving. Few roads, and ill kept. No canals. 
Few bridges. 700 m. of railway. 

Travelling ia less difficult than formerly ; the capital is connected 
with Oporto and the other chief place* by rail, but the want of 
(ommon roads and the state of existing ones leave muoh room 
for improvement. The creaking and groaning of the lumbering 
oxen-drawn cart still offend ears not accustomed to it. To travelluis 
in out of the way parts the accommodation is of the roughest.' 

1 Portugal, from porto, a port, and a town called Cole (now Gaya), at the mouth 
of the Douro, and thus means the Port Cale. The name of the town came to be 
given to the district N. of the Douro, and ultimately to the whole country, 

2 Entre Douro e Minho means between the Douro and Minho. Traz os Monies 
means beyond the mountains, being beyond the Serra di Estrella Alemtejo means 
month of the Teio or Tagus. Algarve, from Arabic elqharb the tratt. 

* Mr. Latouch, in his valuable " Travels in Portugal," says that on approaching 
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563. Population.— 4,250,000 ; 13 5 to sq. m. 

Including the Azores (569), and the Madeiras (801), which, though 
so far from Portugal proper, send deputies to the Cortes. 

564. Army. — 25,000. Navy. — Inconsiderable. 

565. Revenue. — £6 millions; and less than expen- 
diture. Debt.— £80,000,000. 

566. Religion. — Eoman Catholic, but all tolerated. 

^ The Portuguese are superstitious, but less so than formerly. A 
sick animal has an incantation muttered over it, or is dosed with a 
draught prepared from plants gathered at the full of the moon. 

567. Education. — Improving but still defective. 
One university, Coimbra. 

Camdens, the great poet of Portugal, describes and praises his 
country and countrymen in his chief work, the Lusiad. 1 

568. Oovernment. — A limited monarchy. 

The national assembly is called the Cortes. It consists of a House 
of Deputies and a House of Peers. 

569. Foreign Possessions. — Cape Verde Islands 
(801), Goa (Hindostan), Macao (China,) Settlements 
on the E. and W. coasts of S. Africa, Timor (998). 

The Azores 2 (1,000 sq. m.), about 800 miles from Europe, are 
of volcanic origin, and very mountainous. They are subject to 
fearful earthquakes and volcanic action. There are submarine vol- 
canoes in the neighbourhood. The principal islands are St. Michael's 
and Terceira, and the population is about a quarter of a million. The 
exports are oranges and lemons, of the finest quality, and wine ; of 
the two first of which, England takes by far the greatest quantity, — 
stnding in return manufactured goods, especially cotton. 

The vast empire of Brazil was colonized by Portugal and subject 
to it till 1824. She exercises some sovereignty over parts of Congo, 
Angola, and Benguela on the W. coast, and of Mozambique on the 
K. coast of Africa. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — Since the cessation of the civil wars 
and the establishment of a constitutional government and dynasty, 
the progress made by Portugal has been considerable. 8 



the resting-place for the night, one inay speculate as to his board between " black 
bread, sour wine* and sourer looks," and the excellent family supper to which he 
will receive a kindly invitation. But as to his bed he says, Let the traveller not 
speculate. Here there is no variety. A Peninsular bedroom is a fearful thing. ' 

1 Lusitania is the old name for Portugal. A statue has been recently erected in 
Lisbon to Camoens, better, I fear, than any we can show for our great poets. But 
it is too much the old story, of asking for bread, and receiving a stone— after death. 

a Azores, from the Portuguese word ac&r, a hawk ; these birds being very 
abundant when the islands were first discovered. 

* There is a mutual antipathy between Spaniards and Portuguese, yet they have 
one sport in common, the bull-fight. But in Portugal the fight is not deader ; it is 
not meant that either man or bull shall be killed. In many parts the condition of 
Jhe lower classes seems hard, but the cheerful peasant does not appear to feel it so- 

L 2 
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The scenery of Portugal is very fine, and its climate on the whole 
pleasant and salubrious ; the air is clear and pure, and its excessive 
heat is tempered by the fresh breezes from the open wide Atlantic. 

The towns have an imposing appearance, they are built on the 
slope of hills of granite or other excellent stone, and seem to rise in 
terraces from the edge of the river from which they appear to spring. 

Portugal was once noted for her spirit of enterprise. She led 
the way in the great maritime discoveries of the fifteenth century ; 
first passed round Africa and discovered vast regions on its coast 
as well as on that of America. 

570. Towns. — 3 of more than 20,000 inhabitants; 
Lisbon, 280,000 ; Oporto, 100,000; Braga, 30,000. 

Lisbon, on the right bank of the Tagus ; a beautiful city, built on several 
hills, forming a sort of amphitheatre. — Capital ; Patriarchate ; chief port ; 
old part of the town narrow, dirty, crooked streets, new part regular ; almost 
entirely destroyed by an earthquake in 1755 ; ' supplied with water by fine 
Aqueduct of Bemfica, 10 m. long, and some of arches 200 feet high, and 100 
wide ; few fine buildings or public walks. Many English residents. 

Opobto,3 at mouth of Douro.-— Thriving ; trade chiefly in wine, especially 
port, which receives its name from this town. 

Setubal.— Salt-pits on shore. Elvas, near Badajoz.— The strongest fortress 
in Portugal. Ointra.— Watering-place ; beautiful neighbourhood. Con- 
vention (1809) ; the French agreed to evacuate Portugal. Caps St. Vikceot. 

Victory of Sir John Jervis (afterwards Earl St. Vincent; over Spanish fleet. 

Bathala.3 — A monastery built to commemorate the defeat of the Spaniards 
(the Castilians), in 1385, which secured the independence ofJPortugai.— 
Espinho.— ^Centre of sardine fishery. 

EXERCISE XXII. 

Note.— Every place is to be found out, and marked on a man of the puvirsdraw- 
%ng ; or the name is to be inserted on a b kink map, eitfier m full or contracted. 

Number and name of provinces? Etymology of Portugal ? Of the provinces? 

State of agriculture? Objects of culture? The locality of the vineyards pro- 
ducmgportf Animals used instead of horses? Some articles of food? Fruits largely 
grown mS.1 State of manufactures? The chief? Where is salt obtained from » 

State of commerce ? In whose hands is it chiefly ? Imports ? Exports ♦ Chief 
ports ? Nature of most of the exports ?— of the imports? The countries trading 
most with Portugal? Account for that Principal articles sent to England 
almost exclusively? Internal communication? Facts which show that? 

Population? Number to sq.. m. ? Army? Navy? Kevenue? Debt? Are 
the fi nances in a healthy condition ? Religion ? Are others tolerated ? 

State of education? The university? The great poet? his chief work? 
Government? What is the National Assembly called ? The foreign possessions? 
Describe the Azores. Etymology ? The great Empire founded by Portugal ? 

Characterize Portugal as regards progress. Some causes. Describe the scenery, 
the climate, the towns. Feeling towards the Spaniards ? Is this reciprocal * 
Prove it. Favourite national amusement ? Facts which show the ancestors of 
the Portuguese were enterprising. Towns of above 20,000 inhabitants? Popu- 
lation of each ? Give particulars respecting Lisbon, Oporto, SetubaL Elvas, 
Cintra, Cape St. Vincent, Bathala, Espinho. Etymology of Oporto ? 

1 This earthquake destroyed 60,000 people in a little more than 5 minutes 
knocked down the greater part of the city, and swallowed up the quay It was 
felt too, at the same time, in N. Africa, the W. Indies, S. America, and various 
parts ofthe IT. of Europe. * p-porto means theport. Porto is the Portuguese name, 

»Naraud like o«r Battle Abbey in memory of the victor? ««««. 
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571.— Extent 720 m. long; 690 broad; 200,000 
sq. m. 

572. — Coast. Indented, especially Greece, and the 
N. shore of the Archipelago, forming Peninsulas. 

This is the third great southern peninsula of Europe. 

Seas, &c. — Black Sea ; * Sea of Marmora ; 2 Archi- 
pelago, containing the Gulfs of Saloniki, Cassandra, 
Monte Santo, Contessa, Egina and Nauplia, Chan- 
nels of Talanti, 8 Negropont; — Ionian Sea, on W., 
including Gulfs of Arta, 4 Lep&nto, Patras, Ariadia, 
Koron, Kolokythi; Adriatic Sea; Bosphorus, or 
Straits of Constantinople ; Dardanelles ; 6 Channel of 
Otranto, connecting the Adriatic and Ionian Seas. 

The Black Sea is rather shallow in its western parts. In the 
centre and east it is so deep that there are parts whicn have not yet 
been sounded. The waters are rather fresh ; and in consequence of 
this, as well as the climate, it is occasionally frozen over along its 
northern shores. Currents flow from all points to the Straits of 
Constantinople. The Straits of Constantinople and the Dardanelles 
are more like rivers than ordinary straits. In both there is a strong 
current southward ; which, running at the rate of from 2 to 4 miles 
an hour in the Dardanelles, often detains vessels at the entrance 
when a north wind prevails. The scenery, both on the European 
and Asiatic shores, is beautiful. Strong fortifications on both shores 
guard the capital against the approach of a hostile fleet. 

573. Gapes. — Emineh, Colonna, 6 Angelo, Matapan, 7 
Linguetta. 

i Why called the Black Sea if unknown; as it is neither disagreeable nor dan- 
gerous. It was at first called axenos (of «*»), inhospitable, by the Greeks, but on 
further acquaintance they changed its name to euxenos («i£ei>of), hospitable. 

3 It is so called from an island in it, Marmora, which was so named from the 
abundance of its marble. Marmaros (napuapot) is the Greek word for marble. 

s The Channel of Talanti is not 60 yards wide in the narrowest part. A bridge 
over it connects Negropont with the mainland. It is remarkable for the irregu 
of which, at certain times, there are from 10 to 14 in a day, Tin 



larity of its tides, of which, at certain times, there are from 10 to 14 in a day, The 
narrow part, connecting the Gulfs of Lepanto and Patras, is protected by castles 
on each shore, which are sometimes called the Little Dardanelles. Submarine 
Tojcanoes are more common in the Archipelago than in any other sea of Europe. 

4 At the entrance to this gulf, then called the Gulf of Ambracia. the great naval 
battle of Actium between Augustus Cs9sar and Mark Antony was fought, 

B So called from some castles on its bank called the Dardanelles. 

• So named from some splendid columns, the remains of a fine temple of Minerva, 
which crowned its summit. 

^ Matapan is often, but erroneously called the most 8- point of Europe. Cape 
Tarifa it about 20/ farther S. 
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574. Islands. — Turkish, Candia (163 miles long), 
Thaso, Samothraki, Stalimene (e), Imbro ; Greek, 
Negropont, 100 m. long; Andro, Tino, Naxia, Santo- 
rini, Milo, Zea ; Paros 1 , Antiparos, Syra, Skyro, Sala- 
mis, Egina, Hydra, Spezzia. 

Candia is named from its capital. It is a mountain ous island, 
the highest mountain (Ida) being celebrated for a remarkable cavern, 
pf great extent and intricacy, supposed to be the ancient Labyrinth 
of Minos. The population, which is only 150,000, of whom 100,000 
are Greeks, has greatly diminished since the island was taken from the 
Venetians by the Turks. The other islands are generally mountainous, 
some being of limestone formation, as Paros, abound in beautiful 
marble, with large natural grottoes, as at Antiparos. 

575 Mountains.— Balkan, 6,000 ft., T char Dagh,* 
9,000, Despoto Dagh, Dinaric Alps, 8 Pindus, 4 Athos, 5 
Olympus, Pentadactylon, 6 8,000, Liakoura, 7 Oeta, (£). 

Turkey is a mountainous country, but there seems to be no height 
which is perpetually oovered with snow. 

The name Balkan is generally used to include all the mountains 
running from the Black Sea to the Dinaric Alps. They are con- 
nected with the Carpathians by a range in the E. of Servia, and 
with the Alps by the Dinaric Alps. The Balkan and Tchar Dagh 
from the watershed between the Danube and the Archipelago ; the 
Dinaric Alps, between the Danube and the Adriatic, and Pindus, 
which forms as it were the backbone of the country, between the 
Archipelago and the Adriatic and Ionian Seas. In a military point 
of view the Balkans are very important, offering a formidable barrier 
in time of invasion. The Turks call them JSmineh Dagh, which 
means, mountains serving as a defence. 

The mountains of Greece are connected with those of Turkey, 
Mount Pindus running through both countries. Between the abrupt 
extremity of Oeta and the sea, is the famous pass of Thermopylae, 8 
which is about 5 m. long, and, in the narrowest part, about 50 yards 
wide. As it is extremely difficult to enter Greece from the N. by any 
other way, its possession is very important in a military point of view. 

1 The Cyclades, from kuklos (kwcXo*), a circle ; were so named as forming a sort 
of circle round Faros. The most N. was Andros ; the most JE,, Naxia ; the most 
ft.Santorini; the most IF., Milo. The rest were (Milled Sporadic*, from sporas 
(riropar), scattered. Among these were Paros, Egina, Skyro. fcc. 

« Dagh means mountain. The Tchar Dagh is also called Scardas and Monte, 
A rgentario (silvery mountain). It is the central knot with which all the Turkish, 
mountains are connected, ranges running from it E. t IF., N., and S. 

ft So named from its highest mountain, Dinara (7,500 feet). 

4 From Pindus, to the right, springs out a range, cal led formerly Mount Olympus, 
celebrated as the fabled seat of the heathen gods. The elevation is only 6,000 feet, 
but from the abruptness of the ascent it presents an imposing appearance. 

9 Mount Athos (0.500 feet) is now called H agios Oros (at tot opor), and Monte 
Santo, both of which mean Holy Mountain. The name has been given because, on 
tiie mountain and the peninsula on which it stands, there are about twenty large 
monasteries. The whole peninsula is the property of the monks of Mount Athos. 

o From pente (trevre), five and daktulos (daK-rtrXof), a finger. It is so called from 
its shape. Its ancient name was Taygetus. 7 Its ancient name was Parnassus 

s From thermos Ifopfwt). hot. and pule [wv\n\ a gate. It was so named bum 
some hot springs in its neighbourhood. a 
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576. Plain. — Of the Lower Danube, including 
Bulgaria and Boumania ; third in size in Europe. 

577. Rivers. — 'Danube, with its tribs. on the right 
bank, Save, Bosna, Drina, Morava, Isker ; on the left, 
Aluta, Sereth, Pruth: — Maritza> Strouma, Vardari, 
Salambria, Drin. 

The Balkan Peninsula is well watered, except in the S. (Greece), 
where the rivers are mere mountain torrents, unnavigable and 
dried up in summer. As the months of the Danube now belong to 
Boumania, her commerce ought to increase. 

578. Climate. — Salubrious ; and, considering its 
latitude, not very warm. Long and severe winters in 
the Balkan and some of the N. parts ; hot, but pleasant 
and healthy in the #., except in the swampy parts. 

The lower temperature, as compared with Italy, is owing to the 
elevation of the soil and the greater width of the Mediterranean, 
which thus tempers the burning winds of Africa before they reach 
these parts ; and to the absence of a range of mountains in the N.U. 
to protect the N. plain from the icy winds of Jiussia. In the low- 
lands 8. of the Balkan the greater heat admits of the growth of the 
olive, fig, rice, &c. There is great difference of temperature N. and 
8. of the Balkan, 

579. Soil. — Fertile. Swamps along the Danube. 

580. Animals. — Bear, wolf, wild boar, jackal, deer. 

The bees of Attica (Mount Hymettus) furnish very fine honey, and 
the wax is also abundant and excellent. 

581. Forests. — Extensive on the mountains ; iV. 
of the Balkan, trees like those of Central Europe ; S. 
of it, also the Oriental plane, carob, sycamore, maple. 

Minerals. — Unimportant, except iron ; leadin Greece. 

The Gypsies collect pellets of gold in the rivers of Wallachia. 

582. Race. — Sclavonic (Servians, Bosniaks, Bul- 
garians, and people of the iV". W. generally) ; Greek- 
Latin (Greeks, Wallachians) ; and Turkish. 

Of these three families the Sclavonic is the most numerous, and 
the Turkish the least. The Turks are called also Osmanlis, Oth- 
mans, or Ottomans, from their leader Osman. There are more 
Gypsies in Turkey than in any other country of Europe ; the Jews, 
too, and Armenians, are found in great numbers. Several languages 
are spoken. That by the Greeks is called Bomaio ; the Wallaohian 
is a corrupted Latin ; Albanian is a very peculiar language; Arabic 
is much spoken among the higher classes. 
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EASTEEN OR BALKAN PENINSULA, 

FOBMBRLT 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

POLITICAL PACTS. 

583. The War between Russia and Turkey, and the subsequent 
Treaty of Berlin, July, 1878, have made important changes in the 
Turkish Empieb. 

1. The former tributary states, Eoumania, Sebvia, 
and Montenegro, are now independent. 

2. Bulgaria is a Principality all but independent ; 
Eastern Eoumelia manages its own home affairs. 

3. The North-western Provinces, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, are handed over to Austria. 

4. A cession to Greece of almost all Thessaly. 1 

The effect of these changes is to remove Turkey from the Danube 
altogether : and bo the Sultan retains a bare third of what used to 
be Turkey in Europe. 

583.* The Treaty requires of and for the new Independent States : 

1. (a) Civil and political rights for all; (6) The toleration of every 
form of religion ; (c) All trades and professions, and (d) all public 
offices and honours to be open to all, irrespective of race or creed. 

The antagonism between Christians and Mahometans and Jews, 
makes it difficult sometimes to carry out these recommendations. 

2. All tribute ceases, but a portion of the debt of Turkey, to bo 
settled by the Powers, is to be made over to each of the States. 

584. Divisions, — 7 States. 2 

States. Capitals. 

Turkey (E) » including Thrace, \ Constantinonl -» 
Macedonia and Albania. S ^onstantinopi -. 

Roumania (K) Bukharest. 

Greece (K) Athens. 

Servia (P) 4 Belgrade. 

Montenegro (P) Cettinye. 

Bulgaria (P) Sophia. 

Eastern Eoumelia (A G) Philippopolis. 

Of these States the first five are independent in name as in fact, 
while the two last are independent in fact though not in name. 

There are further the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, but 
these now make part of the Austrian Empire. 

1 Not yet carried oat. 

2 The Turks divide their empire into Vilayets or Governments, and the Vilayet U 
again divided into Sandjaks or counties. 

3 E-Empire, K Kingdom, P Principality, A G- Autonomic. Government. 

« The word Prince is now generally used instead of the old titles, Woiwode of 
Servia, Hosnodar of Roumania, or VJadikir of Montenegro. 
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585. Agriculture. — In a very backward state. 05- 
jcds of Culture. — Maize, corn, millet, tobacco, cotton. 

Manufactures. — Not very important. Fine cotton 
and silk goods, Turkey leather, carpets, dyeing. 

586. Commerce. — Considerable; but chiefly by 
Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and the English. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods (especially cotton 
goods and twist) and colonial produce. Exports. — 
Corn, raw silk, wool and goats' hair, fruits. 

"Ports. — Constantinople, Salonfld, Gallfpoli, Enos. 

The trade is chiefly with England and the countries around the 
Mediterranean. Large quantities of the goods imported are sent on 
to Persia and Central Asia. 

Internal Communication. — Wretched. Eoads 
bad ; no canals ; few railroads. 

The ranges of mountains which separate the various provinces 
much increase the difficulty of intercommunication. 

587. Population. — 4,250,000 : 68,000 sq. m. ; 
68 to sq. m. (not including Bulgaria or E. Eoumelia). 

Revenue. — Less than expenditure. Debt. — Near 
£200,000,000 ; increasing. 

The revenue arises from (1) a Poll-tax; (2) Tithes, or the tenth 
of all agricultural produce ; (3) Taxes like our Customs and Excise. 

588. Army. — Eather large ; many irregular troops. 

The army consists of (1) the Regular Active Army ; (2) the 
Reserve, called out at stated times to military duty ; (3) Irregular 
Troops, especially cavalry (Bashi-Bazouks). 

Navy. — Considerable ; many Ironclads. 

In recent times the Turkish fleet has been on two occasions 
almost entirely destroyed, — at Navarino in 1827, and by the 
.Russians in 1853, in the Bay of Sinope, off the coast of Asia Minor. 

589. Education. — Deficient. 

The Turks are not indifferent to learning, but it must all be based 
on, or connected with the Koran. In consequence, their learning is 
▼cry limited in its range, and often erroneous in its character. 
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Religion. —Mahometan (Turks, Albanians, Bul- 
garians) ; Greek Church, — the rest. 

All except Mahometans are called Rayahs, and pay a poll-tax. 
The Sultan delegates his spiritual power to the Grand Mufti, or 
8heik-ul-Islam, who is thus, next to him, the highest officer of th-* 
Mahometan religion, being also the head of tbe learned class, the 
Ulema (the priests and lawyers), who enjoy many important pri- 
vileges. Mahometan places of worship are called mosques. 

590. Government. — Despotic, under a Sultan. 1 

The Turkish Empire is very extensive, situate in S.E. Europe, 
8. W. Asia, and N. Africa. But the dependence of the more distant 
parts, as Tunis, Kurdistan, and even Egypt, is very slight indeed. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — The Turks are truthful, but proud 
and idle, and treat Greeks, Jews, and others scornfully. They form 
but a minority in their own country ; and those whom they have 
conquered are of the religion of its great rival, Russia. This is 
one of the causes of weakness of the declining Turkish Empire. 

It is estimated, but only loosely, that the extent of the Turkish 
Empire is 1,100,000 sq. m., about 60,000 in Europe, 700,000 in 
Asia, and 350,000 in Africa, with a population of 20 millions. In 
Europe 4J millions, and Asia 15$ millions. In Africa the number 
cannot even be guessed. 

The habits of the Turks are Eastern. They do not use chairs, bat 
cushions. Like other Mahometans, each is allowed to have four 
wire*. Turkish ladies used to go out veiled, the eye only being 
v'bir"?. But they are beginning to conform to the habits of other 
Europeans. 

591. Towns.— Above 1,000,000 inhabitants :— 

Constantinople, including suburbs. 

100,000, Adrianople. 80,000, Salpniki, Monaster. 
30,000, Yanina, Sciitari (Skodra Albania), Prisrend. 

20,000, Seres, Gallipoli, Candia, &e. 

I The Sultan, called also Padishah or Emperor, and by foreigners Grand Sismior 
'Great Lord J is bound to govern according to the Koran ; but as he is Caliph, or head 
of the Mahometan religion, and there is no antagonist power in the state, the only limit 
t<> his despotism is the fear of revolt or assassination. He delegates his power to the 
Grand Vizier, who is thus the highest state officer. The governors ot provinces, and 
the higher officers of the governjtlent generally, are called Pachas, and they too are 
ataolute. The bow-string, however, has ended the lives of many of them. The Court 
of Turkey is called tbe Porte. It is slightingly called ** the sick mail." 
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Constantinople, 1 on the Bosphorus. — Capital ; fortified ; built 
o a 7 hills on a triangular promontory, bathed on the S. by the Sea 
of Marmora, and on the N. by the splendid harbour called the Golden 
Horn;' great trade; of imposing appearance in the distance, but 
haying very narrow, filthy streets, with houses built for the most 
part of mud or wood, but stone now more used ; subject to the plague, 
which would be still worse but for the many destructive fires. 8 
Many languages and people from far and near, especially Greeks and 
Armenians. Chief buildings, — the Seraglio, 3 miles in circuit, en- 
closing the residence of the Sultan, mint, mosques, &c, and the 
principal gate of which is called the Sublime Porte ;* the Mosque of 
Saint Sophia, formerly a Christian cathedral, built by Justinian in 
the 6th century ; numerous fountains, baths and coffee-houses ;* 
splendid aqueducts and cisterns, most of Roman or Greek construc- 
tion ; slave market for the sale of young females ; extensive suburbs* 
inhabited by the Christians; Galata, the abode of the merchants, 
and Pera of the foreign ambassadors — both N. of the harbour. 
Scutari on the other side of the Straits — Asiatic Constantinople. 

Adrianoplb* on the Maritza. Residence of the Sultans previous 
to the taking of Constantinople (1366 to 1453) ; silk and leather 
manufactures ; preparation of opium and otto of roses. 

Saxoniki. — The ancient Thessalonica ; second port; cott 
leather, and other manufactures. Galatz (cA), on the Danube. — 
Rapidly improving ; steamships to Vienna and Constantinople ; 
chief commercial town of the Lower Danube. 

Constantinople, taken in 1453. Adbianople. — Peace with 
Russia, 1829. Gallipoli.— First landing of the Turks, 1355. 
Schumla. — Victory of Russians, 1829. Belgrade. — Repeatedly 
besieged. Silistbia, Kalapat. — Heroic defence of the Turks 
against the Russians, 1854. Ismail. — A strong fortress on the 
Danube ; ceded by Russia in 1856, but returned to her in 1878. 
Plevna. — Siege and heroic defence by the Turks. Schifka Pass. 
— Balkan passage of the Russians. War 1877-75. Aeta. — Ou 
river of the same name, and giving name to the Gulf of Arta. A for- 
tified town of Albania. 

1 It was formerly called Byzantium. On the seat of government of the Roman 
Empire being removed to it by Constantino it was called New Rome, but soon acquired 
the name of Constantinople. On the division of the Roman Empire into Eastern and 
Western it continued the capital of the Eastern Empire. It was taken by the Cm 
•taders, in U<>«, and retained till 1461, when it again eame under the power of the Greek 
Emperor. It was taken by the Turks in I45:», and with its capture ended the Greek or 
Eastern Empire. It is admirably situated for commerce. 

2 This name was originally given to the promontory, but was afterwards applied to 
the little gulf to the N. which forms the magnificent port of Constantinople. 

s 1'ires which destroy thousands of houses are now less frequent. 

« Porte is the French for gate. As, in the East, important business is transacted in 
the gates of towns or palaces, the term Sublime Porte has been applied to the whole 
imperial residence, and also to the Court of the Sultan. 

* The Turks spend a great part of their time at the coffee-houses, smoking: and the 
ladies at the baths. The fountains are not merely for ornament, but, as the Turks are 
enjoined numerous ablutions by the Koran, it has been considered a sort of religious 
act to erect them. The mosques are generally supplied with one. 

6 The Greek word pohs (troX*r ) means a city. So Constantinople means Constantine's 
city ; Adrianople, Adrian's city ; and Philippopolis, Philip's city : Constantinople is con* 
Iracted by the Turks into Stumboul. 
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EXERCISE XXXIX. 

Draw Turkey. Its boundaries? The latitude of its most JF. a~d 
S, points? — the ^longitude of its most E. and W.? Length? 
Breadth P Number of sq. m. P 

Characterize the coast. What do Turkey and Greece together 
form P Chief seas and parts of the sea ? Describe the Black Sea,— 
Straits of Constantinople, — and the Dardanelles. Explain the 
names, as also that of Marmora. Capes? Islands? Describe Candia. 

Chief mountain ranees ? Their greatest heights? Characterize 
Turkey as regards surface. To what is the name Balkan generally 
applied? Its more limited signification ? The watershed between 
the Danube and the Archipelago? — the Danube and the Adriatic?— 
the Archipelago and the Adriatic and Ionian Seas ? What do the 
Turks call the Balkan ? Explain that name, as also Dagh, Monte 
Argentaro, Dinaric. The central knot of the Turkish mountains ? 
Where is the ancient Mt. Olympus? Present names of Mount 
Athos ? Explain them. Why given ?— Plains ? 

Rivers ? Which are boundary streams ? Is Turkey well watered ? 

Characterize the climate. Account for the lower temperature as 
compared with Italy. Show that certain lowlands are very hot. 
Where is there great difference of climate ? The disease not uncom- 
mon in Turkey ? Why ? Characterize the soil. 

Wild animals ? Characterize the forests. Characterize the mi- 
nerals. Where is gold found ? By whom ? 

Race ? The most numerous families ? — the least ? Other names of 
the Turks ? The people more numerous in Turkey than/elsewhere f 
Chief languages? 

Political divisions? Name the provinces and their chief towns. 
The provinces almost independent of Turkey ? 

Characterize the agriculture. Objects of culture? 

Characterize the manufactures. The chief ? 

Characterize the commerce. Imports ? Exports ? What becomes 
of much of the English goods imported ? Ports ? 

Characterize the internal communication. Give particulars. 

Population? Number to sq. m. ? Army? Navy? Describe them. 

State of Education ? 

Religion? The name given to all but Mahometans? What is the 
Grand Mufti ? The name given to Mahometan places of worship ? 

Government? Names of the sultan? The practical check to his 
despotism ? The highest officer under the Sultan ? Who are the 
.Pachas ? How have many died ? What is the Porte ? 

Characterize the Turks. Is the empire powerful? Prove that. 
Causes of its weakness ? Habits of the Turks ? Give particulars. 

Towns of above 20,000 inhabitants ? Name them, and give their 
. population. Give particulars respecting Constantinople, — Adrian- 
ople, — Salonica, — Galatz,— Gallipoli, — Schumla, — Belgrade, — Buk 
barest. 

Describe Roumania, — Servia, — Montenegro, — Bulgaria, — Eon- 
melia.— Austrian Turkey. 
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BOUMANIA. 

592. Eoumania, formed by the union of Moldavia 1 
and Wallachia, 2 consists of the plains of the Lower 
Danube, and a hilly part on the W. and N. connected 
with the Carpathians. It now includes the old 
Turkish Sandjak (county) of Tultsha and the district 
called the Dobrudsha. 

On an area of 50,000 sq. m. live 5J million people ; 
3 million in Wallachia, and 2 million in Moldavia. 
There are 4i million Eoumans or Eoumanians, near 
£ million Jews, and \ million Gipsies. 

593. It is subject to extremes of temperature, lying exposed to the 
cold blasts from Russia and Poland in winter. There are large forests 
of oak and other trees, which snpply mnoh food to large herds of hogs. 
The land is fertile, and in spite of the plagues of drought and locusts, 
grows corn, fruits, and the vine abundantly ; corn (wheat, maize, 
barley, rye) being also the chief export. Cattle, sheep, and horses 
are abundantly fed on its boundless pastures. Book-salt and petro- 
leum abound. 

The government is a Limited Monarchy (a kingdom), with two 
Chambers, who are so elected that he who pays most taxes has the 
largest share in returning the members. The religion is that of the 
Greek Church, but independent of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

594. The boundary between Russia and Boumania is the B. Pruth 
and the Kilia month of the Danube. Boumania has the islands at 
the mouth of the Danube, and the strip of land between the Black 
Sea (E.) and the Danube (N. and "FT.) from its mouth to, but not 
including Silistria. Its southern limit is a line from a point on the 
Danube jusfc east of Silistria, to Mangalia on the Black Sea. 
Kustenji is its chief port on the Black Sea. 

Towns. — Bukharestthe Capital, with near J million 
inhabitants. 

Jassy. — Capital of Moldavia, near 100,000 inh. 

G-ALATZ. — On the Danube at its sudden bend. 
Near 100,000 inhabitants, and great trade. 

■- Moldavia, from the river Moldavia, a tributary of the Sereth. 

* Wallachia, like the name given to Italy* Wafschland, means foreign land, i. ft, 
foreign to the Germans. These states formed part of the Roman province of Dacia, 
and hence the name Roumania for the whole country. There are thought to be 
nearlv as many Roumans in the neighbouring states (Transylvania, &c, on the \ v 
and Bessarabia, &c, on the E.) as in Roumania proper. 
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SERVIA. 

595. On a space of 20,000 sq. m. live near If 
million inhabitants, mostly Sclavonians, but above 
150,000 Roumanians. 

Except near the E. Save, the country is moun- 
tainous, or rather hilly, the greatest height, Kapaonek, 
being only 6,000 ft. 

The recently acquired country lies in the S.E. 
around Nissa. 

596. The climate is rather dry and cold, subject to sudden changes, 
lying 1 exposed to the winds sweeping across Wallachia, and deprived 
of the warm W. and 8. W. winds by the Dinaric Alps and Monte- 
negro. The Servians are not without noble qualities, but they are 
ignorant and superstitious. i The Boumanians in E. Servia are 
better instructed. 

Only about one-eighth of the soil is cultivated, and this in the 
rudest way, 9 but hundreds of thousands of hogs, which have been 
fed (not rattened) on the acorns found abundantly in the large 
forests, 8 are exported to the neighbouring countries. 

597. There is a Limited Government under an 
Hereditary Prince, and a parliament called Skupt- 
china. 4 The religion is of the Greek Church, 6 but 
independent of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

598. As in Russia and some other Sclavonic countries, the land 
of the cultivators is for the most part not personal property, but 
belongs to a community or association called Adrouga, all the 
members being near relatives of each other; and this land is culti- 
vated by all for the common benefit. 

Belgrade, capital, at the junction of the Save with the Danube. 

Kruchevatz, or Kragojevak, old capital of the Servian empire 
and also capital during the wars for independence in this country, 
and while Belgrade endured a Turkish garrison ; a small town, but 
with remains of the palace of the Czars of Servia. 

Smederevo, near mouth of Morava ; export of hogs. 

l Their first leader, who delivered them from the Turks and governed Servia for 
many years' was unable to read. Their superstition is shown in their rubbing 
themselves all over with garlic on Chri&tmas Eve to protect themselves from the 
influence of evil spirits. It is not surprising that the remedy is successful. 

* The rotation of crops is unknown, each harvest being followed by a follow. 

s But in spite of the proverb, "Who kills a tree kills a Servian." there has been 
(tome injudicious clearing. The range of Kapaonek iu the a.E., the highest 
mountains, were once covered with forests of which little now remains, and from 
this has followed a change of climate tor the worse. 

* From skoupiti. to assemble. 

• This church calls itself autnctphale, t.e.. self-headed, or having its own head. 

• Except at Belgrade, manufactures hardly exist. Germans are largely the arti- 
sans of Servia. 
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MONTENEGKO. 1 

599. This little State has been nearly doubled by 
the Treaty of Berlin, yet it is still less than 4,000 
sq. m. in extent with a quarter of a million people. 
It is a mass of lofty, rocky mountains* (Kom, 
9,000 feet), with a short coast-line, and the ports 
Antivari and Dulcigno. 

600. The people are less civilized than the neighbouring Sclaves— 
are, in fact, half- barbarous armed shepherds.* Every man is a soldier, 
the lands being held on condition of military service, and the 
Montenegrin is brave to a fault. 4 But he is also vindictive ; so 
death is the penalty for the indulgence of private vengeance, as it 
is too for many offences. Except a way just made, joining Cettinvo 
with the Austrian port of Cattaro, there are no roads, ana the sub- 
stitute for them has been described as " abominable pathways among 
rolling stones, or ladders of rooks on the edge of a precipice." 

Montenegro has little to export except smoked mutton and 
goat, or to import but salt and gunpowder. Many men migrate to 
Uettinye, the capital ; a " fortified monastery," a small town of 
little more than a hundred houses ; or to Constantinople, and even 
to Egypt, where they make industrious porters and labourers. 

By means of Antivari, Montenegro has for the first time commu- 
nication with the sea. She has also free navigation of the Lake 
Scutari and of the 3J. Boyana, which discharges its waters into the 
Adriatic. But no fortifications are to be built on the river, except 
for the local defence of Scutari ; nor is Montenegro to have a fleet, 
or allow foreign men-of-war to enter its port. 

AUSTKIAN TUEKEY. 

601. Mountainous — traversed by the Dinaric Alps, 
having 25,000 sq. m., and 1 J million inhabitants, of 
whom about 200,000 are Catholics, and the rest 
nearly equally divided, half Mahomedans and half 
belonging to the Greek Church. 

Consisting of Bosnia, cap. Bosna-SeraL 

HerzegovIna (e), Mostar. 

Novi Bazar, " Novi Bazar. 

1 Monte Ncgro % as well as the Turkish name. Kara Dagh, and the native name 
(Sclavonic), Zemagora, means Black Mountain, and was given because of the dark 
pine forests which cover the mountains. The inhabitants are a brave, hardy, halt- 
civilized people, troublesome to their neighbours from their predatory habits. 

2 Only the native mountaineers can find their way among the mountains. They 
say smiling, and with less reverence than force, "When the Creator made the world 
He had in His hand a sack full of mountains, but the sack burst just over our cou&try 
and there fell out of it that frightful mass of rocks that you see." 

s The produce of a small patch of poor land, though helped by the pasturage which, 
as among other Slaves, is a common right, is a bare resource against famine, and so, 
as other nighland people have done to procure ttw food their country denies them, 
they rush down from their mountains into the adjoining valleys, and carry back to 
their fastnesses the crops and cattle of their neighbours. 

f The expressed wish lor a boy baby is, may he never die in his bed. 
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BULGARIA. 
602. Bulgaria, with an area of 25,000 sq. m., and 
2 million inhabitants, is an autonomous (self-govern- 
ing) Tributary Principality, with a Christian Govern- 
ment and its own Army. 

On the Danube are the fortified towns, Silistria, 
Rustchukand Widdin ; others are Shumla and Varna. 

603. There is a National Assembly of one Chamber, two-thirds of 
the members elected by the people, and one-third appointed by the 
Prince. Like its neighbour on the other side of the Danube, it 
grows and exports excellent corn. Sophia is the capital ; Ttbnota 
was the capital when Bulgaria was a Hngdoni. Varna is its chief 
port on the Black Sea, which is connected with Bustch.uk on the 
Danube by rail. 

604. This Principality lies between the Danube and the Balkans. 
Its northern boundary is the southern boundary of Roumania ; the 
Black Sea, to about 43 Q N. lat., is the eastern boundary : the crests 
of the Balkan Rangre the southern boundary, which runs down to 
about 42° N. lat. ; its western boundary is Servia. 

605. No tribute has yet been paid to Turkey, nor any debt trans- 
ferred to Bulgaria, nor have any fortresses as determined by treaty 
been dismantled. The election of a Prince has in form to be con- 
firmed by the Sultan, but it is in little more than the name that 
Bulgaria forms a part of the Turkish Empire. 



EASTERN ROUMELIA. 

606. Eastern Koumelia, 13,000 sq. m., 800,000 in- 
habitants, is bounded on the north by Bulgaria, 
east by the Black Sea (most S. pt. 41 \° N.L.), and 
west by the old Province of Koumelia ( W. pt. about 
23^° E. Long.). 

Philippopolis is the Capita), and Burgas the 
Chief Port. 

607. It is internally a Self • Governing Provinoe (Autonomy) as far 
as its own administrative affairs are concerned, but political 
matters are regulated by the Sultan, who has also the power to 
raise and man fortresses on the frontiers, either sea or land. 

608. Only regular troops (not Bashi-Bazouks or Circassians) are 
to man the fortresses on the frontiers, and they only are to pass 
through the land ; not to be quartered on the inhabitants. 

609. The Governor-General, who must be a Christian, is named by 
the Sultan, with the consent of the Great Powers, for five years* 
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GEEECE. 

610. Extent — 15,000 sq. m. ; including the islands, 
but not Thessaly. 

Greece consists of the Morea j 1 the country N. of the Gulfs of 
Lepanto and Egina, called Hellas, and now also Thessaly ; all 
the islands called the Gyclades, and some of the Sporades, and 
the Ionian Islands. It is but a series of peninsulas and islands, 
and has a great extent of coast. 

611. Divisions. — Thessaly ; and 10 governments, 

called Noinoi : 

Hellas. Morea. Islands. 

Attica and Boeotia Argolis and Corinth Euboea 

Locris and Phocis Achaia and Elis Gyclades 

Acarnania and JEtolia Messenia, Laconia Corfu, Zante 

Arcadia Cephalonia 

612. Agriculture. — Very defective, but improving. 

Sheep and goats are numerous. They pass the summer on 
the mountains of Pindus and Oeta, and pasture in the plains in 
winter. Only one-seventh of the land is cultivated. 

613. Manufactures. — Unimportant. 
Commerce. — Flourishing. 

Imports. — Cotton and other manufactures, corn, 
coffee, colonial produce. 

Exports. — Eaw agricultural produce ; currants, 
much the most important ; olive oil, figs, lead. 

The Greeks have ever been a commercial people. Their country 
is admirably circumstanced for commerce. It is mostly with Eng- 
land. They have many ships and a great carrying trade in the 
Levant and Black Sea. There are rather extensive fisheries. 
The value of the currants exported exceeds £1,000,000. 

614. Ports. — Syra, Nauplia> 2 Hydra, Patras ; 
Piraeus, the port of Athens. 

Internal Communication. — Boads few and 
wretched ; coasting easy. 

615. Population.— With Thessaly about 2,000,000; 
one-fourth on the islands. 

i Morea (uopea) is the Greek for a mulberry tree. This part is so called either 
because it resembles a mulberry leaf, or from the great abundance of these trees, 
a This is a contraction olNcapoli*; i.e.. New city. 
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Revenue. — Less than expenditure. 
Debt— £20,000,000. 

616. Religion. — Greek Church. Great superstition. 
Education. — Very defective, but improving. 
Government — A limited monarchy. 

The Constitution is very democratic, there being only one (and 
that an elected) Chamber, called the Boule (council). The King, 
George I., is the brother of our Princess of Wales. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — The Greeks were subject to the 
Turks till the year 1821, when they rose against them. In the 
next year they declared themselves independent ; but their in- 
dependence was not acknowledged by Turkey till 1829, and then 
only in consequence of the intervention of England, France, 
and Bussia. During the contest, the most atrocious cruelties 
were perpetrated on both sides, Corinth, Tripolitza, Sparta, and 
many other cities, were utterly destroyed. 

617. Towns.— 4 of above 20,000 inhabitants. 
Above 70,000, Athens, including the Piraeus 20,000 ; 

30,000, Larissa, capital of Thessaly. 
20,000, Patras, Syra. 

Athens. 1 — Capital ; university ; splendid ruins ; Acropolis, 
Parthenon, Temple of Theseus ; Kailway to Harbour of Piraeus. 

Mabathon (Attica), 490 B.C. ; Salamis, 480 B.C. ; Platea 
(Bceotia), 479 B.C., all noted for victories of the Greeks over the 
Persians. Thermopylae. — Self-devotion of Leonidas and 300 
Spartans, 480 B.C. Missolonghi.— Death of Lord Byron, 1824. 

Navartno. — Destruction of the Turkish fleet by the allied 
fleets of England, France, and Bussia, commanded by Sir 
Edward Codrington, in 1827. 

Nauplia. — Capital during the war of independence ; strongly 
fortified ; its citadel has been called the Gibraltar of Greece, be- 
ing at a height of 800 feet, and inaccessible, except on one side. 

618. Ionian Islands. — Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, 
Santa Maura, Ithaca, Cerigo, Paxo ; 1,100 sq. m. ; 
230,000 inhabitants : formerly under the protection 
of England ; now belonging to Greece. 

These islands are mountainous. The olive, the common vine, 
and the currant vine, are the chief objects of cultivation ; the 
olive and the vine chiefly at Corfu and Zante, and the currant 
vine at Cephalonia and Zante. Sufficient wheat is not grown for 
the consumption. The irade is considerable, chiefly with England, 
Greece, and Austria : the exports being currants and olive oil. 

The inhabitants are in advance of the rest of the Greeks. 

Cobfu.— Capital ; university ; strongly fortified by the English. 

1 So called in honour of Ath*n«, the goddess whom the Romans called Minerra 
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EXERCISE XXIV. 

Draw Greece. Length? Breadth? Number of sq. m. t 

Characterize the coast. Account for thia. The great natural 
portions of which Greece consists ? Principal parts of the sea f 
Describe the Ghannel of Talanti, — the Little Dardanelles. A strik- 
ing phenomenon of the Archipelago ? Chief capes ? Explain ths 
names Morea, Cyclades, Sporades, Colonna. 

Chief islands ? Characterize them. Characterize the mountains 
^ he most noted ? With what are they connected ? Where is the 
T ass of Thermopylae ? Describe it. Explain the name. 

Characterize the rivers, — lakes, — and climate. Soil f Wild ani- 
mals ? Minerals ? Race ? What is the language called ? Why r 

Political divisions ? State of agriculture 'i Characterize the 
manufacture,— <;orainerce. Imports? Exports? Chief ports? De- 
srribe the internal communication. Population? Army? Revenue 
Religion ? Characterize it, — and the education, — and government 

Towns of above 20,000 inhabitants ? Give particulars respecting 
Athens, Marathon, Salamis, Platea, Thermopylae, Missolonghi, ' Na- 
varino, Nauplia. Explain the names, Athens, Nauplia. 

Chief Ionian Islands ? Number of sq. m. in the whole ? — of inha- 
bitants ? Government ? Chief objects cultivated ? Where ? Cha- 
racterize the trade. Exports ? Condition of the people ? Its capital 7 

DENMARK. 1 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

619. Extent— 14,000 sq. m. 

620. Coast.— Of great length. Near 4,000 nx 
Low. Great part of the W. coast embanked, as In 
Holland, to keep out the sea. 

621. Parts of ttie £ea.~Skager Rack, Cattegat ; 
the Sound, Great Belt and Little Belt, all leading 
into the Baltic ; Lym Fiord. 

Owing to the narrowness of the peninsula, and the fiords running 
«o far into the land, there is no part more than 35 m. from the sea. 
The Lym Fiord runs across the country, and is separated from the 
North Sea only by a very narrow strip of land, through which 
the sea burst in 1823. The channel is not, however, available for 
commerce. Almost all foreign vessels enter the Baltic through the 
Sound, and, except those of Sweden, were formerly required to pay 
a toil on doing so. There are dunes or sandhills along the W. coast, 
and a large sandbank near the Skaw. In summer, owing to the 
melting of the snow, strong currents set from the Baltic into the 
North Sea, through the Sound, and the Great Belt and Little Belt. 

1 .Prom dawn, down or low f and mark, a country .. thus meaning low country. Zca> 
ioMd means tea-land. Funenmesaw beautiful countrn Laa-land means low-land. 
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622. C'tnc. — Skagen, or the Skaw (lighthouse). 

623. Mountains, Eivcrs, Lakes, Wild Animals, 
Forests, Minerals. — Unimportant. 

624. Denmark is a part of the great European plain, and is 
cnc of the few peninsulas which ran northwards. Not one- 
ihirtieth of the country is covered with wood. The want of coal 
is less felt, owing to the abundance of turf. 

625. Climate. — Mild for the latitude, but humid 
and foggy. 

The harbours are seldom frozen, bat it does sometimes happen 
that even the Sound is frozen over. In summer, a N. W. wind, 
called Skai, is very pernicious, blighting the tops of the trees. The 
summer is less brilliant than in countries having colder winters. 

G2G. Soil. — Very various. Some considerable 
heaths. Marsh-land in the W. 

The S. W. of Jutland is, for the most part, very fertile, and ex- 
cellent pasture land. The N. W. and the higher grounds ranning 
N. and S. through the middle of the country, are generally poor, 
being chiefly heath covered with brambles. The islands are of 
moderate fertility. Nearly a quarter of the country is waste or 
water. 

627. Race. — Teutonic, of the Scandinavian branch. 

The Danes resemble the Norwegians and Swedes. Sleswick, 
Holstein, and Lauenburg, whose inhabitants (except the North 
Sleswickers) belong to the German branch of the great Teutonic 
family, have, as a result of the war of Denmark with Germany 
in 1864, been separated from Denmark. 

POLITICAL FACTS. 

628. Divisions. — Jutland, 1 and the Islands, Zea- 
land, Funen, Laaland, Falster, Bornholm. 

Bornholm, which is nearer Sweden than Denmark, differs 
from the other Danish isles, its cliffs being steep ; and it h&j 
hills of granite, which rise to a considerable height. There ar\ 
too, quarries of freestone, some marble, and pottery clay. 

The German Duchies of Holstein and Lawenburg 1 (on), and 
the Duchy of Sleswick, are no longer united to Denmark. 

629. Agriculture. — Thriving. Objects of Culture. 
— Corn, especially rye and barley ; pasture, potato, 
rape-seed. Cattle-rearing and dairy work important. 

1 Jutland, i.e., the land of the Jutes; Jute being considered to be a corruption 
of Goth. Sles-tcick or Schleswiff, is named from the Schley, on which it stand*. 
Holstein, from the German holz, a wood, is said to mean the wood of the Saxons, 
It \» now the best wooded district. Lauenburg means Lion's town (Germ, lou-t, ? 
lion), and was named from a CAstleinthe neighbourhood, built by Henry the Lion 
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Denmark is an agricultural country. The cattle are good, fur- 
nishing abundant milk ; and the beef is much esteemed, being sold 
under the name of Hamburgh beef . The rearing of poultry and bees 
is much attended to. 

630. Manufactures. — Unimportant. 

The peasants very generally (though to a less degree than in 
Norway and Sweden) make the various articles required in their 
own households. The want of iron, fuel, and water-power must 
always operate injuriously to Denmark as a manufacturing country. 

631. Commerce. — Considerable. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods, especially cotton ; 
sugar, and other colonial produce, iron and hardware, 
salt, wine, coal. 

Exports. — Mostly agricultural produce. Butter, 
corn, meal, rape-seed, oil-cake, salt and dried meat, 
cattle, hides. Port. — Copenhagen. 

Denmark has some carrying trade, chiefly in the Mediterranean. 
She is well placed for commerce, which is, however, limited by her 
having no manufactures. Her agricultural produce is her wealth. 
The value of the butter she exports to England yearly is above «£1£ 
million, that of corn and flour the same amount, and that of live 
animals near £1 million. 

632. Internal Communication. — Koads poor, ex- 
cept in Zealand. 

The Sleswick canal connects the Baltic with the North Sea by 
means of the Eyder ; that of Steckenitz, the Baltic with the Elbe. 
These have been constructed that vessels may save the tedious 
pas sage round the Skaw. But they do not now belong to Denmark. 

633. Population. — 2 millions ; 133 to sq. m. 
634 Army. — 35,000. Navy. — Considerable. 

AU men above the ago of 22 are trained to arms. At first they 
may be legally retained in the army for eight years ; but, in tact, 
they serve little more than as many months, with short annual ex- 
ercises to keep up the military spirit and skill. 

635. Revenue. — 3 millions. Debt. — Small. 

636. Religion. — Lutheran form of Protestantism. 

637. Education. — Very general. University. — • 
Copenhagen. 

Tycho Brah6, the celebrated astronomer, was a Dane, 
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038. Government. — Limited monarchy. 

The Legislature, called the Rigsdag or Diet, was to consist o! an 
Upper House (the Landsthing) and a Lower House (the Folkething), 
the members of the last being entirely, and of the former partially 
elected by the people. 

039. Toions.— Above 240,000 inh.— Copenhagen. 

Copenhagen, 1 in Zealand, ontheSonnd. — Capital; university; 
strongly fortified ; a beautiful town, with three palaces ; arsenal ; 
celebrated literary and scientific associations ; beautiful environs ; 
Nelson's victory in 1801 ; bombarded by the English in 18U7. 

Et.81noub. — Near it, Kronberg, a fortress commanding the Sound. 

040. Foreign Possessions. — Iceland; Greenland; 
Faroe Isles ; St. Croix ; St. Thomas, St. John's, in 
II r . Indies. 

Heligoland, 2 20 miles from the mouth of the 
Elbe, only 5 sq. m. ; 2,000 inhabitants ; belongs to 
the English. v 

During the continuance of the continental system of Napoleon, 
the object of which was to exclude English goods from Europe, it 
was the great depot for our manufactures, whioh were from it 
smuggled into the surrounding countries. The island was once 
much larger, but has been reduced, and is still reducing, by con- 
tinual inroads of the sea. 



EXERCISE XXV. 

Draw Denmark. Explain the name. Number of sq. m. ? 

Extent of coast? Its character ? Show that. Chief parts of the 
sea ? Greatest distance from the sea ? Describe Lym fiord. Whore 
arc there sandhills ? A large sandbank P 

Chief cape ? Islands ? Explain Zealand, Funen, Laaland. How 
does Bornholm differ from the other islands ? Soil ? Raco ? 
Political divisions ? Explain the names. Give particulars of the 
agriculture, — the manufactures. Describe the commerce: Imports? 
Exports ? Advantages and disadvantages for commerce ? Chief 
ports ? Internal communication ? 

Population? Army? Navy? Revenue? Religion? Educa- 
tion ? A celebrated Danish astronomer ? Government ? Describo 
the Constitution. Town above 20,000 inhabitants ? Give particu- 
lars of Copenhagen and Elsinore. Foreign possessions ? An island 
belonging to England ? Explain its name. Its position? Former 
use ? The danger it is exposed to? 

1 Copenhagen means merchant 1 1 harbour. 

* lJ££i l,oU ?2L mea ^.?° /v l and ; n WM aerated by the Saxons, and attained 

* temple of their goddess Hertha (Earth). 
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SWEDEN" AND NOKWAf.' 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

641. Extent — Greatest length, near 1,200 m ; 
breadth, 450 m. ; 293,000 sq. m. — of which Sweden 
has 170,000 sq. m., and Norway, 123,000 sq. m. 

642. Coast. — Very extensive. Some thousands of 
miles in length ; 2 high, and very deeply indented in 
Norway ; low in the extreme S. of Sweden. 

The deep openings into the land are called fiords (firths), some 
of which are 200 m. long, generally very deep, and have the water 
remarkably clear. Some of the cliffs, on the W. y are 4,000 ft. high, 
and, for the most part, very steep. North Cape, on the isle of 
Mageroe, is 1,200 feet high. The coast is skirted by innumer- 
able rocks andislets,whichare called skargard, that is, reef -guard, 

643. Parts of the Sea.— The Baltic, Gulf of Both- 
nia, Skagerrack, Cattegat, the Sound, Malstroem. 

Fiords. — Christiania F., Bukk£ "P., Hardanger F., 
Trondheim F., West F., and Varanger F. 

The Malstroem (grinding stream) is between two of the 8. 
Lofoden Isles. It is only very dangerous when its current is 
opposed to a N. W. wind. It then runs and dashes with violence, 
and forms a whirlpool of irresistible force, which draws into it 
and dashes to pieces whatever approaches it. The noise is heard 
many miles off. 

644. Capes. — The Naze, Nordkyn, North Cape. 

Hordkyn is the most N. point of Continental Europe. 

645. Islands. — Extremely numerous. (Eland, 
Gothland, in Baltic ; Lofoden, Vigten Is. in North Sea. 

There are many thousands of islands along the coast — from 
mere rocks to those of an area of several hundred sq. m. Goth- 
land is mostly covered with forest. But many of the Lofoden 
Isles are wholly, or almost wholly, uninhabited. They are 
desolate spots, with precipitous cliffs from 100 to 4,000 feet high, 
and are of little value, except as stations for the fisheries, and 
for collecting the down from the eider ducks, which frequent 
these isles in myriads. The Vigten Isles are only important 
historically, as being the country from which proceeded Bolf 
(commonly called Rollo), the conqueror of Normandy, and the 
ancestor of our William the Conqueror. 

i Sweden is called by the natives Sve-rigt e i.e.. Kingdom of the Sviar. Norway, 
called Norge by the natives, is from nord, north, and rike, a kingdom. 

* The extent of the coast of Norway, and the familiarity of its inhabitants with 
the sea, and that not a gentle sea, like the Mediterranean, account for the fearless 
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646. Mountains. — From the Naze to Cape Nord- 
iyn; called the Thulian Mountains in the S. 9 the 
Dovrefield in the centre, and the Kcelen Mountains 
in the N. : Skagstols Tind, 8,400 ft, and Snee- 
hatten, 1 8,100 ft, the highest summits. The Thulian 
Mountains are composed of several ridges, as the 
Hardangerfield, 2 the Langefield/ 8 &c. 

The above range forms the great watershed of the Peninsula. 
They descend very abruptly on the side of Norway, which is ex- 
tremely mountainous throughout, and ranges running off to the 
N. and W. are continued in the Lofoden Islands. Though none 
of the hills N. of the Dovrefield are above 6,000 feet, many are 
perpetually covered with snow. On the Swedish side the moun- 
tains gradually descend, and, compared with Norway, Sweden 
is hardly mountainous. Throughout the country immense 
blocks of granite are scattered, as they are indeed in the coun- 
tries on every side of the Scandinavian Peninsula ; in the Plains 
of Bussia, on the E.; Germany, on the S.; and Scotland, on the 
W. y where they are called boulders. 

647. Bvoers. — Extremely numerous. Glommen 
(400 m.), Tana, in Norway ; Gotha, Klar-elf, s Dal, 
Tornea. 

The rivers to the W. of the great mountain chain are short 
and extremely rapid ; those to the JE. are longer, but interrupted 
by waterfalls. The waterfalls, generally, are among the most 
magnificent in Europe, some being near 1,000 feet in their 
descent. On the melting of the snow, the rivers are subject to 
fearful overflowings, which carry everything before them. 

The rivers generally are very slightly navigable, those of Nor- 
way scarcely at all. 

The Tornea and Tana form, in part, the boundary between Sweden 
and Norway, and Bussia. The Glommen is the largest river. 

648. Lakes. — Very numerous. Wener (2,000 
sq. m.), Mcelar, Wetter, Heilmar, all in Sweden; 
and Miosen in Norway. 

Wener is, in point of Bize, the third lake in Europe. 

649. CU/mate. — Less severe than in corresponding 
latitudes. Mildest along the W. coast. Winter 7 or 
8 months in the i\£ Kivers and harbours frozen over. 
No spring. Summer short, but very hot and dry. 

J Snet-hattcn (mow hat) wm till lately considered the highert. 

* Fidd means axange of tntia—Langt-ficld, the long range. » -EJ/ means rivtr. 
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The ice and snow melt very suddenly, and the leaves at once 
appear ; summer and winter being separated but by a few days. 1 In 
consequence of the heat of the summer, vegetation is extremely rapid, 
bo that N. of the Arctic circle barley has heen sown and reaped in 7 
weeks. The olimato is generally salubrious. The long winter nights 
are cheered by the brilliant coruscations of the Aurora Borealis. 

The peasantry, both men and women, move about over the snow 
by means of snow shoes, or skates. These consist of two strips of fir 
wood, 3 inches wide, that worn on the left foot being about 7 feet 
long, and that on the right, 5 feet. With the occasional use of a 
pole and these snow shoes, or snow skates, they get along very fast. 

650. Soil. — Poor. Little vegetable soil, through 
which the naked rock often appears. 

651. Animals. — Bear, wolf, reindeer, lemming. 
Water-fowl most abundant, especially the eider duck. 

The lemming, a kind of rat, sometimes leaves its retired haunts, 
and visits the cultivated parts in countless swarms, when it devours 
everything green in its way. In the hot summer of the N., mosqui- 
toes are almost as troublesome as in the tropical countries. 

652. Forests. — Very extensive. More than three- 
quarters is forest land. Principal trees, — fir, birch ; 
with oak, elm, and beech in the more 8. parts. 

The quantity of timber sent to England is exceedingly great, more 
particularly from Norway. In the mountains distant from any stream, 
the forests are of no service, from the impossibility of transporting the 
timber. In Norway most of it is brought to the coast, on the breaking 
up of the frost ; the rivers not being deep enough to float it down at 
other times. Iceland moss, the food of the reindeer, is very abundant. 

653. Minerals. — Kich in metals: iron, copper, 
lead ; some silver ; marble. 

Swedish iron is excellent, and the quantify is immense. The 
mines are often worked like quarries, open to the sky. Much silver 
was once obtained; but the mines of Sweden are not now worth the 
working, and those of Norway are far less productive than formerly. 

654 Race. — Teutonic ; the Scandinavian branch. 

In the N. 9 the Laplanders, and the few Finns who yet remain, are 
of Finnish extraction. The Norwegians and Swedes are tall and well 
made. The Laplanders are short, thick, and of dark complexion. 

> H Oh ! 'tis the touch of fairy hand, 

That wakes the spring of northern land ; 

It warms not there by slow degrees, 

With changeful pulse the uncertain breeze ; 

But sudden on the wondering sight 

Bursts forth the beam of living light ; 

And instant verdure springs around, 

And magic flowers bedeck the ground.''-- Herbert 
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655. Divisions. — Sweden. — 3 regions: Gothland 
in S. ; Swealand, or Sweden Proper ; Norrland in N. 
Norway, 3 ; Soendenfields, Nordenfields, Norrland. 1 

Sweden 1b further subdivided into 24 lasru or governments ; and 
Norway into 17 amts or counties. / 

656. Agriculture. — Improving. Only about one- 
fiftieth of Sweden is cultivated, and not one hun- 
dredth of Norway. Objects of culture. — Com, 
potato, flax, hemp. Domestic Animals. — Small. 
The ass unknown ; the sheep only to 63° ; beyond 
that, the goat ; and still farther N. 9 the reindeer. 

Sweden now produces corn enough for its own consumption, but Nor* 
way does not. A good deal is used in the distilleries. Some Laplanders 
are nomadic, going from place to place to pasture their reindeer, of 
which useful animal the more wealthy have a thousand or more. In 
the extreme N., dogs and the reindeer are the only beasts of draught. 

657. Manufactures. — Quite unimportant, except 
shipbuilding and plank-sawing. 

Sweden is rural, not manufacturing. There is little division of 
labour ; each household making all it requires. The numerous saw- 
mills are worked by water-power, supplied by the many falls. 

658. Fisheries — Important. Herring, cod, lob- 
ster, very abundant off the coast of Norway ; the 
stroeming in the Baltic ; salmon in most rivers. 

In February and March, as many as 20,000 Norwegian fishermen 
are assembled at the Lofoden Islands, E. Vagen being the central 
position. The fish are so abundant, that the men term them Jiske- 
oierg, i.e., fish mountain. The stroeming, not much bigger than the 
sprat, is cured like the herring. Lobsters are sent largely to London. 

659. Commerce. — Thriving. Imports. — Manu- 
factured goods, wine, coal, sugar, and other colonial 
produce ; also salt to Sweden, corn to Norway. 

Exports. — Iron (mostly in bars), timber, tar, ships 
from Sweden ; timber, tar, salt-fish, from Norway. 

Ports. Sweden. — Stockholm, Gottenburg, Nor- 
koeping. Norway. — Christiania, Bergen, Drammen. 

The trade is chiefly with England, the countries around the Baltic 
and the North Sea, the United States, France, and Brazil. Much of 
the carrying trade of the Mediterranean is carried on by Norwegian 
vessels. 

1 Soendenfields means the southern ranges of hills ; Nordenfields, the northern 
ranges of hills / Norrland, north land. 
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660. Internal Communication. — Norway, de- 
ficient, except by sea. Few roads. No canals. 
Railroads, less than 1,000 m. Sweden, moderately 
good. Some canals. Kailrcads, 3,500 m. 

The Gotha Canal, which connects Gottenburg with Soeder-Koeping 
by means of the lakes Wener and Wetter, is one of the most 
magnificent in Europe. In order to avoid the falls of Trolhaetta, in 
the Gotha, a out is made in the solid rook of near a mile in length. 

661. Population. — Sweden 4£ millions, Norway, 
If million ; 23 to sq. m. 

These are the least populous countries of Europe. 

662. Army and Navy. — Considerable. 

Naval Ports. — Carlscrona, Gottenburg, Stockholm. 

663. Revenue. — Exceeding expenditure. Very 
small national debt. 

664. Ildigion. — Lutheranism. 

665. Education. — General. Universities. — Swe- 
den, 2 ; Upsal and Lund. Norway, 1 ; Christiania. 

666. Government. — Limited monarchy. 

The representative assembly of Sweden is called the Diet ; that of 
Norway the Storthing. The Diet now consists of two Chambers, 
both elected and meeting annually. The Storthing used to meet 
but once in 3 years, bat now meets yearly. Norway, formerly 
joined to Denmark, was united to Sweden in 1814. 

668. Towns.— 6 of more than 20,000 inhabitants. 

Above 170,000, Stockholm. 

80,000 Christiania, Gottenburg. 

30,000 Bergen. 

20,000 KTorkoeping, Malmoe, Trondheim. 

SWEDISH TOWNS.— Stockholm.— Capital ; built partly on 
islands, and so called the Venice of the North ; romantic environs. 

TJpsal. — Archbishopric ; university, in which Linusus, the cele- 
brated naturalist was professor ; rich iron mines in neighbourhood. 

Calmab. — Fortress; peace, 1397, by which Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway were united under one sovereign. ^Lblsinbubg, on 
the Sound.— Fortress. Fahltjn, — Mining town ; copper mines. 

NOBWEGIAN TOWNS.— Christiania.!— Capital; university; 
residence of the viceroy. Fbedbbiokshall.— Fortress ; Death of 
Charles XII., in 1718. Konigsbubg.— Silver mines. Tbondhbim. 
•—Old capital, and present crowning-place of the kings of Norway. 

' Named from its founder, Christian IV. 

m2 . 
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EXERCISE XXVI. 

KoTEL—Evrry place is to be found oat, and marked on a map ofthepUpiTtdravfmg, 
or the name is to be inserted on a blank map, either in full or contracted. 

Draw a map of Norway and Sweden. Explain the name*. Lc'i- 
tude of the N, and S. points ? longitude of the E. W. t Boun- 
daries J Length ?— breadth ? Sq. m. ?— in Sweden ? — in Norway ? 

Describe the coasts. Describe the fiords. Height of the cliffs on 
the W. ?— of North Cape ? What skirt the coast ? Principal parts 
of the sea ? Describe the Malstroem. Chief capes ? 

Are there many rivers ? The chief ? Give particulars as regards 
navigation, waterfalls, inundations. The length of the Glommer? 
What does Elf mean ? 

Are there many islands? The chief? Describe Gothland. The 
Lofoden Islands ? Are the uninhabited islands of any use ? What 
gives interest to the Vigten Isles ? 

Direction of the chief mountain range ? What is it called in the 
S. ? — in the centre ? — in the N. ? The highest mountains? Explain 
Snee-hatten. Some ridges forming the Thulian mountains ? What 
does field mean ? Which side of the great chain is most precipitous ? 
Compare Sweden with Norway in this Tespect. 

Are the lakes numerous? — the chief? Sq. m. in Wener? Cli- 
mate? — where mildest? Describe the summers generally. The 
season wanting ? A fact showing the rapidity of vegetation. ? What 
relieves the gloom of the long winter nights ? Soil ? 

Wild animals ? What little animal sometimes does much, mischief ? 
Proportion of forest land ? Chief forest trees ? What makes the 
forests of some parts nearly useless ? The time the timber is brought 
to the coast in Norway ? — why ? A valuable moss ? 

Are metals abundant? Chief minerals ? Characterize the iron. 
What precious metal was once obtained more abundantly ? 

Race ? Compare the Swedes and Norwegians with the Finns. 

Divisions of Sweden ? — of Norway ? Explain the names. 

The condition of agriculture in Sweden ? Objects cultivated ? 
Describe the domestic animals. Condition of Norway and Sweden 
as regards the growth of corn ? How is much grain used ? Beasts 
of draught in the extreme N. t 

Describe the manufactures. Facilities for working the great saw- 
mills? Describe the fisheries. Chief fish? Give particulars of tho 
herring fishery. A fish cured like the herring ? 

Commerce ? — imports ? — exports ? A peculiar trade carried on in 
Norwegian vessels ? Chief ports ? The countries most traded with ? 

Internal communication in Norway ? — in Sweden ? A magnificent 
canal ? — describe it ? Population ? Compare Norway and Sweden 
with other countries. Army ? — navy ? — naval ports ? Revenue ? 
Religion? Education? Universities? 8ystem of education among 
the lower classes ? Government? Foreign possessions? 

Towns above 20,000 inhabitants? Describe Stockholm, Upsal, 
Colmar, Helsinburg, Christiania, Frederickshall, Trondheim. 
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G69. Extent, — 2,200 miles long, 2,000 miles 
broad ; 2J millions sq. m. 

The surface of Bussia is more than a half of that of Europe. The 
numbers for the extent and population include the Conquest made 
between the Black and Caspian Seas, although part of this mass is 
physically in Asia. 

670. Seas.— The Baltic, with the Gulfs of Bothnia, 
Finland, Riga; the Arctic Ocean, with the White 
Sea, Varanger Fiord, and Gulfs of Petchora and 
Kara ; the Sea of Azof, with the Putrid Sea ; the 
Black Sea, with the Gulf of Perekop ; the Caspian Sea. 

671. Straits. — Yenikal^ Yenikd-le, Vaigatz. 

Considering its vast extent, Russia has not a great deal of coast 
available for commerce. The ports of the Arctic Ocean are closed the 
greater part of the year by the ice ; and even the Baltio is frozen over 
for months. The Gulf of Eiga is a good deal impeded by sandbanks. 

672. Peninsula. — The Crimea. 

673. Islands. — Nova Zemla, 1 Vaigatz, Spitsber- 
gen, 2 Aland, 8 Oesel, and many at the mouth of the 
Volga. 

The islands of the Arctic Ocean are worth little, except on account 
of innumerable birds, the feathers of which are valuable. 

The Aland Islands were important, as guarding the entrance of 
the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland. But in the war, 1854-5, the 
fortifications on these Islands were destroyed, and by the treaty of 
1856 Russia undertakes not to erect any fortifications there again. 

674. Mountains. — None of importance, except on 
the borders of Asia. Oural, 6,800 feet ; Caucasus, 
the highest, Eibourz, 17,000 feet ; Tschatir-dagh, in 
S. of the Crimea, 6,500 ft. ; the Valdai Hills, 1,200 
feet. 

Russia forms the greater part d£ the great central plain of Europe. 
There is no elevation of 1,500 feet between the Carpathian and 
Ouralian mountains. The N.W. part is the most hilly; but the 
elevations, even here, are inconsiderable. The Valdai hills, low as 
they are, form the watershed between the rivers which flow into the 
Baltic, Black, and Caspian seas. 

l Nova Zemla means New land. 

a Spitsbergen means the Peaked mountains. The group consists of four large 
'stands, which are remarkable as being the most northerly land at present known. 
They were discorered by an Englishman, Sir Hugh Willoughby, in 1533. 

a Aland means Uland, that is, water land. 
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675. Rivers. — Bunning into the Caspicm, Volga, 
the largest river of Europe, 2,100 miles, with two 
large tributaries, Oka and Kama; Oural, Terek. 
Into the Sea of Azof Don, tributary Donetz. Into 
the Black Sea, Dnieper, Dniester, Boug. Into the 
Baltic, the Vistula, tributary Bug ; Niemen, Duna, 
Neva. Into the Arctic Ocea/n, Dwina, Mezen, Pet- 
chora, Kara. 

The sources of the Russian rivers being at slight elevations, their 
currents are very slow, and so well adapted for commerce : but 
most of them are frozen over during a considerable part of the year. 

The Volga, Dnieper, and Duna, rise not far from each other 
in the Valdai hills. The Volga is navigable almost to its source ; 
with its tributaries it drains more than the fifth of Europe : it 
enters the Caspian by about 70 mouths. Its course is slow ; it is 
without falls, has few shallowB, and is therefore well fitted 
for navigation. The Dnieper is enoumbered with cataracts just 
below Kiev. 

The Tornea is the boundary stream between Russia and 
Sweden ; the Oural and the Kara, between Europe and Asia. 

676. Lakes. — Very numerous in N. W. Ladoga, 
6,300 sq. m. ; the largest in Europe ; Onega, Saima, 
Ilmen, Pe'ipus. Salt lakes in the S.K 

Most of the lakes of the N.W. are connected, and have their 
waters discharged by the River Neva into the Gulf of Finland 
•The River Narva discharges the waters of the Pe'ipus. Finland 
may be designated the land of lakes and swamps. 

677. Climate. — Various, but colder than in corre- 
sponding latitudes of the W. Europe. Winter, nine 
months long in the N. ; severe everywhere, except 
in the Crimea. 

Astrakhan, in the latitude of central France, is so cold in 
winter, that the Volga has ice of such thickness that a loaded 
waggon may go across it ; and the Sea of Azof is sometimes 
entirely frozen over. The White Sea, though communicating 
with the open ocean, is always covered with ice in the winter. 

678. Soil. — Fertile in the centre, W., and S. W. ; 
many rocks and lakes in the j^. W. ; marshes in the 
JK ; steppes in the S. and S.E. 

The centre, and most of the 8. of Russia, has a soil composed 
entirely of decayed vegetable matter, to the depth of from 8 to 6 
feet. 1 It is on this most fertile vegetable soil, the extent of which is 

and Sfof J^ffiSdoBtenf ^ di8triCtS ^P 08 "* of vegetable soil, this of Bu«ii 
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as great as all France and Austria together, that the immense 
quantity of wheat is grown with which Russia supplies so many 
parts of Europe. The steppes are dry, sandy, treeless plains ; gene- 
rally a little elevated ; on some, grasses more or less coarse are 
very abundant in the early part of summer. Others are a good 
deal impregnated with salt, and/blmost entirely destitute oi 
vegetation. They extend along the N. of the Black Sea, between 
the Sea of Azof an£ the Caspian, between the Volga and the 
Oural, and on both sides of the Oural. In Lithuania and Poland 
are most extensive swamps. 

679. Animals, Wild Quadrupeds. — Bear, wolf; 
fur animals (beaver, sable, ermine, fox) ; reindeer, 
elk, deer, ox, seals in the Caspian and Arctic seas. 

Fish. — Sturgeon, in the larger rivers. 

The reindeer and the polar bear are found only in the N.; the 
wild ox is now rare. 

The seals, which are taken for their blubber and skins, are ob- 
tained from the Baltic and Caspian seas. The sturgeon (of several 
sorts) is taken in the large rivers, especially the Volga, and some- 
times weighs 1,200 pounds. When taken, the fish is salted, — the 
roe pickled, and is then called caviare ; the sound dried, which is 
isinglass. Other fresh-water fish are abundant. The fisheries gene- 
rally are of great importance, caviarejand isinglass being exported, 

680. Forests. — Very extensive. More than one- 
third covered with forest. 

Fir and birch are the prevailing trees in the forests of the N. ; 
the lime abounds in the centre. The forest of Volkonskoi, around 
the sources of the Volga, is the largest in Europe. It has been 
said, that a squirrel might pass from Petersburg to Moscow with- 
out touching the ground. In the S. generally there is a want of 
wood, so that turf and even dung are used as fuel. 

681. Minerals. — Iron, copper, salt, marble. T 

Iron is found in the Valdai hills ; copper in the hills to the N. of 
Lake of Onega, and both in the Oural Mountains ; marble is ob- 
tained from Finland ; and salt from the salt lakes, chiefly in the 
S.E. 

682. Eace.— -Sclavonic. 

In Finland and the provinces S. of the Gulf of Bothnia, and 
along the Oural mountains, the inhabitants are of Finnish ex- 
traction ; in the S.E. are some Tartars ; in Poland the Jews are 
very numerous. There are as many as a million and a half in 
all Russia. In the extreme N. are the Samoyedes, who, like the 
Laplanders of Norway, are of nomadic habits. 

Including the whole Russian empire, it is said there are more 
than a hundred different tribes, speaking as many languages. 
These lie, however, rather on the confines than in the heart of 
the empire. 

1 Rtiss ia in Asia is extremely rich in gold, platina, fto. 
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conveyed from one part of the empire to another, at a moderate 
expense. Goods shipped at Astrakhan may be conveyed to Peters- 
burg or Archangel without having been once landed. There is 
a deficiency of good roads ; bnt a few are very superior. That 
from Petersburg to Moscow is twice as wide as our high roads gene- 
rally, and is macadamized throughout. The badness of the roads if 
of less importance in winter, as the snow admits of sledge travelling. 

688. Population.— 78,000,000 : 34 to sq. m. 1 

Adding the population of Asiatic Bussia (720,722), Russia con- 
tains 85 million people. 

689. Army. — About i of a million. Navy.— 
The third in Europe : several powerful Ironclads. 

Naval Porte. — In the Baltic, Cronstadt; in the 
Black Sea, Nicolaieff, Sevastopol. 2 

The above number is exclusive of the irregular cavalry, such as 
the Don Cossacks, as well as the soldiers of certain military colonies. 

Every man (not disqualified) enters the Army at 21 ; remains 
for six years, and then pas <es into the Reserve for nine years more. 
On the war footing there would be a million and a half of men. 

690. Revenue.— £90,000,000. Debt— £350,000,000. 

The debt has much increased. The last Turkish War cost 
£ 130,000,000. Including the paper currency, the indebtedness is 
above £500,000,000. 

691. Religion. — Greek church ; but all tolerated. 

In Poland most of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics : in Fin- 
land, and other once Swedish provinces, Xutherans ; in the E. and 
8. are some Mahometans ; and in the extreme KF. a few pagans. 
There are more Jews (600,000) — considering its population — in Po- 
land than in any other country. The Russians are as superstitions 
as any people in Europe, and many of the ecclesiastics (who are all 
o&lied Papas or Popes) are very ignorant and wretchedly paid. 

692. Education. — Most deficient, but increasing. 
6 Universities, Moscow, Petersburg, Kasan, Kief. 

693. Government. — An absolute monarchy. 

The monarch is called Emperor or Czar, 3 and in official docu- 
ments he styles himself Samoderjetz, which means Autocrats 

There is no Representative Assembly in Russia. In each province 
is an assembly of the nobles, meeting every three years. The aboli- 
tion of serfdom has diminished the power of the nobles. 

1 Of these Poland has 6,000,000. 

9 By the treaty of 1856, Bussia was to have only ten ships of war in the Black 
Sea, and no naval arsenals, but she has since declared herself not bound by the 
treaty. The fleet is in six divisions: — The Baltic (the largest), the Black Sea, 
the White Sea, the Caspian, the Sea of Aral, and the Amour. 

8 Czar is another form of Caesar, and is adopted from the Roman emperors. 
Autocrat, from the Greek auto* (ovtov), sdf&nd cratos xparot). government, wu 
adopted from the emperors of Constantinople. It implies that the Emperor 
governs solely by his own right. From 1862 to 1864, Poland was in a state of re- 
bellion. But after great severity and bloodshed, Rmssia again reduced the Poles, 
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694. Foreign Possessions. — All Northern Asia. 

This is hardly a foreign possession, as it is contiguous to .Russia. 
Russia is gradually extending her empire to the South of Mount 
Caucasus, in the regions of Central Asia (717), and along the shores 
of the Pacific. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — The Russian empire embraces about 
one-seventh of the land of the earth, and one-thirteenth of the 
population. Its great resources lie in its immense forests, its 
mines, and the fertility of much of its soil (678). Up to 1861 moat of 
the peasants, above 20 millions, were in a state of serfdom or slavery, 
over whom their proprietors had an absolute right. None of them 
could remove from the estate without the consent of the owner. The 
Emperor Alexander II. decreed their liberation. 

By the treaty of Paris (1856) Russia surrendered a part of Bess- 
arabia to Turkey, which was restored to her by the treaty of Berlin 
in 1877, and she received further Batoum and the adjoining country 
in Asia Minor. In the E. of Asia she has made considerable 
additions from China; and in Central Asia she has conquered 
Turkestan, the N. port of which is added to Russia, and the two S. 
Kharates are only in name independent (756). 

695. Towns.— About 40 of above 20,000 inliab. 
670,000 ; Petersburg, 1 the Capital. 

600,000 ; Moscow. 250,000 ; Warsaw. 
160,000; Odessa. 100,000; Riga, Kischenef. 

80,000 ; Saratof, Vilna! 70,000 ; Kasan, Kief. 

60,000 ; Nicolaieflf, Kharkoff. 

50,000 ; Tula, Berdichet* 

40,000 ; Astrakhan, Croristadt, , Voronetz, Orei, 

Kherson, Nishni Novgorod. 8 
30,000 ; Orenburg, Pultowa, Jaroslaf, &c. 
20 000 ; Simferopol, Helsingfors, Archangel, &c 

St. Petersburg, on the short but broad Neva.-— Capital ; uni- 
veisity; one of the most splendid cities of Europe; very regu- 
larly biiilt, with fine squares, streets, publio buildings, and statues. 
The Winter Palace, and the Hermitage, the chief palaces ; admi- 
ralty, with a large gilt dome, 4 in the centre of the city ; fine 
♦ questrian statue of Peter the Great, on a vast mass of granite ; 
Alexander's Column, in honour of the late Emperor, 150 feet high, 
the shaft, 84 feet long and 14 feet thick, is a single piece of red 
granite ; no permanent bridges over the Neva, but several of boatf, 

J It wm built by Peter the Great, in 1703. 

* From the German krone, a crown, and ttad% a town t thus meaning king's town. 
« Novgorod means new town. Nishni Novgorod means Lower Novgorod. The 
Novgorod on Lake Ilmen is often oalled Novgorod Veliki, or the great. 
4 Ihruughout Russia many of the domes are gUt or covered with bright metsj. 
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which are removed just before the winter sets in ; subject to in- 
undations, — in that of 1824, 8,000 persons were drowned. As- 
sassination of Alexander II. in 1881. 

Cronstadt. — Port of Petersburg, vessels loading and unloading 
here, owing to the shallowness of the Gulf of Finland; a strong for- 
tress, the "Malta of the Baltic; "naval port; dockyard,and arsenal. 

Moscow, on the Moskwa.-The former capital; stands on a great 
extent of ground ; almost entirely burnt by the Russians in 1812, 
to drive away the French ; colossal monument, commemorative 
of victories of 1812 ; buildings in almost all styles of architecture; 
citadel, called the Kremlin ; manufactures in the town and 
neighbourhood : the centre of internal water communication. 

Warsaw, on the Vistula. — Capital of Poland. 

Odessa. — Founded in 1792 ; second port ; exports immense 
quantities of corn. Riga. — Third port ; exports much timber. 

Vilna. — Inhabited chiefly by Jews. Novgorod. — Once a most 
important commercial town, with 400,000 inhabitants. 

Tula. — Manufacture of arms, tallow melting, iron foundries. 

Archangel, on the Dwina. — The first Russian port which 
traded with England. Kief, on the Dnieper. — A very old town, 
for some time the capital ; Christianity first introduced here. 

Perm, on the Kama. — Smelting of copper and other metals. 

Astrakhan, on the Volga. — Russia leather and other manu- 
factures; fisheries; trade. 

Novo Toherea.sk. — The principal town of the Don Cossacks. 

Kherson. — Naval port ; Howard's monument. 

Helsingfors. — Capital of Finland ; university. 

Narva. — Battle, 1700; Charles XII., of Sweden, defeated 
Peter the Great of Russia. Pultowa. — Battle, 1709 ; Charles 
defeated by Peter. Bender. — A strong fortress ; residence of 
Charles after his defeat. 

Abo. — Peace, 1809 ; Finland ceded to Russia. 

The Alma. — Inkerman. — Battles in 1854 ; Russians defeated 
by allied English and French forces. Sevastopol. — Taken and 
destroyed by the Allied forces in 1855. 

EXERCISE XXVII. 

Draw a map of Russia. Its boundaries? The latitude of the most 
N. and 8. points ? The longitude of the most E. and W. ? Length ? 
— breadth ?— sq. m. ? Compare its extent with Europe. 

Parts of the sea? Straits ? Has Russia much coast ? Hin- 
drance to navigation in the Arctic Ocean?— in the Baltic?— in 
the Gulf of Riga? A peninsula? Chief islands ? Explain the 
names Nova Zemla, Spitzbergen, Aland. Give particulars 
respecting the islands. 

Describe the mountains. Chief ranges? Greatest heightsP Most 
hilly part? What hills form part of the great watershed of Europe? 
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Chief rivers, and the seas they run into ? Describe the rivers ge- 
nerally. The three rising near each other ? Give particulars respect- 
ing the Volga, — the Dnieper. Boundary streams ? Between what ? 

Chief lakes ? Where are they most numerous ? Extent of the 
largest? How are their waters discharged? River draining the 
Peipus ? 

Climate ? Facts showing it to be colder than in corresponding 
latitudes of Europe ? Soil ? Peculiarity of the soil of the centre ? 
[Extent of the vegetable soil? What is grown largely upon it? 
Describe the steppes. Their position ? Where are the great swamps ? 

Wild animals ? Those found only in the extreme JV". ? 

Are the forests extensive ? Proportion of forest land ? Chief forest 
trees in the JSf. ? — in the centre ? Largest forest in Europe ? A saying, 
showing the extent of forests between Petersburg and Moscow ? 

Minerals? Where obtained? Race? The parts inhabited by 
those of Finnish extraction ? Where are the Tartars ? — Jews ? 

Political divisions ? The nucleus of the empire ? The periods at 
which the other provinces were acquired ? The stipulation, in 1814, 
as to Poland ? Its present condition ? 

Describe the agriculture. Objects of culture? How are the 
steppes used ? Portion of Russia cultivated ? The parts least culti- 
vated? Where is there most pastured Show the extent of bee- 
rearing. Cultivation introduced into the S. ? 

Chief manufactures ? Name some which have much increased 
lately. Where is the cotton yarn obtained ? 

Characterize the commerce. Imports ? Exports ? Value of each ? 
Characterize the exports and imports. The country chiefly traded 
with ? Ports ? How is the inland trade transacted ? The most 
important fair ? Facts showing its importance? 

Internal communication? Chiefly land or water? In winter? 
Show the completeness of the water communication. Are the roads 
generally good ? A very superior one ? Is it of more importance in 
England or Russia that the roads should be good in winter ? 

Population? Army? Navy? Naval ports? Revenue? Debt? 
Religion ? — in Poland ? — in the former Swedish provinces ? Where 
are there some Mahometans ? — a few Pagans ? — many Jews ? Educa- 
tion ? Universities ? Government ? The titles of the governor of 
Russia? Explain these terms. Foreign possessions? The pro- 
portion of the earth belonging to Russia? Of the people? Its 
great resources ? Condition of the peasants ? 

Number of towns of above 20,000 inhabitants ? Name those above 
500,000—350,000—150,000—100,000—70,000—60,000—50,000— 
40,000—30,000—20,000. 

Give particulars respecting Petersburg, Cronstadt, Moscow, 
Odessa, Warsaw, Riga, Vilna, Novgorod, Tula, Archangel, Kief, 
Perm, Astrakhan, Kherson, Ismael, Narva, Pultowa, Bender, Abo, 
Alma, Inkerman, Sevastopol. 

What changes were made in Russia by the treaty of 1856 ? 
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696. Boundaries. — N., by the Arctic Ocean ; i?., 
by the Pacific Ocean ; S., by the Indian Ocean ; W., 
by the Bed Sea, the Isthmus of Suez, the Medi- 
terranean Sea, Sea of Marmora, Black Sea, Mount 
Caucasus, the Caspian Sea, Eiver Oural, Ouralian 
Mountains, and the Eiver Kara. 

Asia is united to Africa by the Isthmus of Suez. The distance 
between Asia and Africa, at the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, is 
only 20 m. ; and between it and America, at Behring's Straits, 
only 36 m. 

697. Extent — 6,700 m. long ; 5,400 m. broad ; 
17,500,000 sq. m. 

This greatest length is from Behring's Straits to the Bed Sea; 
and the width from G. Romania to North East Gape. The surface 
of Asia is more than four times as large as that pf Europe. 

698. Coast — Not half so extensive for its size as 
that of Europe. 

Central Asia is 1,600 m. from the sea (47). The N, shores are 
indented ; but as the sea is frozen for nearly the whole year, they 
are of very little service in commerce. 

699. Seas, Bays, and Gulfs. — Connected with the 
Arctic Ocean, the Sea of Kara, and Gulf of Obi ;— 
with the Pacific Ocean, the Kamtschitka Sea with 
the Gulf of Anadir, the Sea of Okhotsk, the Sea 
of Japan with the Gulf of Tartary, Hoang Hai or 
Yellow Sea, l China Sea * with the Gulf of Tonqum 
(k), the Gulf of Siam ;— with the Indian Ocean, the 
Gulf of Martab&n, the Bay of Bengal, the Arabian 
Sea with the Gulf of Cambay, the Gulf of Cutch, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Red Sea 3 or Arabian Gulf 

i So called from the thickness of its waters ; it being very shallow, and with a 
muddy bottom. 

• c^ifL'SJ? 1 *£• ^ll" 1 T nn * Hai (Eaatern Sea), and Han Hai (South Sea*. 
» So called either from the abundance of coral found in it, or from Edom which 
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witli the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba ; — the Levant, 1 
Archipelago, Sea of M&rmora, and Black Sea. 

The wide openings into the land form some of the largest 
Peninsulas in the world; e.g., in the S. t Arabia, Hindostan, 
and Further India, the united extent of which is nearly as 
great as the whole Continent of Europe ; in the W., Asia Minor ; 
and in the E., Kamtschatka, and Corea. 

700. Straits. — Behring's Straits, 2 36 m. ; the 
Straits of Cor^a, Perouse, 2 Sangar, Form6sa, Malacca, 
Palk's Straits, 2 60 m. ; the Straits of Ormus, Bab-el- 
Mandeb, 8 20 m. ; the Dardanelles, and the Straits of 
Constantinople. 

Palk's Straits are not navigable except to very small vessels, 
being crossed by a ridge of sand called Adam's Bridge. 

701. Capes. — North East C, called also Severo 
Vost6chnoi, the most N. point, 78° N. ; East C, the 
most E. y 170° W. ; Lop&tka Kom£nia, the most 
S., 1° 20' N. ; Negrais, C6morin, Ras-al-Had, 4 Baba, 
the most W. t 2§° H. 

North East Cape is the most northern cape of the Old Con- 
tinent ; and East Cape the most easterly. 

702. Islands. — In the Pacific, Sagh£lian, Kiirile 
Islands, Japan Islands, Loo-Choo Isles, Formosa, 5 
Hainan, Singap6re ; — in the Indian Ocean, An'da- 
man Islands. Ceylon, 25,000 sq. m., Maldive 
Islands, Laccadive Islands ; — in the Mediterranean,, 
Cyprus, Ehodes, and the various islands of the 
Archipelago. 

TheKuriles, Japan, Loo-choos, andFormosa,formaoontinuous 
line of islands, and enclose what is almost an inland sea, and to 
which the name of Mediterranean has sometimes been given (45). 
The Philippines and Borneo enclose such another Mediterranean. 

was on its E. shore : Edom meaning red. The Red Sea is remarkable for the num - 
her and size of its coral reefs. As the water is also singularly clear, these reefs are 
distinctly seen. English steam-packets are now constantly passing and re -passing 
and. indeed, the intercourse between India and Europe seems to be in part restored 
to this its old channel. 

i The Levant, from the French word lever x to rise, is the name given to the E. 
part of the Mediterranean. It thus means ruing, or the East. 

2 Named from the navigators, Behring, Perouse, and Palk. 

s Bab-el-Mandeb means gate of tears, and was so called from the number of 
vessels wrecked in passing through it iu the earlier times of navigation. 

* Has is the Arabic tor cape. 

a Formosa means beautiful. It was so named by the Portuguese. 
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703. Mountains. — Himalaya, 1 the highest Moubl 
Everest, 29,000 feet, Dhwalagiri, 2 Nanga Parbat 3 
27,000 feet, Chimalari, the highest mountains in the 
world; Altai* 10,000 feet; Thian-Shan, 6 Kwan- 
Liin, B&ur Tagh, 6 Ala Tau, Yun-Ling, In-Shan, 
Khing-Khan. 

The above mountains form the great Central Table-land of Asia, 
which is the largest in the world. Himalaya forms its S. border, 
Altai its N. t Belur Tagh its W., andYnn-Iing, In-Shan, and Khing- 
Khan its E. It is not, however, one vast plain, but is crossed by 
very extensive and lofty mountain ranges, such as the Thian-Shan 
and Kwan-Lun, which traverse it from E. to W. The elevation of 
the plains in the iV*. is not above 3,000 or 4,000 feet, but in the S. 
10, 000 feet or more. On the E. and S. the declivity is the steepest ; 
on the N. W. it is very gradual. 

The passes of Himalaya are from 10,000 to 18,000 feet high. In 
the highest passes horses cannot be employed ; sheep are the beasts 
of burden. It is a singular fact that vegetation ascends higher on 
the iV. than on the S. side of this range. It is supposed to arise 
from the reflection of the rays of the sun. 

The Altai Mountains are rich in metals ; as gold, silver, copper, 
and iron. The mines worked are in the hills W. of the Irtish, in 
those between the Irtish and the Obi, the Obi and the Yenisei, and 
to the E. of Lake Baikal. 

Mountains of Armenia with Ararat, 17,000 feet: 
Taurus, in Asia Minor, 13,000; Labanon, with 
Djebel es Sheik/ 15,000; Caucasus, 8 17,000; 
Elbourz, 9 14,000 ; Hindoo Koosh,* 23,000 ; Soliman, 
with Tukht-i-Suliraan, (Solomon's Throne.) 

* Himalaya, or Himaleh, means the abode vf snow. They have been seen at a 
rt) stance of 250 m. ; that is, farther off than London is from York. 

* Dhwalagiri mesne white mountain. 

Nanga Parbat means naked mountain, and is "so called from its being bare of 
■now, owing to the steepness of its icy sides." 

* The Mongols call the range Alta-iin-oola,- which means golden mountains. 

B Thian Shan means mountains of the sky. Their exact height is not known, 

nor that of any of the chains in the Chinese empire ; but these chains have many 

f heights above the line of perpetual snow, viz., Thian Shan, Kwan Lun. Belur Tagh, 

Kara-Korum. The W. part of Thian Shan is sometimes called Mus Tagh or Musart. 

6 Tagh is the Turkish for mountain. Some think Altai is only an altered form 
of Al Tagh, the mountain. 

7 Djebel es Sheik means old man's mountain. It is said to be so called from its 
resemblance to the hoary head and beard of an old man. 

° Caucasus i? probably from the Persian koh, a mountain, and laf, white. Then 
were two celebrated passes ever the mountains, the Caucasian gate, across the 
centre of the range, now called the Derial pass, and the Albanian gate, between 
the mountains and the Caspian Sea. Through these gates hordes of barbariani 
nave poured from time to time upon the more civilized regions* 

* Elbourz is Baid to mean peaked mountain, 

10 Only the valley of the Indus separates Himalaya from Hindoo Eooah. 
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The above chains form but one mountain system, of which the 
mountains of Armenia may be considered the central mass. Mt. 
Taurus is united to it on the W. ; Lebanon is a continuation of 
Taurus towards the S. ; Mt. Caucasus is connected with it on the 
JV., and Elbourz on the E. t which last, after skirting the S. shore 
of the Caspian, is lost in the elevated table-land of Persia. This 
whole western mountain system is united to the great central 
table-land by the lofty range of the Hindoo Koosh, which may be 
regarded as a continuation of the Himalaya. There thus ap- 
pears to be an uninterrupted succession of high lands between 
the coast of the Mediterranean and the shores of the Pacific. 

Mt. Lebanon consists of a double range, Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon. It was noted for its forests of cedar, but few trees re- 
main. Lebanon connects the highlands of Arabia withMt. Taurus. 

Oural Mountains, 6,800 feet ; & and W. Ghauts, 1 
6,000 feet; Yablonnoi Mts., 2 Mts. of Further India. 

The Oural Mountains, and the mountains of Hindostan, 8. of 
the valleys of the Indus and Ganges, are unconnected with either 
of the great mountain systems. The Yablonnoi Mountains, and 
the mountains of Further India, spring out from the central table- 
land ; the first proceeding in &N.E. direction to Kamtschatka, and 
the second southwards, to the most 8. part of the continent. 

The Oural Mountains are rich in metals : gold, platina, copper, 
and iron, being found in great abundance ; and, recently, dia- 
monds also. The gold and platina mines are now the most 
productive in the Old Continent. 

704. Volcanoes. — In Kamtschatka, Kurile Is., 
Japan Is., Barren I. ; Pe-shan, 8 Ho-chew, 3 in the 
centre of Asia. Earthquakes in S. and K, and in 
Turkey. 4 

Considering its size, the volcanoes of Asia are not numerous, 
except in the islands ; none being found in the N. and W. Those 
of Kamtschatka, and the Japanlslands, are very formidable. Pe 
Bhanand Ho-chew are at the greatest known distance from the sea 

1 Ghaut means way or pass. It is of course only by these ghauts or passes tha* 
a communication exists between the central table-land, called the Bald Ghaut 
(above the ghauts), and the low plains on the coast, called Payan Ohaut (below th* 
ghauts). In the 8. of Hindostan, separated from the Ghauts by only a narrow 
river valley, are the Nilgherrie* or blue mountains, which rise to 9,000 feet. AM 
these mountains, with the Vindyha mountains, form the sides of the table-land <A 
which most of S. Hindostan (the Deccan) consists. 

* Yablonnoi Mountains means mountains of apples. 

s Pe-shan means white mountain ,- it is also called Ho-shan, fire mountain. 
Ho-chew means Are city. There was a town near it so called. 

* In 1705, half of Jeddo, the capital of Japan, was destroyed by an earthquake 
with 100,000 of its inhabitants. In Cutch, in Hindostan, in 1819, an area of 750 sq. nu 
was raised 10 feet ; and south of this, another district of 600 sq. m. was depressed. 
Aleppo, ia Turkey, was half destroyed in 1822, and 20,000 persons killed. 
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705. Plains. — Plain of Siberia and Tartary, lyi/ig 
N. and W. of central table-land ; plain of China, is 
N.E. of China ; plain of Hindostan, lying S. of the 
Himalayas, and including the basins of the Ganges 
/md Indus ; plain of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

The plain of Siberia and Tartary extends from the mountains of 
Persia, and the spun of the Hindoo Koosh and Belur Tagh, to the 
tthores of the Arctic Ocean. The Oural mountains, in part, separate 
it from the great plain of Europe. 1 A great part of this pk ; n in 
Tartary, surrounding the Caspian and Aral seas, is lower than the 
level of the sea. Asia has thus the greatest extensive depression, as 
well as the highest mountains, on the face of the globe. Only a small 
part of this vast plain is fit for cultivation, as the N. part consists 
of extensive frozen wilds, or morasses, and the S. of those dry, 
woodless plains, called steppes, which produce only u coarse herbage. 

The Chinese plain lies along and between the lower courses of the 
Hoang-ho and Tang-tse-Kiang. It is very fertile. 

The plain of Hindostan may be considered to consist of two parts ; 
the basins of the Ganges and the Indus, separated by a low range of 
hills. The first is extremely fertile, consisting of a deep vegetable 
soil ; the last, except along the rivers and in scattered parts, is for 
the most part only a continuation of sandy wastes. 

The plain of tne Euphrates and Tigris is bounded by Lebanon on 
the W.> the mountains of Armenia on the N., Persia on the E. t and 
the highlands of Arabia on the &. It is for the most part little 
better than a sandy desert. The difference in temperature between 
the plain and the snow-capped mountains on the N. is very striking. 

706. Rivers. — Draining the part North of the great 
table-land — Obi, trib. the Irtish, which receives the 
Tobol and Ishim ; Yenisei, trib. the Angara ; Lena, 
trib. Aldan ; all running into the Arctic Ocean. 

East. — Amoor, tribs. Shilka, Sungari ; Ho&ng-ho, 2 
Yang-tse-Kiang, Si-Kiang (e), 2 running into Pacific. 

South. — Maykiang, or Cambodia ; Meinam, flow- 
ing into the Pacific ; Irraw&dy, Burrampotfter, 
Ganges, tribs. Jumna, receiving the Chuinbull, Sone ; 
Mahaniiddy, 8 Godavery, Kfstnah, Tapty, Nerbiiddah, 

IThe great plain of Europe and N. Asia is in fact but one, and that the largest 
in the world. For the low range of the Ourals but slightly interrupt the uniformity 
of the plain : and 8. of those mountains there iB no interruption. We might thug 
travel from the centre of England to the mountains of EU Siberia without patsiutt 
oyer a hill 2,000 feet high. 

* Kiang and ho are Chinese' words for river. Hoang-ho means yellow river. 
Yangtse-kiang, the river, the son of the oceati. 8 Af a/m-nadi, the great river. 
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Itidus or Sinde, tribs. Cabul', J&um, Chenaub, Rav£e, 
Beas, Siitledje ; x all flowing into the Indian. Ocean. 

West — Amoo, or Jihoon ; 2 Syr, or Sihoon, running 
into the S. of Aral ; Oural, running into the Caspian. 

On the table-land-^ Yarkand. 

The Yarkand, and some smaller streams of the table-land, have 
no connection with the ocean, but discharge themselves into lakes, or 
are lost in the sands. Many of these lakes and streams are salt. 

Although Asia is the largest of the divisions of the globe, its rivers 
are not so long as the Amazon or Missouri. This arises from the 
highlands being in the centre, and not on one side, as in America. 
There are, however, a greater number of very large rivers in Asia 
than in any other part. The three chief running north, and the 
three running east, are all very near, if not quite, 3,000 miles long. 
The Yenisei is the largest of the Old Continent. 

The great rivers running N. abound in fish, and their currents are 
very slow. 3 It is said that the waters of the Ob sometimes become 
somewhat putrid on this account, and are only restored to their 
purity by the melting of the snow in spring. 4 

The two great rivers of China, the Hoans-ho and Yang-tse- 
kiang, rise near each other ; their main streams then so diverge, that 
at the greatest distance they are above 1,000 miles asunder; and 
finally discharge themselves into the sea, only about 100 miles apart 

The Hoang-ho is i- rapid river, and carries down to the sea a vast 
quantity of yellow earthy matter. A few years ago (in 1856) it 
burst its banks, causing great devastation, and it is said has so 
greatly changed its course that its main stream no longer discharges 
i£s waters into the Yellow Sea, but into the Gulf of Pee-chee-lee. 

The Yang-tse-kiang is a gentler stream, and has many large 
commercial towns upon its banks. 

The rivers of Further India overflow at certain seasons, and lay 
the country under water, thus forming a great inland lake or sea. 

The Ganges, Burrampooter, and Indus, rise not far from each 
other, in the Himalayas. The Ganges is remarkable for the volume 
of water it discnarges by its numerous mouths, and the quantity of 
mud it brings down with it Its delta is as .large as Wales, and 
begins to form at 200 m. from the sea. The islands which compose 
it, called the Sunderbunds, are co^erea with forests and jungle, in 
which are numberless wild beasts. Th p y are extremely unhealthy, 

1 The country drained by these five last rivers Is called the Punj-db or Punjaub, 
which means kve rivers. A district between two rivers is called doo-db ; as the 
doab between the Jumna and the Ganges, ani the doab between the Sutledje and 
(.he Beas, which we have lately taken from Lah6re. 
a Jihoon means flood '■* The word lena means a ttoggard 

4 " The rivers of Siberia roll across desert plains, where cterna. winter banishes 
the arts and sociallife ; their waves do not reflect tne splendour of celebrated towers 
nor bend under the weight of magnificent ports, nor receive any vessels freighted 

N 2 
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Draining the W. M<mrvtwm System. — Euphrates, 1 
1,500 m., tribs. Kara Su, 2 Morad ; Tigris ; 3 Kur, Kizil 
Ermak ; 4 Jordan, 150 m. ; H&mund. 

The Jordan is only important historically. It rises in the 
Anti-Lebanon, or Djebel es Sheikh, runs through a swampy 
lake, the Bahr el Hool, and the Sea of Tiberias, and then along 
its deep narrow valley, called El Ghor, into the Dead Sea. 

707. Lakes.— The Caspian Sea, 6 120,000 sq. m., 
the largest lake in the world ; Sea of Aral, L. Van, 
L. Ooroomia, Dead Sea, 6 all of which are salt, and 
without outlets ; Baikal, 7 Balkash. 

There are many other salt lakes without outlets, scattered 
throughout the great table-land, Independent Tartary, the S. W, 
of Siberia, Armenia* and Asia Minor. These constitute a 
physical peculiarity of Asia. 

The Caspian is as large as all the British Islands together. 
It is very deep ; Aral rather shallow. It appears that both are 
decreasing in size, and especially Aral ; and if so, the waste by 
evaporation must be greater than the supply brought by the 
rivers. By observations made with the barometer, the Caspian 
was thought to be above 300 feet lower than the Black Sea; 
but by later, and probably more correct measurements, by 
levelling, it is found to be about 116 feet below it. It abounds 
in fish of the same kind as are found in the Black Sea. The 
Sea of Aral is less depressed than the Caspian. The Dead Sea 
is several hundred feet below the Mediterranean. 

with the spoil of distant climates. A vast mass of water, that is bordered sometimes 
by a dark forest, sometimes by a dreary marsh ; some fossil bones of elephants, exposed 
by the high waters ; some fishermen's boats wandering by the side of innumerable 
swarms of aquatic birds ; or the gentle beaver raising his industrious habitation with- 
out fearing the pursuit of man :— this is all that a river of Siberia offers that is very 
remarkable.*'— Malte Brun, Geographic Universelle. 

1 Euphrates is from the Greek euphraino (€wppatv<a\, to make glad. Like the 
Uile, it was known to fertilize its banks by the mud it deposited in its periodical 
overflowings. 

3 Kara-su means black waier. 

8 Tigris is irom a Median word meaning an arrow, and is so named from the 
rapidity of its current. The Euphrates and the Tigris unite, and are then called the 
Snot el Arab, which means the river of Arabia. JShat is an Arabic word applied to 
that part of a river which is subject to inundation. 

4 Kizil Ermak means red rtver, and is so named from the colour of its waters. 

5 It is named from the Caspii, an ancient people who lived on its shores. 

6 So called from the dreary appearance ofits shores, on which there are few signs of 
either animal or vegetable life, very few fish are found in it; and owing to the great 
saltuess of its waters (salter than anywhere else), and consequent density, its dead level 
is seldom disturbed by an ordinary wind. It is called also JL Asphaltites, on account 
of the great quantity of asphaltum which floats on its waters. The Arabs call it Bahr 
el Lout, or Sea of Lot, because of the events in the life of that patriarch which occurred 
ft 1 !?, ne] ghbournood. Its depression has been given at from 600 to 1.400 feet below the 
Mediterranean. 

remaAabW d* " 1 *»*> rich, and kel, a lake. It abounds in fish, and its waters an 
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708. Climate. — Mostly in temperate zone ; only 
l-7th in torrid, and 1-1 7th in frigid ; but generally 
colder than latitude would indicate. Great extremes 
of heat and cold in the Central, N., and E. parts. 
Not variable except in the E. and the islands. Dry 
and cold in the great table-land, but warm in the 
deep valleys of Tibet. Very cold and dry in N., cold 
and humid in E. y hot and dry in S. W., hot and humid 
in S., 1 where there is no real winter, but only wet 
and dry seasons. Monsoons 2 in the 8. ; S. W. 9 from 
April to September ; N.E., the rest of the year. The 
suffocating wind called the Simoom, 2 in deserts of 
S. W. ; hurricanes called Typhoons, in S.E. ; cholera 
in S. ; plague in S.W. 

Among the causes of the low temperature of the greater part of 
Asia, are the following : — (1.) The elevation of the central parts. 
(2.) The extension of the continent to the N. (3.) The unbroken 
range of high mountains running E. and W., which prevent the 
hot air of the tropical countries from proceeding northward. (4. ) 
The flatness of the northern regions, in consequence of which 
there is no barrier to the cold icy blasts from the Arctic Ocean. 

The want of large rivers (except the Euphrates and the 
Tigris), and the proximity of Airica, will account for the dryness 
and heat of the countries of the S. W. The numerous and large 
rivers in the S., and the neighbourhood of the Indian Ocean, 
which runs into the continent so as to form peninsulas, will 
account for the superior humidity of the countries of the S. 

The cold of Siberia is so intense, that at a few feet below the 
surface the soil is constantly frozen. The hot, but short summer, 
cannot thaw more than four or five feet of the soil. It is said, 
too, that in the Angara, ice is formed at its bottom sooner than 
at the surface. 

China experiences every variety of climate in its different parts, 
Peking, in about the latitude of Naples, has the summer of Egypt 
and the winter of the N. of Europe. In the S., the summer is 
hotter than that of India, being less moderatedby the sea-breezes. 

l *' Nature has given to each of these regions a physical character, which human 
industry will never succeed in changing, or even in modifying, in a sensible degree* 
As long as the present equilibrium of the globe shall continue, the iens will pile 
themselves up in the mouths of the Obi and Lena ; the winds will whistle in the 
deserts of Chamo; and Tibet will not see the snows of its Alps disappear before 
the rays of the sun, which at so little a distance scorches the tropical regions. Thus 
the Tartar is called to the agricultural and pastoral life, as the Siberian is to the 
chase. India, in appearance more fortunate, owes in great part to its climate that 
effeminacy, that indolence, which invites foreign robbers and domestic tyranny.'* 
—Translated from Olographic Universelle. Malte Brun. 

* Monsoon, from the Malay moosen, a season. They are so called because blow- 
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709. Soil.— Very fertile in the greater part of 
Hindostan, Further India, and China. Steppes and 
morasses in the N. plain. Sandy deserts, for the 
most part impregnated with salt, in Arabia, S.-E. 
Turkey, Persia, Beloochistan, Jf.W. India, the Cen- 
tral Table-land, and Independent Tartary. The 
largest, the Gobi, or Shamo, 1 1,200 m. from S.W. 
to N.E., 500 to 700 m. broad. 

The sandy deserts extend almost uninterruptedly from the Bed 
Sea to near the Pacific. The Euphrates and Tigris, however, 
separate the deserts of Arabia and Turkey from those of Persia ; 
the Indus that of Beloochistan from that of N. W. India ; and 
the chain of Himalaya parts this last from the vast Shamo, or 
Gobi. Indeed, with the above exceptions, and the narrow 
valley of the Nile, this sandy belt extends from the Atlantic on 
the W. coast of Africa, nearly to the Pacific on the E. of Asia. 

710. Animals. 2 Wild Quadrupeds. — In the &,the 
elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, leopard, panther, jackal, 
several species of deer, antelopes, and oxen ; apes. 

In the N., fur animals, as the sable, ermine, fox 
(red, black, and blue) ; sea otter, off Kamtschatka ; 
polar bear, reindeer, elk, wolf, glutton. 

In the central regions, the djiggeta'i (a sort of horse), 
ass, musk, sheep, goat ; several species of antelopes, 
which are pursued by packs of wolves and jackals. 

The lion with a mane is found only in the S. W. ; the.mane- 
leBS lion in Hindostan ; but both are now very rare. The tiger 
is abundant in India ; but it is also found on the central table- 
land, and has been seen as far N. as the sources of the Obi. 
Among the antelopes is the graceful gazelle, which is found 
chiefly in the S. W. countries, as is al*o the beautiful wild ass. 
The elephant wiU not breed in captivity. The domestic stock is 
kept up by snaring and taming the wild ones. 

ing regularly at stated seasons. Simoom, from the Arabic samma, to poison. TbU 
burning wind suffocates those who breathe it ; and therefore on its approach men 
take care to cover the mouth, by falling on the face. It is announced by a redness 
in the air. Syria, Mesopotamia, and Arabia, are subject to this poisonous blast. 

* Gobi means desert ; Shamo, sea of sand; and Han-hai, which the Chinese 
call it, dry sea. 

a The Fossil Animals of Siberia are remarkable. Besides mere skeletons, there 
have been discovered entire bodies of an extinct species of elephant, called tbe 
mammoth ; and a two-horned species of rhinoceros, with the flesh and ckin quite 
complete, and having a very thick covering of hair. These bones of elephant*, 
rhinoceroses, buffaloes, deer, whales, Ac, abound mostly along the banks of Utf 
great rivers, and the snoras of the Arctic Ocean. 
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Birds. — Beautiful plumage, but little song. Par- 
roquets, parrots, peacock, and the wild stock of our 
common fowls, golden and silver pheasants ; ostrich 
in Arabia. 

The birds above named are found in the S.E. countries. 

Beptiles. — Crocodile, python, cobra-de-capello. 
Insects. — Locusts, mosquitoes, in S. 

Crocodiles are very numerous in the Ganges. The python is a 
very large serpent, and the cobra-de-capello a very venomous one. 

Among the molluscous animals are the pearl oysters, which are 
nowhere so abundant and valuable as on the shore of Ceylon. 
They are also found in the Persian Culf and the Red Sea. 

Domestic. — All the ordinary European sorts, and, 
in addition, the one-hunched camel in the W. and 
S. W. ; the two-hunched camel in the central regions ; 
the elephant in the S. ; reindeer and dog, used for 
drawing, in the N. ; yak, or grunting-ox, in central 
regions ; Brahmin-ox in S. ; Tibet goat. 

The camel is found only in the desert districts ; the one-hunched 
species, often called the dromedary, in Turkey, Arabia, Persia, Af- 
ghanistan, Beloochistan, N. W. India and Turkestan : the two- 
hunched species, commonly called the Bactriancamel,inthe sandy 
wastes of the central tabic- land. l The elephant is found only in the 
S.22.countries,whercarichvegetationsuppliesthefoodherequires 
insuchlarge quantities. The white variety of the elephant is highly 
valued, being employed on state occasions and religious festivals. 

Most of our domestic animals are supposed to have come 
originally from Asia. The horse is not much used, as with us, as a 
beast of draught or burden, but almost exclusively for war or riding. 

The yak has a tail like that of a horse. This tail is the symbol 
of office among the Turks and other eastern people. 'The Tibet goat, 
sometimes called the shawl-goat, is remarkable for the extreme 
fineness and silkinessof itshair, whichis veryhighlyesteemed, and 
woven into shawls. It has been recently introduced into Europe. 
The Angora goat of Asia Mince is noted on the same account. 

The sheep with the fat tail (sometimes weighing ten pounds) 
is found in Turkestan, Afghanistan, and other parts. 

The hog is a favourite domestic animal of the Chinese, but of 
course not in the Mahometan countries of the S.W. 

The camel ia found as far JV. as 50°, and the reindeer descends as far S. ; so 
th^in the S. of Siberia those animals are seen together, which for the most parr 
belong the one to very hot countries, and the other to intensely cold ones. 
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711. Vegetation. — Very varied, owing to the extent 
of Asia, and the great difference of climate and soiL 

Forests. — In o. Siberia — fir, birch, willow: in 
Manchooria — oak, fir: i/n, India — the teak, and 
other oaks ; banyan ; cocoa-nut, areca, talpa, and 
other palm3 ; bamboo. 1 — Great want of wood on the 
table-land, JV". plain, and S. W. countries. 

In India, too, especially Further India, are the trees whose beau- 
tiful wood is in such esteem for articles of furniture and for veneer- 
ing ; as ebony, sandalwood, satinwood, rosewood, &c. 

In the N, the trees become dwarfs. Vegetation diminishes as we 
proceed E. The ginseng, the root of which is so much valued in 
medicine by the Chinese, is found in the great table-land and Man- 
chooria ; rhubarb from Persia to China ; the assaf oetida plant in 
Afghanistan ; the ash, whose dried juice is called manna, in Turkey 
and Persia ; and the camphor tree in China and Japan. 

Many of the most valued European fruits have been introduced 
from Asia, where they still grow wild. Such are the vine, olive, 
orange, lemon, cherry, walnut, peach, apricot, &c. So, too, have 
many of mir flowers and ornamental trees ; as the camellias, damask 
rose, China asters, Chinese primrose, hydrangea, chrysanthemum, 
weeping willow, &c. The pine-apple is so abundant in Hindostan 
that the soldiers sometimes run their swords through them to clean 
them. 

Objects of Culture. — Rice and maize, in S. ; barley 
and millet, in more N. parts ; wheat between them ; 
date palm in 8.W.; vine, olive, tea, coffee, sugar- 
cane, mulberry, orange, lemon, tamarind, indigo, 
pepper, cinnamon. 

Kice is the chief article of food in the hot and well-watered 
countries of the S.R, and dates of the hot and dry ones of the 8. W. 
The Arabs pity Europeans because they have not the date ; as do the 
Chinese, because they want the rice. The vine is cultivated from 
Turkey to China in about the latitude of those countries, being 
especially fine in Turkey and Persia; the olive, in the 8.W. 
countries ; the coffee\jshrub chiefly in Arabia ; the tea plant in China 
and Japan, and lately' in Assam, where it is also indigenous ; cin- 
namon, the inner bark of a sort of laurel, in Ceylon. Owing to 
climate and soil, there is little cultivation in the iV. and central 
parts, and in the deserts of the 8. W. There are consequently few 
inhabitants in these regions, and these are mostly of nomadio habits. 

» Thebs 
onetr 

is 200 _ _ 

feet, witf» *stem a <bot thick, and is devoted to all sorts of uses in India and China, 
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712. Minerals of every kind are found. Diamonds 
and other precious stones ; gold, silver, platina, tin, 
lead, copper, iron, quicksilver, coal, salt. 

Diamonds are found in Hindostan and Siberia; other precious 
stones in Indiaand Siberia ; gold in Siberia, India, Chinese empire, 
and Japan; silver in Siberia, China, Further India, Japan, Turkey; 
platina in Siberia ; tin in Further India and China ; copper, iron, 
lead, in several countries; quicksilver in Japan, Chinese empire, 
andCeylon; coal in China andJapan, and less so inHindostan; also 
in other parts in which it is not yetworked; 1 salt in most countries. 

713. Race. — Circassian N. and W. of the great 
table-land, and S. of it to the Ganges eastward ; Mon- 
golian on the great table-land, E. of it, and S. of it 
from the Ganges ; Malay in the extreme 8. in Malacca. 

To the Circassian race belong almost all the inhabitants of 
Siberia, the Kirghis, Turcomans, and other inhabitants of Inde- 
pendent Tartary (often, but improperly, considered to be Mon- 
golians) ; Circassians, Georgians ; Turks, Jews, Druses, Maron* 
ites, Kurds, and other inhabitants of Turkey ; Arabs, Persians, 
Afghans, Beloochees, and Hindoos. 

To the Mongolian race belong the people of Tibet, the Mongols, 
and all other inhabitants of the table-land ; the Manchoos, Chinese , 
Japanese ; the Samoyedes of Siberia, and the inhabitants of Fur- 
ther India, except a few Malays in the extreme S. 

714. Population. — Above 800,000,000 : 47 to 
sq. m. 

Japan, China, and Hindostan, are among the most populous 
countries in the world ; the other parts of Asia are'thinly peopled, 
Siberia remarkably so, not having one person to each square mile. 

715. Religion. — Mahometanism, Brahminism, 
Buddhism, Christianity. 

Mahometanism is professed in Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Be- 
loochistan, Independent Tartary; and by the Turks and Tartars 
in Turkey and Siberia. Brahminism prevails in Hindostan, and 
Buddhism in Further India, China, Japan, Mongolia, Tibet, and 
Corea. Christianity is the prevailing religion in Asiatic Eussia, 
and has numerous adherents in Turkey. The grossest idolatry 
prevails in the extreme N. of Siberia. 

All the above religions originated in Asia. Christianity was 
once the religion of all Western Asia. 

l In Siberia, IT. of the upper part of the Yenisei, there are coal districts which 
have been burning for more than a century, and which are supposed to ha?e been 
set on fire by lightning. 
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716. Countries. — Asiatic Turkey, Arabia, Persia, 
capital Teherdn ; Afghanistan, cap. Cabul ; Beloo- 
chist&n, cap. Kel£t ; Rindostdn, Further India; 
Chinese empire, cap. Peking; Japan, cap. Jedo; 
Asiatic Russia, Turkestan. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — Asia is the largest of the quarters of 
the world, and is remarkable as containing the largest lakes, the 
highest mountains, and the greatest extensive depressions. It was 
early chtilized, buc the civilization of the S. W. (Turkey and Persia) 
has degenerated, while that of the S.E. (China, Hindostan) seems to 
have been stationary for many centuries. In some manufactures the 
Asiatics were, till lately, quite unrivalled ; as the muslins of Hindo- 
stan, the porcelain of China, the carpets of Persia, and the japanned 
ware of Japan. But the two first of these, at least, are now surpassed 
by the English. From the want of water communication in the 
central and some other parts, and the nomadic habits of the people, 
travelling by caravan prevails over a great portion of this continent 

It was in Asia that most of the events recorded in the Bible took 
place. 

EXERCISE XXVIII. 

Notb. — Ewrypltreii to be found out, and marked on a map q f the pupil' $ drawing 
or the name i$ to be inserted on a blank map, either in full or contracted. 

Draw the map of Asia. Its boundaries P How united to Africa ? 
The straits between it and Africa ?— between it and America ? Their 
width ? 

Length P — breadth ? — sq. m. ? Compire with Europe. 

Characterize the coast. Distance of Central Asia from the sea ? 
Parts of the sea connected with the Arctic Ocean ? — with the Pacific ? 
— with the Indian Ocean ? — with the Mediterranean ? Explain the 
names Hoang Hai, Tung Hai, H&n Hai, Levant, and Red Sea. Give 
particulars of the Red Sea. Characterize and name the peninsulas. 
Principal straits P Explain their names and give their width, if you 
can. 

Chief capes ? La f . of most JV". and S. ?— long, of most E. and W. . f 
Islands in the Pacific ? — in the Indian Ocean ? — in the Mediterra- 
nean P What do the chains of islands in the Pacific form ? 

The mountain ranges connected with the central table-land?— 
their position P Give the name and height of the highest mountain 
in each, if stated. Explain the names. Is the N. or 5. of the table- 
land most elevated P Prove that. The steepest declivities ? Give 
particulars of Himalaya and Altai. The mountain ranges of the WJ 
The central mass P Give the name and height of the highest moun- 
tain in each, if stated. Explain the names. How is this W. moun- 
tain system connected with" the central fable-land ? Other ranges 
not connected with these two great systems ? Characterize Mount 
Ourai. 
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Where are the chief volcanoes? Give particulars. Where do 
earthquakes occur ? Give particulars. 

Chief plains ? Give particulars of each. 

Rivers draining the part north of the great table -land P — East ?— 
South ? — "West ? The chief river that does not leave the tahle-land? 
Explain the names, where stated . Characterize the rivers as regards 
size. Explain the fact. The largest in the Old World ? Give par- 
ticulars of the great northern rivers, — of the great Chinese rivers,-^ 
mif the great Indian rivers. Rivers draining the W. mountain sys 
tern P Explain the names. Give particulars of the Jordan. 

Chief lakes ? A peculiarity of Asia as regards lakes ? Give par' 
ticulars of the Caspian, the Sea of Aral, L. Baikal, and the Dead 
Sea. 

Characterize the climate. Give particulars. The cause of the 
low temperature as compared with Europe P Account for the dry- 
ness of the S. W. — for the comparative humidity of the 8. Give 
instances of severity and extremes of climate. Explain the names 
Monsoon and Simoom. 

Characterize the soil. Give particulars. The laigest desert P jits 
extent P Explain its names. The extent of the deserts generally P 

Chief wild quadrupeds in tne 8. t — in the iV. t — in the central 
regions p Give particulars of the birds, — name some, — reptiles and 
insects. Give particulars of the lion, tiger, gazelle, crocodile, python 
cobra-di-capello, pearl oysters, and fossil animals. Chief domestic 
animals P Where found P Give particulars oi the yak, goat, sheep, 
and hog. 

Characterize the vegetation. Chief forests ? Some of chief forest 
trees in each P Where is there a want of wood P Name some value 
able trees of Further India. A difference in the trees as we go N. ? 
— E. t Name some valuable drugs, and their locality. Namo 
some European plants received from Asia. Name the chief objects 
of cultivation. Give their localities. Characterize the mineral 
wealth. Chief minerals P Where found P 

• Races of men ? Where is the Circassian race found ? — the Mon- 
golian ? — the Malay ? Population P — to sq. m. P Most populous 
countries ? — least populous ? Chief religions ? Say by what nations 
each is professed. Where did all originate ? Where was Christianity 
once mor . prevalent ? Where is there gross idolatry ? 

Chief countries P Capitals of Persia, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, 
Chinese Empire, Japan P 

Give particulars of Asia as regards size, lakes, mountains, depres* 
sionsP — The civilization of the tf. W., and the S.E.? A common 
mode of travelling P Why ? As regards religion, what makes Asii 
interesting ? 
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ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

717. Extent.— 4,000 m. long; 1,900 broad; 
0,000,000 sq. m. One-third larger than all Europe. 
Consists of Siberia, 1 the Caucasian Provinces* and 
Russian Turkestan (756—760). 

SIBERIA. 
Tob61sk Irkutsk Kamtschatka 

Tomsk Yakiitsk Country of the Kirghis 

Yenisseisk Okhotsk Country of the Chukcheee. 

Russia is steadily increasing her territories in Central Asia, at the 
expense of the Kirghis hordes. These Kirghis, of whom nearly all 
are now under Russian sway, are found from, the Oural to Lake Bal- 
kash, both north and south of it. The Kirghis of the Little Horde 
are found north of the Caspian and the Sea of Aral; those of the 
Great Horde, from the east of the Sea of Aral to the south of Lake 
Ealkash, and those of the Middle Horde, north of Lake Balkash. 

Her recent conquests Russia has formed into a new government 
called Russian Turkestan, of which the chief town is Tashkend. 

718. Employment. — Hunting, fishing, mining. 
Little agriculture ; some working in metals. 

The hunting is chiefly that of the fur animals ; as the ermine, 
sable, fox, sea-otter, beaver, 6c.' About 120,000 men are employed 
in the mines, which furnish gold, silver, platina, and most otner 
metals, and also diamonds, ana other precious stones. The mines 
are mostly in the region of the Oural and Altai mts. They furnish 
much gold, being the richest in the Old World. The rivers abound 
in fish ; and the JS. coast is frequented by whales, and other cetaceous 
animals, as well as by innumerable shoals of fish. 

Some tribes, as the Kirghis, the Toungouse, &c, are nomadic, 
wandering over the vast steppes in search ox food for their cattle, or 
traversing theiV. and 1 !?, wilds on hunting expeditions. Of these eteppet, 
the chief are the Kirahis Steppe; the Steppe of Ishim between the 
Tobol and the Irtish ; ike Bar aba Steppe, between the Irtish and the 0b. 

A very small part of Siberia is cultivated, and more than two* 
thirds seems wholly incapable of it Beyond 60° agriculture is not 
practised, and hardly at all E. of the Yenisei ; nor will corn ripen 
beyond 65° in Irkutsk, or 61°* in Kamtschatka. The & is fertile 
and has a fine climate. It consists of the fertile plains of W. 
Siberia and the endless forests of J£. Siberia, but the N. is one of the 
most desolate regions in the world. 

i Siberia 1b named from Sibir, on the Irtish, once the capital of a Tartar state- 
* The huntsman pursues the elk when the surface of the snow begins to melt 
Jhaving on snow shoes several feet long, he glides rapidly along : while the poof 
elk sinks at every step deep into the snow, and is thus soon overtaken. 
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719. Commerce Imports. — Manufactured goods, 
colonial produce, tea. 

Exports, — Furs, metals, precious stones. 

A large quantity of gold is brought into Europe* 

Tobolsk is an important commercial town, Merchandise to 
and from it, and Mongolia, Turkestan, 'and Europe, is for the most 
part conveyed, in winter, by sledges. There is a very large fair at 
Irbit. Semipalatinsk also trades with Turkestan and Mongolia. 

The barter of Bussian commodities (cloths, crockery, furs) foi 
those of China (tea, silk) takes place at Eiakhta and the neighbouring 
Chinese town, Maimatchin. The merchandise has of course been 
brought to these places by land, or at least, not by sea. Tea, of 
excellent quality, is the chief article obtained from the Chinese. 
{Geography for Beginners, page 57.) 

The Internal Communication \b mostly by the noble rivers in 
summer ; and by sledges, drawn by reindeer or dogs, in winter. 
Goods may be conveyed from Kiakhta, in S, Siberia, to Petersourg, 
almost entirely by water ; but owing to the shortness of the sum* 
mers, they are about three years on their passage. 

720. Population. — 6,000,000 ; half million of 
European race. Not one to sq. m. 721. Religion. 
— Greek Church, Mahometanism, Paganism. 1 

The Population lies largely along the high road, at a short distance 
from which are the boundless steppes and forests. 

The towns are inhabited by Russians and Cossacks. The other 
inhabitants, especially in the iV. and E. 9 are in a very low state of 
civilization. The Chukchees are independent. Prisoners from Russia 
and Poland are transported to Siberia, and employed in the mines. 

Yekaterinburg, 1 15,000 inhabitants. Beresov. — Mining towns, 
with rich gold mines in neighbourhood. 

Tobolsk, on the ToboL— Capital of W. Siberia ; 20,000 inhabit. 

Tomsk on the Tom, " centre of all Siberian trades, a kind of hall- 
way house between Moscow and Eiakhta." 

Bbbnaxtl, 8 Kolyvan. — Mining towns. 

Irkutsk. — Capital of 2?. Siberia ; "the focus of the intelligence oi 
Siberia as Tomsk is of its trade." Eiakhta 4 — Frontier town ; trade 
with China. Nertchinsk.— Mining town. 

1 The Christianity of some of the native tribes is not very sincere ; «e theii 
conversion was accomplished by regiments of Cossacks surrounding them, and 
driving them to a river, in which they were baptised. 

9 Named from Katharine, the wife of Peter the Great. 

• The minerals from all parts find their way here. " The talk of Bernanl is 
all of geld and silver." The gold, 2\ millions yearly, is smelted hare before going 
on to St. Petersburg. 

4 Kiakhta and Maimatchin (786) form really one town, bnt each side of the river 
Kiakhta, is inhabited by a different race, the subjects of different countries. 
Kiakhta being thoroughly Russian, and Maimatchin Chinese, 
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Okhotsk, Petropaul6ysx.. ] — Ports on the Pacifie 
Nicolaip8K. — Near the mouth of the Amour. An importaiz 
Htation of the Russian navy in the Pacific. 

CAUCASIAN PROVINCES. 

722. Divisions. — Several distinct tribes, speaking 
different languages ; that of Georgia the chief. 
Population.— A\ millions. 

Some of the tribes are nomadic. The chase is the only employ- 
ment of many ; * and some live by robbery, for which the recesses 
of the mountains furnish ample opportunity. In these marauding 
expeditions men and women are carried off, and afterwards sold or 
kept as slaves, if their friends cannot ransom them. The young 
females are often disposed of to the wealthy Turks, and not unfre- 
quently by their own parents. The Circassians are considered the 
handsomest people in the world. 3 These brave mountaineers for a 
long time sustained a contest with Russia, but now acknowledge her 
'supremacy ; but they are still governed by their native princes. 

Teflis, on the Kur. — Capital of Georgia : 35,000 inhabitants. 

E&rvAX. — Capital of Russian Armenia ; 10,000 inhabitant* : 
patriarchate ; before belonging to Russia, a halting-place for the 
caravans. Kabs, Batoum. — Ceded to Russia in 1878. 

EXERCISE XXIX. 

Note.— Tvery place is to be found out, and marked on a map of tfte pnpiTs draft- 
ing or the name is to be inserted on a blank map either in full or contracted. 

Boundaries t Lat. of its most N. and S. points $ — long, of its 
most J2. and W. $ Extent P Great divisions ? Explain the name 
Siberia. Divisions of Siberia ? Employment P Give particulars 
of the hunting, mining, fishing, agriculture. Nomadic tribes? 
Name the recent acquirements of Russia in Asia. Give the situation 
of the Kirghis Hordes. 

Give particulars of the commerce, internal communication, popu- 
lation, religion, civilization. How are the towns peopled r An 
.^dependent tribe P How are many of the transported prisoners 
employed P Name the chief towns, the rivers they are on, and give 
particulars of each. 

The chief tribe of the Caucasian provinces P Mode of life of the 
different tribes P A proverb P What is done with prisoners taken 
in their marauding expeditions P Describe the Circassians. What 
is the state of the Caucasian Provinces as regards independence f 
Chief towns, with particulars P 

' Petropaulovsk means the port of Peter and Paul. 

s A Mingrelian prorexb says, " A good horse, a good dog, and a good falcon, 
w« three things indispensable to human felicity." 
» Sir HKawlinson says, "As to Mingrelia (a part of this region), it is a pars, 
dute of beauty; neither a plain woman nor a plan man is ever to be seen in Ik" 
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TURKEY IN ASIA. 
?23. Extent. —1,400 m. long; 900 broad; 450,000 
Bq. m. 

724. Divisions. 1 — Asia Minor, or Anatolia ; 2 Arme'oia, 
Kurdistan, 8 Mesopotamia, or Al Jezireh ; 4 Irak Arabi, 6 
Syria, including Palestine. 

725. Islands.— Rhodes, Scio, M /tilene. 

726. Agriculture. — In a wretched state. Cattle-rear- 
ing among the nomadic tribes. 

The silkworm is extensively reared. 

In Kurdistan are the Kurds, in the centre of Asia Minor the 
Turkmans, and in the Syrian desert the Bedoueen Arabs ; all of whom 
are nomadic, driving their flocks and herds from place to place for 
pasture, and robbing any travellers or caravans that they feel them- 
selves strong enough to attack. 

727. Manufactures. — Rather important. Silk, fine 
cotton, Turkey leather, fire-arms, swords, dyeing. 

All the large towns are more or leas engaged in manufactures. 

728. Commerce. — Considerable. Imports. — Manufac- 
tured goods, especially cotton* from Europe, coffee 
from Arabia. 

Exports. — Silk, fruits, valonia, madder, and other dye- 
stuffs, Turkey leather, drugs. 

Ports. — Smyrna, Latakia, Tripoli, Acre, Trebizond, 
Bassorah. 

Most of the trade by sea is in the hands of Europeans. The 
Armenians and Jews are the most enterprising of the native inhabit- 
ants ; indeed, the Armenians have commercial transactions from the 
W. of Africa to China. Smyrna is by far the most important port 
of Asiatic Turkey. It exports immense quantities of dried fruits ; as 
almonds, raisins, and figs. 

From the variety of climate and productions, the great extent of 
fertile land, the admirable position, by which it commands the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the Indian Ocean, the agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce of Turkey should be much greater than they are. 

' The Turks divide Asiatic Turkey into 18 Eyalets, each governed by a pacha. 

* Anatolia means the same m the Levant, i.e., rising, or the East. 

* Kurdistan, from the Persian stan, a country, means the land of the Kurds. 

* The ancient name, Mesopotamia, is from the Greek mesos (moot), middle, and 
uotamos {9orau0t),artver ; it oeing the country between the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
The modern name, Al Jexireh, is from the ArabiojesireA, an island. 

& Irak Arabi means the Irak 0/ the Arabs ; at Irak Adjenn means the Irak of the 
fenians. 
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729* Internal Communication. — Defective. Few 
roads and canals. Mostly by the cameL 

Most of the internal trade (more important than the external) is 
carried on by caravans to and from Persia, Arabia, and the 
Mediterranean. These caravans consist of hundreds of individuals, 
with innumerable camels. Bassorah, Bagdad, Damascus, Aleppo, 
and Erzerowm (qo), are the most frequented. As halting-places, 
buildings called caravansarai are erected on the routes. These are 
not like European inns, for no provisions are supplied, nor payment 
demanded. But the large rambling tenement affords to the travellers 
a resting-place for the night ; while the camels and merchandise are 
accommodated in the open square formed by the four sides of the 
building, of which the caravansary is usually composed. 

Some canals connect the lower courses of the Euphrates and Tigris. 

730. Population.— 16,000,000 ; 35 to sq. m. 

Turkey is inhabited by Armenians, Syrians, Greeks, Turks, and 
the nomadic tribes. These have no love for each other, or for the 
Government. The nomadic tribes are only ncsuinally subject to the 
Porte, and are often in open hostility to it. 

731. Religion. — Mahometanism, Christianity. 1 

On Mt. Lebanon live two tribes, almost independent, and violently 
opposed to each other, — the Maronites, a Christian sect ; and the 
Druses, who hold a peculiar religion, equally averse to Christianity 
and Mahometanism. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — Turkey in Asia is, in some respects, 
the most interesting country in the world. Judaism and Christianity 
had their rise in it, and most of the circumstances related in the 
Bible occurred there. It was of Palestine that it was said r— 

" Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which (eighteen) hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross." 

It was, too, the seat of the Assyrian and Babylonian empires. 

732. Towns.— Above 160,000 inhabitants ; Da- 
mascus, Smyrna. [Ateppo.- 

100,000; Tokat, Erzeroiim, Bagdad, Brussa, 
60,000 ; M6sul, Diarb^kir, Bass6rah, Scutari (a 

suburb of Constantinople). 
50,000 ; Kutetya, Kiira Hissar, 8 Hamah, Ang6ra. 
30,000; Konieh, Jerusalem, Trebizond, Tarsus, 

Khodes, Beyrout. 

i Many of the Kurds, though calling themselves Mahometans, worship thederil, 
retaining this custom from the old religion of the Persians, 

a Before the terrible earthquake of 1822, which threw down most of the build- 
ings, and killed 20,000 people, Aleppo had 200,000 inhabitants. Its port is Scan 
deroon, a corruption of Alexandria. 8 Kara, black, and hissar, fortress, in full 
Ajium Kara Hissar Le., the black casiie of opium; much opium is made in ik 
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In Asia Minor. — Konebh (ancient Iconium.) — Defeat of Turkish 
forcesby Ibrahim Pacha, 1832; meerschaum quarries inneighbourhood. 

Angora. — Noted for its goats, with long silky hair of which stuffs 
are made ; defeat of Bajazet by Tamerlane, in 1401. 

In Armenia. — Kars. — Heroic defence by General Williams with 
English and Turkish trdops ; but now belonging to Russia. 

In Syria. — Damascus.' — The oldest city in the world; sword- 
blade manufacture. Massacre of Christians in 1860. 

Jerusalem. 2 — Built on four hills ; now a dull, dirty town, but with 
some magnificent buildings, as the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
ard the Mosque of Omar, on the site of Solomon's temple : trade in 
relics, crucifixes, and rosaries ; taken by the Romans, 70 a.d. ; by the 
Arabs, 637 ; by the Crusaders, 1099. 

Acre. — Besieged by Napoleon, and successfully defended by Sir 
Sidney Smith, 1799 ; bombarded by Sir Charles Napier, in 1840. 

Ruins of Palmyra or Tadmob, and Baalbeck. 

Tripoli, Sidon, Tyre, Jaffa,GXza. — Ports almost choked with sand. 

In Al Jezireh, and Irak ArabL — Mosul ;' ruins of Nineveh. 
Hillah ; ruins of Babylon. Bagdad. — Former residence of Caliphs. 

EXERCISE XXX 

Nora. — Every place is to be found out, and marked on a map of the pupil's draw- 
ing : or the name is to be inserted on a blank map, either in fidl or contracted. 

Draw Turkey in Asia. Its boundaries ? Lat. of its N. and 8. 
points?— long, of its E. and W.9 Extent? Divisions P Explain 
the names. Give particulars of the agricultural and nomadic tribes 
— of the manufactures, — commerce. In whose hands is most of the 
maritime trade? — the land trade ? Give particulars of the internal 
communication, — population, — religion. In what respect is Asiatic 
Turkey the most interesting country in the world ? 

Towns of above 160,000 inhabitants ?— 100,000 ?— 6^,(500 ?— 
60,000? — 30,000? Give particulars of Smyrna, Konieh,» Angora, 
Damascus, Jerusalem, Acre, Palmyra, Baalbeck, Tripoli, Siaon, 
Tyre, Jaffa, Gaza, Mosul, Hillah, Bagdad, Kars. 

ARABIA. 3 

733. EztmL— 1,700m. long; 1,000,000 sq.m. 

734. Divisions. — H6djaz, Y&nen, H&dramaut, 
Oman, Lahsa or H&ljar, N&Lsjed. 

Hedjaz, Hadramaut, Lahsa, and Nedsjed, are districts rather than 
states ; in each are found several tribes, more or less independent. 
On Nedsjed, which is the central highland, are two rather powerful 
states— Jebel Shomar, capital Hail ; and the Country of the Waha* 
bees, capital Riadh, a beautiful town of 30,000 inhabitants. 

1 The word muslin is derived from Mosul, damask from Damascus ; these fabrics 
were largely made in those towns. 2 Galled by the Arabs El hods. i. e., the holy. 

3 Anciently divided into Arabia' Felix, or the Happy, in the S. j Arabia Deterta, 
or the Barren, in the centre ; and Arabia Petreea, or the Stony, in the If. W. 
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735. Agriculture, — The date, dourah (a sort of 
millet), coffee, and various plants producing gums, 
balsams, senna, and castor oil, are cultivated. 

The best coffee in the world is produced in the mountain* of Ye- 
men. From being exported from Mocha, it is called Mocha coffee. 

Owing to the barren soil, and the want of water, only a small 
portion of this country is cultivated. Mr. Palgrave describes Oman 
as being rich and beautiful, resembling India rather than Arabia. 
Grores of date trees are found near the towns and villages. A large 
proportion of the inhabitants, chiefly in the 2V. desert, are nomadic 
They are called Bedoueens, which means dwellers in the desert. 

Among the domestic animals are the camel, horse, zebu, and goat 
The horses are the finest in the world. They are little used for 
draught or burden. The Arabs are much attached to them, treating 
them almost as members of their family. 

736. Commerce. — Rather considerable. 
Exports. — Coffee, gums, drugs, pearls. 

Ports. — Miiscat, M6c^a, Loheia, Jeddah, Aden. 

Arabia is well situated for commerce. Muscat is the most im- 
portant port, being the entrepdt for goods from India and Persia, 
with which countries it trades largely, as well as with the E. coast 
of Africa (851). 

One of the most celebrated pearl fisheries is on the W. coast of 
the Persian Gulf, especially near the Bahrein Islands. 

737. Internal Communication. — Mostly by camel. 

Arabia has no navigable river. Indeed, there is not one that is 
not dry except in the rainy season. The camel, employed in trans- 
porting merchandise, has been aptly termed the " ship of the desert." 

Many of the Bedoueens support themselves by their herds, by 
conveying goods across the deserts, and by robbery. 

738. Religion. — Mahometanism. 

The Mahometan religion had its rise in Arabia. Mahomet was a 
native of Mecca, which city all Mussulmans, having the means, aro 
enjoined to visit once in their lives, either personally or by deputy, 
in consequence, about 70,000 persons arrive annually on their hadje, 
or pilgrimage. The chief caravans are from Syria, Egypt, Barbary, 
Persia, the Nedsjed, 1 and Yemen ; 1 the part which most of these 
caravans pass over is called on that account the Hedjaz. 1 In Oman 
and the more secluded parts there are still many idolaters worshipping 
nre, the sun, and other heavenly bodies. 

The Wahabees, a sect of the present century, cruel and bigoted, 
prof ess to follow the strict letter of the Koran.* 

i Hedjaz means country of pilgrimage, but it is not traversed as much m 
formerly ; many of the hadjx, or pilgrims, embark at Sues or Koeeeir and land at 
Jeddrth, and go thence to Mecca. Yemen means the south. Nedsjed. hiak land. 
Yemen is divided into Tehama {the lowlands}, and Jebel (the mountains) ^^ 

• They consider smoking, which. they call ''drinking the shameful,* a deadly s^ 
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739, Population.— 12,000,000 : 12 to sq. m. 

Owing to the conquests of the Arabs in the Middle Ages, Arabic if 
spoken more or less, from India to the Atlantic. 

740 Qovenvment. — Consisting of numerous in- 
dependent tribes having their own princes. 

Ihe Iman of Yemen is the most powerful prince. The governors 
of the Bedoueens are called Sheiks, and E'mirs. But the power of 
the Government is in all cases very limited. The Pacha of Egypt 
has some influence in the W. parts. Turkey asserts a protectorate 
over the Hedjaz or Land of Pilgrimage, including the sacred cities 
of Mecca and Medina. The Sultan of Muscat has a large nary, and 
possessions on the E. coast of Africa and on the Persian coast (851). 

Miscellaneous Observations, — Arabia has been called Africa in little. 
It is hot, dry, and consists, for the most part, of irreclaimable 
wastes, swept over by the suffocating simoom (708) and clouds of 
■and. 1 The interior is almost entirely unknown. Tne Arab can di- 
vorce his wife by simply using the words ent ta* lek, thou art divorced. 

Towns. — Mecca, 30,000 inhabitants ; birthplace of Mahomet ; 
resorted to by Mahometan pilgrims; flight of Mahomet (Hejira), 
▲.d. 622. Medina (#).■ — Tomb of Mahomet. 

Sana. — Capital of Yemen ; 30,000 inhabitants. 

Jeddah. — Massacre of Christians in 1868, and subsequent bombard- 
ment of the town by an English war steamer. 

Mount Sinai and Mount Horeb.' — On Sinai the Convent of St 
Catherine, visitors to which are drawn up in a basket. 

Aden. — Belonging to the English since 183S ; 
steam-packets between Bombay and Suez call here. 

Is termed the " British Gibraltar of the Indian Ocean," and also, 
is being the depot for coals for steamers, the " coal-hole of the East." 

Pebim (also English). — A small island, with a 
fortified lighthouse, in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
1 J mile from the Arabian Coast. 

EXERCISE XXXI. 
Draw Arabia, Its boundaries ? Latitude of its N. and S. points ? 
Longitude of its B. and W.? Extent? Divisions ? Ancient 
divisions ? Explain the names. Give particulars of the Agriculture ; 
Commerce ; Exports. Most important ports ? Why ? The advan- 
tage of Arabia for commerce? Where are the pearl-fisheries? 
Give particulars of the internal communication ; religion ; popula- 
tion; language; government. What has Arabia been called ? Why? 
Give particulars of Mecca, Medina, Aden, Sinai, Horeb, Perim. 

1 It has been compared to a coarse shawl with a rich border ; the comparison 
seems to be true enough as regards the centre, but only partially so as to the 
border. The ancients thought that the valuable products obtained from Arabia 
were the growth of its own soiL It thus had a reputation for fertility it did not 
at all deserve. Modern travellers are little disposed to call it Araby the blest. 

* Medina, from the Arabic medinat, means the dtp. 

s The whole mass is called Pjebcl Mousa, or Moses's Mountains. 

O 
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PEKSIA. 1 

741. Extent.— 1,200 m. long : 500,000 sq. m. 

742. Divisions. — Irak Aj^mi, Thabarist&n, Ma- 
zander&n, GMan, Azerbij&n,* Khoristan, or Khu- 
ristan, Fars, Kerm&n, Kohist£n, 8 Khor&ssan. 

743. Agriculture. — A small part cultivated, Deli- 
cious fruits. 4 Silkworm-rearing around the Caspian. 

About one-third of Persia is desert, 6 and impregnated with salt; 
and much of the rest can be cultivated only by irrigation, which is 
difficult, from the want of rivers and canals. One-fourth of the 
people is nomadic, as the Kurds, Turkmans, &c. j and these, 
especially the Kurds, make irruptions into the cultivated parts, and 
carry off the produce. From these causes agriculture has much 
declined. 

Poppies are largely grown for the preparation of opium, and rosea 
for the much prized otto of roses. 

744. Manufactures. — Important. Silk and car- 
pets; sword-blades, and other working in metals; 
camel and goats' hair stuffs. 

The chief manufacturing towns are Ispahan, Yezd, Tauris, Kerman, 
Shiraz, Meshed, Casbin. The best carpets are made in Khorassan. 

Persia is rich in minerals, including gold, silver, and precious 
stones, but its mining operations are wretchedly conducted. 

745. Commerce. — Chiefly inland, by means of ca- 
ravans. Sea trade of the S. mostly in the hands of the 
English ; of the N. in those of the Russians. Ports. — 
Eesht, Balfroosh', Astrab&d, 6 Bushe^r, 7 GambnxSn. 8 

The trade of the interior is mostly carried on by the Armenians. 

The caravans are often robbed by the nomadic tribes. Persia has 
only one good road, that from Teheran to Meshed, 600 m. long. Silk 
is the most important export ; cotton goods the chief import. 

746. Population.-- 5,000,000; 10 to sq. nu 

' Persia is named from the province Fare or Fartistan, the ancient Penis. 
Before the last century it included Afghanistan and Beloochistan.now independent 
states, as well as Georgia and Armenia, lately surrendered to Russia. The 
natives call their country Iran. s Azerbifan means the country of fire, and wat 
perhaps so called as feeing the original seat of the fire-worshippers. 

3 Stan means country; Kohistan, the hUl country; from the Persian Eoh,ahtU. 

* Many of our most esteemed fruits are said to hare come from Persia, as the 
peach, almond, and mulberry, which still grow here luxuriantly. 

6 The chief are the Great Salt Desert. 860 m. long, and 200 broad, parts of which 
am covered with a orust of salt an inoh thick ; and the Desert of Kerman. Their 
united extent is near 160,000 sq. xn., i.e., greater than all the British Islands. 

o From the Persian abad, abode, or homes and Aster the river it stands on. 

7 Taken by the English in 1866, restored in 1857, » Ancient Ormus, 
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747. Army.— About 100,000, As in Turkey and 
Arabia, largely irregular cavalry. 

748. Religion. — Mahometanism. 

A strong mutual dislike divides the Persians and the Turks, all 
are Mahometans, bnt the Shah of Persia is the head of the division 
called Shiites or Sheahs, the Sultan of Turkey of the Snnnites. 
The difference is small in doctrine or observance. 

749. Oovernment. — Despotic, under a Shah. 1 

All the Bubjeots of the Shah are considered as his slaves. He is 
approached by all with the most degrading prostrations. As among 
the Turks, the bastinado is employed as a punishment, from which 
even the highest nobles are not exempt. 

Totim*.— Tehbban.— Capital ; 130,000 inhabitants, bnt onlv about 
half that number in summer, owing to its heat and unhealthi' 
ness ; canuauts, or covered water ways, in neighbourhood. 

Ispahan.— Former capital ; 100,000 inhabitants.* 

Shibaz. — 80,000 inhabitants ; beautiful neighbourhood ; ruins of 
Persepolis; manufacture of otto of roses ; tomb of Hafiz, the poet. 

Hamad A3*. — Ruins of Ecbatana, the ancient capital of Media. 

Tatjeis, ob Tab&bbz. — 180,000 inhabitants; trade in silk; the 
chief emporium to which English and other European goods, and 
those of the countries around Persia, are brought, bought, and sold. 

Meshed. — 100,000 inhabitants; fine mosque; entrepot for 
European goods passing 1 to Afghanistan and Turkestan. 

Ybzd.—40,0u0 inhabitants ; silk manufacture and trade ; abode of 
Gnebers (Parsees), or Fire-worshippers. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — Almost all Persia is a table-land, at 
an elevation of from 8,000 to 5,000 feet. The low land on the 
Persian Gulf and the Caspian is intensely hot. There is a deficiency 
of forest. The Persians, on account of their politeness, have been 
called the French of the east. As in the E. generally, their women 
are guarded with great jealousy, never walking out except closely 
veiled.* • 

Persia is declining in population, agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, and learning. In tones of dearth, many die of famine. 

exercise xxxn. 

Draw Persia. Its boundaries 9 Latitude of N. and 8. points 9 
Longitude of E. and W. 9 Extent P Divisions P Chief deserts ? 
Explain the names. State of agriculture P The difficulties and 
dangers attending it P Manufactures P Chief towns P Give par- 
ticulars of the commerce ; population ; army ; religion ; government. 
Physical characteristics of Persia P Manners of the people P State 
of the women P General condition of the country P Give particulars 
of Teheran, Ispahan, Shiraz, Hamadan, Tauris, Meshed. 

' The 8hah styles himself Shah-yn-shah, which means King of Kings. Among 
the sources of revenue are the gifts, as they are called, presented at the new year 
and at other times. The governors present to the king, the subordinates to the 
governor, and so on through all ranks; and woe betide the wretch who neglects 
$o give, or gives sparingly. 

a It once contained near 700,00(X The Persians oalled it half the universe. 

S So little attractive are the women when out of doors, that some one has said 
• They look like bandies of old clothes going to be washed M 
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AFGHANISTAN. 1 

750. Extent.— 200,000 sq. m. 
Population.— 6,000,000. 

751. Agriculture. — Rude. Nomadic tribes, ad- 
dicted to a pastoral life and robbery. 

752. Commerce. — By caravans: camels in the 
plains ; mules and asses in the mountains. 

The chief exports are horses, assafoetida, madder, and dried fruits. Bat 
the commerce of Afghanistan is important principally because the only land 
communication between Hindostan and Persia, and Hindostan and Turkestan, 
lies through it. The first road proceeds through Cabul, the second through 
Oandahar. The river Cabul is navigated, in shallow parts, by rafts on 
inflated skins. 

753. Government. — Under a Shah, or Ameer. 

The Ameer's power is limited by that of the powerful chieftains, many of 
whom are subject to him in little more than name. Indeed, some of the 
nomadic and mountain tribes are entirely independent. 

754. Beligion. — Mahometanism. 

In 1839 the country was conquered, and the Shah Shoojah replaced on the 
throne, with whom a body of British troops was left. There was, however, 
a general rising of the Afghans at the end of, 1841, when the deep snow 
stopped all reinforcements 1 rom India. After capitulation, the British army 
of 4,500 men, besides camp followers, evacuated Cabul, and was treacherously 
attacked and out offby the Afghans. In the springof 1842 fresh British troops 
poured into Afghanistan and reconquered it. After which the country was 
finally evacuated by the English forces. But, in 1878 the Ameer, Shere 
Ali, had entered into arrangements with Russia, opposed to the interests 
of England. As the Ameer would not receive a British mission our troops 
entered Afghanistan, and he retired to Turkestan where he soon died. Ya- 
koob Khan was then made Ameer, and Sir Louis Cavagnari soon went to 
Cabul as our minister for India. But the treacherous Afghans soon rose 
against and assassinated him and most of his followers. On this Yakoob 
retired into India and then abdicated. He was succeeded, under English 
influence, by Abdul Rahman (1880), who resides at Cabul, but at present 
only a portion of the country acknowledges his sway. 

Gowns.— Cabul.— 69,000 ; capital; at height of 6,400 feet; vast bazsar; 
citadel called Bala Hissar ; in neighbourhood, the tomb of Baber, the founder 
of what is improperly called the Mogul Empire in Hindostan ; Shebpus 
Camp attacked by 25,000 Afghans, defeated by Gen. Roberts. 

Oandahab ; Herat.— 60,000 inhabitants each ; silk and woollen stuff, and 
sword-blade manufactures ; trade with Persia* 

Ghiznee, or Ghttznee.— Stormed by the British in 1839: tomb of Hah- 
moud of Ghiznee, the cruel conqueror of India ; the gates of the temple of 
the idol Bomnauth, in;Gujerat, taken by him. after remaining here for seven 
centuries, were restored by Lord Ellenborough in 1842. 

Khybkr Pass.— 30 m. long. Bolav Pass.— €0 m. Kttrum Pass.— Steep, 
narrow, winding ; Shuturgardan, the highest part, 11,200 feet, descends on 
the W. to the high road between Cabul and G-huznee. Barogil Pass. 
—'Across the Hindoo Kooah, 12,000 ft. ; connecting basins of Cabul and Oxua. 

l From the Persian stanjamt, the country of the Afghani. So Bdoochiitan ths 
country of the Belooche*. The A&hans call themselves Pooshtauneh. and profwt 
^^AT^^S ^ 1 *J*? of Sa^X Kin* of Israel. They say their ancestors were 
settled here by Nebuchadnezzar, after his destruction of Jerusalem. 
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BELOOCHISTAN. 

755. Extent, &c— 150,000 sq. m. ; 2,000,000 in- 
habitants, mostly nomadic ; Mahometans. 

The greater part of the country is either mountainous or desert. 
The heat in the plains is intense. There are many distinct tribes 
-who acknowledge the supremacy of the Khan of Kelat, hut are 
otherwise independent. The towns are sometimes sacked hy the 
wild nomads. Agriculture, manufactures, and commerce are in a 
very depressed state, the people being half barhareusi 

Kelat. — Capital ; 20,000 inhabitants ;% at an elevation of 8,000 to 
10,000 feet ; stormed by the British in 1829. 

EXERCISE XXXIII. 

Draw Afghanistan and Beloochistan. Boundaries and extent of 
each 9 Give particulars of the agriculture of Afghanistan ; of its 
commerce; population; government; religion; and of the following 
places,— Cabul, Candahar, Herat, Ghiznee, the Khyber and Bolan 
rasses. Name some facts connected with the late invasion. 

Population of Beloochistan P Habits, religion, and state of the 
people P Give particulars of the country, climate, tribes, and towns. 



TUKKESTAtf. 1 

756. Divisions. — Several independent states. 

KAiva Cap. Khiva, The nomadic Xirghis tribes 
B6khara, or the N. and N.E* 
Usbeckistan 9 B6khara Nomadic Usbecks or Tur co- 
Russian Turkestan Tashkend mans in the S, 7 

757. Agriculture. — Only along the banks of the 
rivers. Corn, maize, cotton, melons, and other deli- 
cious fruits. Silkworm-rearing and irrigation in the& 

The greater part is desert, 4 wanting wood and water. Most of 
the people are nomadic, with whom cattle-rearing is very important. 
The horses are fine, and their flesh is sometimes eaten* The goat 
and sheep are remarkable for fine hair and wool* 

1 Turkestan means the land of the Turks. It is often called Independent lartary to 
distinguish it from Mongolia, Manchooria, and Tibev which are sometimes called 
Chinese Tartary. But this last is an improper name, as the inhabitants-are of Mongol 
origin, while the Turks or real Tartars are ot Circassian. 

2 That is. land of the Usbeek$.irho are the great bulk of the papulation. 

3 With the northern parts of Kokan and Bokhara, forming Russian Turkestajt 

4 Among title deserts, Kara-Room meaning black sand; Kizil Room, ved sand, 

O 2 
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758. Manufactures. — In S. t weaving, both silk 
and cotton ; steel goods. Commerce. — By caravans. 
Imports. — Cotton and woollen goods, hardware, tea, 
indigo. Exports. — Raw silk, cotton, wool, lambskins, 
horses. Slave trade. 

The camel of both species is the chief beast of burden. 

Owing to its central position, the trade is rather considerable. It 
is chiefly carried on with Russia, Cabul, Cashmere ; and with China, 
through Cashgar and Yarkand. A great part of the imports are 
English manufactured goods, conveyed through Cabul and Cashmere. 

759. Population. — 5,000,000. Government. — 
Despotic ; each state under its own Khan or Ameer. 

The despotism is somewhat cheeked by public opinion, and by the 
fact that the Khan has to govern according to the Koran. 

760. Religion. — Mahometanism. 

A bitter feeling exists between the Persians and the people of 
Turkestan, who are of different sects of the Mahometan religioi 
(748). The two countries have little trade with each other, and the 
Turcoman hordes make incursions into Khorassan, and carry off 
many persons as slaves. Russia, who holds all Turkestan, except 
the 8. and 8. W. t and there has great influence, discourages slavery 
and the slave trade. 

Bokhara. — 100,000 inhabitants, many Jews; one of the most 
important commercial towns of Central Asia ; celebrated Mahometan 
schools ; murder of our countrymen, Ool. Conolly and Capt. Stoddart, 
by order of the tyrant Ameer ; x mission of Dr. Wolff in 1845. 

Sajcaboand. — Once a very large town, and capital of the vast 
dominions of Tamerlane ; new contains his tomb ; beautiful neigh- 
bourhood; one of the four '* terrestrial paradises " of the Orientals. 

Balkh. — Birthplace of Zoroaster, the founder of Are- worship. 

Kokax, or Kokand. — 60,000 inhabitants, Tashxend. — 30,000 ; 
now cap. of Russian Turkestan. * 

Khiva. — Former slave market. Otoghenj. — Entrepot for goods 
between Bokhara and Bussia. 

EXEBCISE XXXIV, 

Draw Turkestan. Its Boundaries ? Extent P Divisions ? Give 
particulars of the agriculture and domestic animals ; of manufac- 
tures ; commerce. What makes the trade considerable P Common 
beasts of burden P Population P Government P • Religion P Give 
particulars of Bokhara, Samarkand, Balkh, Kokand, Khiva, Ourghenj. 

\ These petty tyrants, safe as they thought in their deserts, set the civilized world it 
defiance. There were thousands of Persian and Russian slaves in the oountry . The 
Busman caravans oould not pass through Khiva, except by Darin*:. But in 1873 
Khiva was taken by the BusaiansTwho liberated all the slavea. vmtmgm ow m ,- " 
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HINDOSTAN, 1 or INDIA. 

761. Extent.— 1,900 m. long ; 1,600 broad ; 
1,600,000 sq. m. 

DwisUms. — British Possessions, 1,000,000* sq. m. 
Tributary States, 500,000 sq. m. 
Independent States, above 100,000 sq. m. 

British Possessions. 

762. British India, formerly consisting of three 
Presidencies (Bengal, Madras, Bombay), is now 
divided into 9 Provinces. 

Bengal (L. G.), situate for the most part on both 
sides of the Lower Ganges and the Lower Burram- 
pooter, from Patna to Chittagong on the K, and 
Cuttack on the &, including Calcutta, the capital. 

Assam. 

North-West Provinces (L. G.), reaching N. of 
Delhi, and just S. of Benares ; cap. Allahabad. 

The Pun jaub s (L. G.) ; cap. Lahore. 

Oude (C. C), an alluvial plain between the North- 
West Provinces and Nepaul ; cap. Lucknow. 

Central Provinces (C. C.) ; cap. Nagpore. 

British Burmah, in Further India, cap. Rangoon. 

Madras (G.), the country along the E. or Coro- 
mandel shore ; cap. Madras. 

Bombay (G.), the country along the W. or Mala- 
bar shore, and Sinde ; cap. Bombay. 

The Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and Commissioners art 
appointed by the Governor-General. 

l Hindostan, from the Persian Hindoo, black, and stem, country ; thus meaning 
the country of Uu blacks. The Hindoos are darker than the Persians. Some 
think it is from Indus and stem, meaning the country of the Indus. The nam* 
Hindostan was formerly limited to the great plain of India, i. e., the country N. of 
the Nerbuddah: 8. of that river, as far astheKistnah,wasoaHed the Deccan, from 
the Sanscrit dakshina, the south/ and all 8. of the Kistnah was th* Peninsula. 
a Including 60,000 miles of the Bengal Presidency in Further Indifc, as Pegu. Ac 
8 Punjaub means the country of the five rivers ; sometimes called the country 
of the Sikhs {Becks). Dooab or Moab is the part of a country between two riwert 
that unite stretching away indefinitely from their point of confluence. 
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Dependent ob Tkibutabt States. 

The Niaam's Dominion* l 
Scindia 

Holkar 1 ! Dominions 
Bhawnlpoor 
Bhopal 

Putteealla (largest of the 
•' Sikh Protected States ") 
Rajpootana, consisting of 
many states, the chief — 

Jhodpoor 

Jypoor 

Odeypoor, or Mewar 

Bikaneer 
Bundeleund, many states, 
from 300 to 260,000 each 
Rewah 
Mys6re 
Travancore 
Cutch 
Baroda, or the Dominions 

of the Guicowar * 
Katty war, many petty states 
The Mahrattaa— -Kolapo6r 

Altogether there are about 200 separate states, and including the 
44 Hill States " (Cis-Sutledge) and the Kattywar States, abore 400, not 
reckoning those that form part of the "British Possessions. " 

Independent States. 

Cashmere* 60,000 8,000,000 

Nepaul(K.) 60,000 

Bhotan, Sikkim, &c. 

French Possessions 600 

Portuguese Possessions 1,200 

The Assigned Provinces of Hyderabad, Mysore, &c, ate 
temporarily under the Indian Government, and more immediately 
under that of the Governor-General in Council.* 

763. Agriculture. — Defective. Rice, different 
sorts of corn, banana, pine-apple and other fruits; 
cotton, sugar, poppy (for opium), pepper, indigo, 

* Called also the Deecan, or the kinpdom of Hyderabad. 

% Including petty states, aome of t&e Kattywar and other states, more or Urn 
dependent, the area is 25,000 sq. m., and the population 2,500,000. 

* The mere valley of Cashmere, well described as a " true caldron-shaped valkf 
In the midst of the Himalaya,'* has an area of loss than 25,000 sq. m., with* pops- 
fatiom rednced by famine, pestilence, and •ppreesion, from 800,000 to 200.000. 

* u. standafor Gorernox ; L.G, for Lieutenant-Governor ; C. tor Commiaiioasf 



2,000,000 

200,000 
500,000 
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1,600,000 
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Baroda 
Kolapoor 
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tobacco, tea, and coffee, are cultivated. Extensive 
irrigation. 1 Palms, banyan, teak-tree, and bambooa 
are found in the vast forests. 

Rice is the most common food, and cotton the most common wear* 
rhe domestic animals are the ox, in all parts; the camel, in the 
deserts of the N. W. ; the elephant, in the E. The sheep and goats 
of the N. are remarkable for the extreme fineness of the wool and nair. 

The banyan forms, as it were, a forest of itself ; the teak-tree is 
used for shipbuilding; the bamboo, for building and many other 

Surpoees. The tea-tree is cultivated in Assam and the valley of the 
Brahmaputra generally, in Eumaon and other parts of the lower slopes 
of the Himalayas: the coffee-plant in Ceylon, the highlands of 
Southern India, and the Western Ghauts, thriving best at an eleva- 
tion of 3,500 to 4,000 feet The cinnamon laurel is grown in Ceylon. 

764. Manufactures. — Weaving the most import- 
ant. Cotton and silk goods, Cashmere shawls. 

The Cashmere shawls, made from the fine hair of the Tibet goat, are 
In great request. Indian muslins were once more esteemed than any 
others ; but EngUflh fabrics, from their cheapness, have largely super- 
seded them. The chief manufacturing towns are Moorahedab&d, 
Dacca, Mirzaptfre, all once noted for cotton and silk weaving; Patna, 
for the preparation of opium and indigo ; Masulipatam, for chintzes ; 
Ahmedabad, Amritsir, and Cashmere. 

765. Commerce, — Very considerable; mostly in 
the hands of the English. 

Impwis. — Cotton and woollen goods, hardware, 
machinery, and other metal goods, beer, wines, and 
salt from England ; tea from China ; spices. 

Exports. — Raw cotton, jute, silk, wool, hides; 
indigo and other dyes ; rice, sugar, coffee, tea, opium, 
oil-seeds, saltpetre ; pepper ; pearls, diamonds. 

Forts. — Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, 
Tanjore^ Tinnevelly. 

Surat, Cochin, Hangalore, once famous ports, are now much 
decayed. 

A great proportion of the exports come to England ; but the opium 
and part of the raw cotton go to China. The land trade with Afghan * 
istan, Persia, and Turkestan, is considerable. The nation possessing 
the trade of India has generally been the most wealthy in the world. 

Exclusive of treasure (bullion and specie), the cotton goods im- 
ported are of as much value as all the other imports together. 

i The canals are chiefly for irrigation. The Ganges Canal is the greatest work, 
the length of the main channels Doing 900 miles, and that of the distributing 
watercourses near 2,000 miles. Till lately there has been little irrigation in the 
Deccan, owing to the deep beds in which the rivers run. 
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766. Internal Communication. — Good, by means 
of the great rivers. Hardly any roads. Eailroads.— 
9,000 miles. 

The camel is the beast of burden in JV. W., the ox in most other 
parts. The hone and elephant are little used, except for war and riding. 

Revenue.— £50,000,000. Debt.— £140,000,000. 

This is for the British Possessions only. About a half is derived from a 
sort of land tax ; next in value is the duly on opium ; then that on salt ; and 
then the custom duties. For the last few years the Afghan war has increased 
both Revenue and Expenditure. 

767. Population.— 250,000,000. 

About 200,000,000 are in the British Possessions ; 45,000,000 in 
the Tributary States ; and 5,000,000 in the Independent States. 
More than 18 distinct languages are spoken in India. 

768. Army.— 200,000, of whom about 70,000 aie 
British. 

The native troops are called Sepoys. They are officered by Euro- 
peans. In addition to the above, the tributary states are bound to 
keep in pay and to furnish, when required, about 100,000 men. 

769. Religion. — Brahminism, Buddhism, Maho- 
metanism, religion of the Sikhs (e). 

Nine-tenths of the Hindoos follow Brahminism, one of the most 
degrading forms of religion ; 333,000,000 inferior deities are acknow- 
ledged ; self-immolation was practised till prevented by the Govern- 
ment ; voluntary victims were crushed by the car of Juggernaut ; and 
even now sick persons are placed near the sacred streams of the 
Ganges, 1 Nerbuddah, and Krishna, to be carried away by the rising 
waters. Among the higher classes of Rajpootana the infanticide of 
female children was extensively practised. The half-savage tribes of 
the hill country of Orissa and elsewhere were accustomed to sacrifice 
hundreds of human victims yearly to propitiate a malignant being, 
the "Earth God," who, they supposed, would otherwise injure or 
destroy their crops. The Indian Government has lately exerted itself 
to prevent these murders, connected with old customs and supersti- 
tions, and has perhaps nearly succeeded, as also in the case of ' ' Suttee," 
or the burning of widows on the funeral pile of their husbands. 

The Hindoos were divided into four castes : the Brahmins, or 
Priests; the Kshetrys, or soldiers ; the Vaisyas, or traders and agri* 
culturists; the Sudras, or labourers and artisans. An individual 
could never change his caste, or intermarry into another. Those who 
had lost their caste were called Pariahs. But the castes have, in 
the course of ages, greatly run into each other, and except in the 
case of the Brahmins are of iittle practical influence. 

The sacred writings, the Vedas, are in the parent language of India, 
the Sanscrit. The temples, called Pagodas, are of immense size. 

. \A AUgQBting and pernicious consequence of thus depositing the dead ordjint 
in the riven is, that bodies in all stages of decomposition are floating up ana 
down in the very heart of great cities like Calcutta. 
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770. Government. — Governor-General of India 
and a " Supreme Council ; n Governorof Madras and 
Council ; Governor of Bombay and Council Inde- 
pendent and Tributary States by native princes. 

In England. — A Secretary of State for India, 
with a Council, controls the affairs of India. 

The Governor-General is appointed hy the Crown. His power is 
almost absolute, but abuse is guarded against by his responsibility 
to the Government at home. 

The native princes of the tributary states, under the titles of Rajah, 
Maharajah, &c, conduct the affairs of their own dominions absolutely, 
without much interference from the English. But they are monarchs 
only in name in all foreign relations. Many of the princes, whose 
states now form the British possessions, are pensioners of the English 
Government, as they were of the E. India Company. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — In the great extent of India there are 
deserts in some parts, as in Scinde and the Punjaub. In other parts 
are vast forests and jungles, in which are found, and not in incon- 
siderable numbers, some of the wild animals most formidable to man ; 
such as the elephant, the rhinoceros, the buffalo, the tiger, leopard, 
panther, and serpents of enormous size or deadly venom. There are 
crowds of monkeys, and great herds of deer and antelopes. 

As regards climate, there are the hot season, from March to the 
beginning of June ; therawy season, coming with the S. W. monsoon 
(708), from June to September ; and the temperate season, frtm Sep- 
tember to the end of February, when it is comparatively cool. 

India was acquired by the E. India Company. This was a com* 

?any of London .merchants, formed in 1609, for trading to the East 
ndies. Surat was their first settlement. Gradually they obtained 
other possessions, till the whole of this vast country was directly or 
indirectly under their s^ay. But in 1858 they were deprived 
of their political P<wrer » the Government being transferred to the 
British Crown. The Queen of England is also Empress of India. 

771. Towns. — Forty-four of above 50,000 inhabi- 
tants ; Calcutta, with suburbs, 1,000,000 :— 600,000, 
Bombay (town) : — 400,000, Madras : — 300,000, 
Liicknow, Pdtna. 

Delhi, Bendres, Hyderabad, 2 Moorshedabdd, Dacca, 
Ahmedabdd, Oejein, Po6nah, Bar6da, Surat, Lah6re, 
Amrftsir, Agra, Pesh&wur, Serinagur, Nagpoor, 2 
Furruckabdd, Mirzapoor, Bareilly, Masulipatdm, 

1 Political changes have so affected the towns that their population is uncertain. 

9 The terminations abad, patam, pore or poor, all mean town. Thus Hyderabad 
is Hyde?* town/ Aurungabad, Awrungteb€s town; Sertngapatam, Sriranga's 
(a name of the god Vishnoojcftjr; Nagpoor, the town of serpents. 
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Tanj6re, Bangalore, Aurungabad, Allahabad, CaL- 
mand6o, Bamp6re, Cdttack, Mangal6re, Cochin. 

Calcutta, 1 on the Hoogly, one of the mouths of the Ganges, hem 
a mile wide, and 100 m. from the sea. Capital of British possessions ; 
immense trade; some most wealthy native merchants; beautiful- 
houses of Europeans ; otherwise like eastern towns, — narrow, dirty 
streets, composed of miserable hats ; residence of the Governor-Gene- 
ral, and seat of administration. Defended by Fort William, which is 
very strong, and capable of containing a garrison of near 20,000 men. 1 
Numerous religious, educational, and scientific institutions. 

Allahabad. 8 — Capital of the North-Western Provinces ; muehre- 
sorted to by pilgrims, either for bathingor drowning. Bbxabrs, an 
the Ganges. — Also a sacred town of the Hindoos ; resorted to by pil- 
grims ; chief school of the Brahmins. Delhi. — Former capital of 
the empire of the Great MoguL Once contained near 2,000.000 inha- 
bitants. Revolt, siege, and capture in 1857. Surrender of the king. 

Madras, on the Coromandel coast. 4 Great trade, but wretched 
harbour. Sebingapatam . — Death of Tippoo Saib, during the 
storming of 1799. Calicut. — Vasoo da Gama landed here in 1498. 

Bombay, 8 on an island. — A strong fort; splendid and safe har- 
bour ; vast trade ; shipbuilding station of navy ; steam communi- 
cation with England by Suez; near it the island Elephanta, with its 
cave, temples, and idols, cut in the solid rock. 

The province Cutoh. — Fearfully devastated by earthquake of 1819. 

Hydbabad and Golconda. — Both noted for cutting of diamonds 
and other precious stones found in neighbourhood. Juggernaut, 
at mouth of Mahanuddy. — Famed for its idol, and the crowds of 
pilgrims which visit it. 

Hubdwab, 6 on the Ganges. — Resorted to by hundreds of thousands 
of pilgrims to bathe in the river. Very important fair, at which vast 
quantities ojf goods are bought and sold. 

Hoodkee,Febozeshah,Aliwal,Sobraon«— Sikhsdefeatedinl846. 

Oawnpoob.— Cruel and dastardly murder of English women and 
children by the inhuman Nana. Luoknow. — Capital of the late 
kingdom of Oude. Heroic defence by Havelock, and gallant capture 
by Outram, in 1858. Gwaliob.— Capital of Scindia ; a strong for- 
tress, taken by British forces in 1858. 

Nilghebby Hills, in the 8. ; Simla (elevation 8,000 ft.) ; Mus« 
BOOBiE (6,000 ft.) ; both in the North.— Resorted to by invalid Euro- 
peans and others, on acoount of the cool, salubrious climate. 

l Frem a goddess, Kali, to whom it was consecrated ; and cuttah, a temple. 

* The English factory was established here in 1698. In 1756 the Nabob Sara- 
Jan Dowlah took Fort William, and confined its gallant defenders in what has been 
oalled the Black Hole of Calcutta. It was retaken by CoL dire, in 1757. 

s From AKah, pod, and abad, abode. It is esteemed peculiarly holy by the Hin- 
doos, because then* sacred streams, the Ganges and Jumna, here unite. JUab* 
abad means Just the same as the Hebrew name Beth-el. 

a The 8. of E. coast is called the Coromandel coast ; of W„ the Malabar. 

s Bombay means pood harbour, from the Portuguese bom, good, bahia, harbour. 
.a Galled Gangadwara, M Gate of the Ganges," which here leaves the mountain* 
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771.* Ceylon. — 25,000 sq. m. ; and 2£ millions 
inhabitants, belonging to England, but having a 
Government distinct from that of the rest of India. 

The chief exports are coffee and cinnamon, and cocoa-nut oil 
Colombo is the capital. Kandi, former capital. Adam's Peak. — 
Resorted to by pilgrims to see the pretended impression, 6 ft. long, 
of Adam's foot in the granite rock. The greatest pearl-fishery in the 
world, in Gulf of Manaar, off N. W, coast of Ceylon. 

EXERCISE XXXV. 

Draw Hindostan. Its boundaries ? Lat. of its N. and 8, points T 
Long, of its E. and W. ? Extent ? Divisions ? Extent of each ? 
Name the chief provinces forming the Presidency of Bengal ; — of 
Madras ; — of Bombay. The capital of each presidency ? How is 
Bengal further divided ? Give the locality of each division, and say 
by whom it is governed. Name the tributary states ; and give their 
capitals, extent, and population. The total number of states in 
Hindostan ? Name the European possessions ; and give capitals, 
extent, and population. Explain such names as you can. 

Characterize the agriculture. Objects cultivated? Give par- 
ticulars of some forest trees ; — of the domestic animals ; — of the 
cultivation of tea, coffee, cinnamon. The most important work for 
irrigation ? Where is it not very practicable ? "Why ? 

Give particulars of the manufactures. Chief manufacturing towns ? 

Characterize the commerce. Imports? Exports? Ports? Give- 
further particulars. Describe the internal communication. Amount 
of revenue ? Chief sources ? 

Population ? — in the British possessions ? — in the tributary states ? 
— in the independent states ? Army ? Religion ? Give instances 
of superstition. Describe the castes. The old and sacred language 
of India ? What are the sacred books called ? The temples ? 

Describe the Government. How are the Governor-General and 
the Governors appointed? How the Lieut. -Governors? What 
check is there on the great power of the Governoi s ? In what 
respect have the native tributary princes little power ? What is the 
great change that has recently taken place in the Government of 
India ? The island that never belonged to the East India Company ? 

Name some of the wild animals of India. Give particulars of the 
seasons. Describe the East India Company. 

Towns above 600, 000 inhabitants ?— 300, 000 ? Name the largest 
towns of India. Give particulars of Calcutta, Allahabad, Delhi, 
Madras, Serin gapatam, Calicut, Bombay, Hydrabad, Golconda, Jug- 
gernaut, Hurdwar, Gwalior, Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, Sobraon, 
Benares, Cawnpoor, Lucknow, Simla Mussorie, theNilgherry Hills*, 
and the province of Cutch. Explain the names where you can. 

Describe Ceylon. Population? Government? Exports? Capitals! 

I§^ The preceding countries of Asia are mostly inhabited by th* 
Circassian variety; the following ones by the Mongolian. 

P 
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FURTHER INDIA. 1 
772. Extent— 500,000 to 600,000 sq. m. 

DIVI810NS. CAPITALS. DIVISIONS. 



Birman Empire Ava 

3iam Bankok 

Annam or Cochin- Hue" (a) . 
China 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 



l£o or Shan States 
Malay States 
British Possessions 
French Possessions 



British Bnrmah consists of 
Assam, Aracan, Pegu, 
Tenas^erim Provinces 



Penang, or Prince of 

Wales's Island 
Singapore 



Malacca 
"Wellesley 
Province 

The British States form part of the Presidency of Bengal. (762.) 

Assam and Aracan taken from Birmah in 1826, Pegu in 1852. 

Penang, Wellesley Province, Malacca, and Singapore are called the 
Straits Settlements. Their population is about a quarter of a million. 

The Anda'han Isles are used as a convict station for criminals from 
Hindostan. Many rebel Sepoys have been sent there, to Part BUir. 

The N. part of An'nam is called Tonquin, the S.K. Cochin-China, 
the 8. W. CambocUa.* But the name Cochin-China, is often given to 
the whole empire of Annam. Lower Cochin-China has been recently 
conquered and is now held by the French. 

Of the Shan States, the N. part is tributary toBurmah, the 8. to 
Siam. Cambodia is tributary in part to Cochin-China, and in part to 
Siam. In the interior there seem to be many independent tribes 
especially in the mountains. 

773. Agriculture. — Manufactures. — Rude. 

A very small part is cultivated. There are extensive forests of 
teak and other hard timber trees. * • The people do not know how to 
manufacture cotton like the Hindoos, porcelain like the Japanese, 
nor silk like the Chinese." Bice is grown largely, especially in Siam. 
The elephant is much used as a beast of burden. 

Tea, the clove, and nutmeg are successfully cultivated in Penang. 

Commerce. — Considerable. 
Imports. — Manufactured goods, opium, tea. 
Exports.— Raw cotton, rice, sugar, pepper, tin, 
teak, sandal- wood, gutta-percha, petroleum. 
Ports. — Singapore, Malacca, Bankok, Rangoon. 

The trade has much increased since the English have established 
themselves in the country. It is mostly carried on by them and thi 
Chinese. The Malays are good sailors, but addicted to piracy. 

774. Population.— 20,000,000. 

1 It is also called, someti mes, India beyond the Ganges, and the S.E. Peainsulx 

• Called by the natives, Puto Penang; i.e„ Betel Nutlsland. 

I go called because built by the Malays. 4 Singapore means Lions Town. 

• The paint gamboge is named from this country. It is the dried Juice of * tm. 
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775. Religion. — Buddhism; but Mahometanism 
among the Malays. Government — Despotic. 

The people are considered absolutely the property of the 
sovereign. It is death to the subjects of the King of Siam and 
of the Emperor of Birmah even to mention their names. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — The country is traversed from N. 
to S. by lofty ranges of mountains, and mighty rivers. These 
last overflow at certain seasons, and flood a vast extent of 
country. Many of the houses, in consequence, are built upon 
piles, leaving an open space between the earth and the floor, 
and others are so constructed as to float on the waters. White 
animals, as the elephant, ox, deer, and ape, are much prized, 
and employed on state or religious ceremonies. 

Towns. — In Bibmah. — Ava. — 50,000 inhabitants. Ummeba- 
p<5oba.— 30,000 inhabitants. 

In Siam. — BXnkok, on the Me*mam. — Capital ; 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. Yuthia or SiXm. — Old capital ; 100,000 inhabitants. 

In Annam. — Hue. — Capital; 30,000 inhabitants. Kesho. — 
Capital of Tonquin ; 150,000. Saig6ng. — Capital of Cambodia 
port ; 100,000. Held at present by the French. 

In British Possessions. — Rangoon. — Capital of British Bir- 
mah. Port ; celebrated temple, much resorted to. Moulmein. 
— Capital of Tenasserim Provinces. Pegu. — Once the capital 
of the kingdom of Pegu. 500 naphtha wells in neighbourhood, 
yielding near half a million gallons of oil yearly. Malacca. — 
Ceded by the Dutch in 1825 ; Anglo-Chinese college. Geobge 
Town.— Capital of Prince of Wales's Island, and seat of Govern- 
ment of the " Straits Settlements." 

775.* Singapore. — Capital of island ; vast trade, of about ten 
millions annually ; emporium for goods from all parts of the 
world ; in possession of the English since 1819 ; very healthy, 
very flourishing, " the paradise of India, the home of plenty, 
and the abode of health." 100,000 inhabitants. 

EXERCISE XXXVI. 

Draw Further India. Its boundaries ? Extent ? Divisions, 
with capitals ? Particularize the British possessions. When were 
they obtained ? What are the Straits Settlements ? To what pur- 
pose have the English put the Andaman Isles ? Name the parts 
of Annam. What part is held by the French ? Its capital ? 

Give particulars of the agriculture and manufactures. Forests? 
Compare the people with the Chinese and Hindoos. Characterize 
the commerce. Imports? Exports? Ports? Population? 
Government ? Show the abject state of the people, politically. 
Give some physical peculiarities of this country. A consequence ? 
Animals much prized ? 

Give particulars of Ava, Ummerapoora, Rangoon, Pegu, Ban- 
kok, Yuthia, Hue, Kesho, Saigong, Cambodia, Moulmein, George 
Town, Malacca, Singapore. Explain the names where you can. 
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CHINESE EMPIKE. 

776. Extent — 4,500,000 sq. m. Consisting of 
China (1,500,000 sq. m.), and tributary states, Man- 
chooria, Mongolia, Thibet, Corea. 

CHINA. 
Divisions. — 18 Provinces. 

Pe-chee-lee 1 Kan-soo Che-kiang Hoo-nan 8o-chewen 
Shan-lung Ho -nan Fo-kien Hoo-pee Kwoi-chew 

Shan-see Kiang-su Kiang-see Quang-tung 

Shen-see Gan-hway Yun-nan ^ Quang-see . 

Formosa* and Hainan are two large Chinese islands. 

The western half of China is mountainous and thinly peopled. 
The eastern half consists of the Great Plain in the north (705) and 
the Hilly Region of the south, both fertile and densely peopled. 

777. Agriculture. — Very good. Objects of culture. 
Eice, millet, tea and cotton shrubs; mulberry 

and camphor trees, sugar-cane, rhubarb. Superior 
irrigation. Few domestic animals ; little pasture. 

All, except the most sterile lands, are cultivated ; as are also many 
of the mountains, by building walls at different heights, and thus 
forming the earth into terraces. The Emperor encourages agricul- 
ture, by repairing to a field, with his family and chief ministers, 
and ploughing it The Empress encourages the rearing of the silk- 
worm, by publicly planting some mulberry trees. 

Not much animal foot is eaten. As milk, butter, and cheese are 
little used, and men do the work of horses, &c, the number of 
domestic animals is extremely small. Hogs are the most numerous, 
pork being the favourite meat. Dogs are, however, esteemed a 
delicacy ; and among the lower orders rats and mice are eagerly 
devoured. Rice is the universal food, for the abundant production 
of which the numerous rivers, admirable irrigation, and extent of 
marsh land, especially in the S.&, afford great facilities. Even. 
the waters are turned to use, the lotus or water-hly being grown on 
the lakes and swamps, especially in Shan-tung, fonts seeds and root, 
which are used as food. 

Tea succeeds best on the slopes of hills. It is grown in all the E. 
and central provinces, but chiefly between lat. 27 and 31° JV., in the 
maritime provinces of Kiang-su, Che-kiang, and Fo-kien. Black tea 
Is produced in Fo-kien, and the best greeu inGan-hway. 

The quantity grown is enormous ; for tea is the drink of every 
household at every meal, and at frequent intervals between the meals. 

i Pi is the Chines* word for north; nan. south; tunp, easts see wests he and 
kiang, river; than, mountain; hoo, lake ; so that Shan-tung means east of the 
mountains; Shan-see, west of the mountains; Hoo-nan. south of the lake. 

a The name Formosa, which means beautiful, was given by the Portuffuc 
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778. Manufactures. — Very important. Silk and 
porcelain the chie£ then nankeen ; carving in wood 
and ivory, lacquered ware, Indian ink, paper. 

Porcelain is made chiefly in Kiang-see. The Chinese have consi- 
derable mechanical skill. 1 Printing, gunpowder, and the mariner's 
compass, were known in China before Europe. The printing was, 
however, by blocks, not moveable types ; gunpowder was not used in 
war ; and the compass did not give greater boldness in navigation. 

As regards some products, the farmer is afro a manufacturer. The 
cotton which he grows is manufactured by his family into cloth. The 
atrong cotton cloth (nankeen), the product of this domestic manufac- 
ture, dyed blue, is the universal wear of the working classes. So, 
too, raw silk is spun from the cocoons on the same farm, by the 
came people that cultivate the mulberry trees and rear the silkworm* 

779. Commerce. — Mostly by the English. 
Imports. — Opium, raw cotton, cotton and woollen 

goods, edible birds' nests,* furs. Exports. — Tea, raw 
and spun silk, porcelain, sugar, rhubarb. Ports. 
— Cant6n, Am6y, Fooch^w, Mngp6, Shang-ha^. 

The English trade is almost made up of the exports tea and silk, 
-and the imports cotton goods from England, and opium from India. 

By the treaty of Nankin, in 1842, the above five ports were opened 
to foreigners; by that of Tien-tain, in 1858, five others, viz., Kien- 
-chew in Hainan, Taiwan in Formosa, Swatow, Tengchew, Neuoii- 
wang, and the Yang-tse up to Hankow; the treaty of Pekin, in I860, 
adds Tien-tain to the list. Shang-hae is the chief port, the joint value 
of imports and exports £30,000,000; after which come Foo-chew, Can- 
ton, and Hankow. Opium, the most important import, is obtained from 
Hindostan. raw cotton from Hindostan and Further India, manufac- 
tured poods from England, birds* nests from Java, furs from Siberia 
and America. Of the tea (with silk much the most important ex- 
ports), 140,000,000 lbs. go to the United Kingdom, lar^e quantities 
to our dependencies, and America ; 16,000,000 to .Russia (by land). 
The English trade between British India and China is very great. 

The Chinese trade, in native vessels, though, owing to piracy, much 
diminished, is still considerable, and is carried on with Japan, Further 
India, Java, Manilla, and other E. India Islands. Their vessels, called 
junks, are very clumsy ; and the Chinese are not good sailors. 

There is little sea fishing ; but the rivers furnish largely the animal 
food of the country. One curious mode of fishing is by trained cor- 
morants. The river population (that is, the people living in boats) is 
very great, owing to the abundance offish, and the vast internal trade. 

1 As a proof may be instanced the ivory balls, one within another. to the number 
•of a dozen or more, all without a join, having been cat out of one solid balL 

2 An expensive luxury used in soup like vermicelli. Annual value £300,000. 
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780. Internal Communication — Excellent by 
water, rivers and canals serving instead of roads. 
Great Canal near 700 m. long. 1 Good roads in parte. 

The canal and the riven sometime* bunt their banks, doing great 
mischief. From the frequent buntings of the Hoang-ho, and the 
expense of its embankments,' one of the Chinese emperors designated 
it " China's sorrow." The Yang-tse has been called the " girdle of 
China." To it China owes much of its prosperity. Very large vestal 
can go up it for above 1,000 miles. Because it and the other "main 
arteries " (rivers) " are connected with each other by a network of 
tributaries, creeks, and canals, to an extent elsewhere unparalleled," 
the internal trade is very great. Junks are seen everywhere along 
me coast r««d on the riven. Where water carriage is impossible, man 
is the animal of burden. Sedan chain are used by the nigher claast*. 

781. Population.— 400,000,000; near 300 tosq. 
m.for China Proper,95 to sq.m.forthe whole empire. 

Kiang-see has 800 inhabitants to a sq. m. Because China U so 
thickly peopled, many Chinamen have emigrated to the gold settle- 
ments of Australia, California, and British Columbia, as well as to 
Mfturitivifl and the West Indies. These emigrants we call Coolies. 

782. Religion — Buddhism, that of Confucius 
and Taou or rationalism. 

Idolatry forms a part of all Buddhism, however, has fewer 
revolting practices than in India ; Confucianism is little better than 
atheism ; and Taouism consists of the most degrading superstitions. 

783. Government. — Despotic. 

Though despotic, the government is seldom oppressive. The 
assumed relationship is that of a father and his family. A part of th» 
land-tax is paid in rice and corn, which nre stored in immense 
granaries in the neighbourhood of Pekin. The chief civil officers an 
called mandarin*. Tnese are appointed by the emperor from the literary 
class, and an individual is eligible to the higher offices of state only 
after repeated examinations. There is no hereditary aristocracy. 
The relatives of the sovereign have the privilege of wearing yellow 
girdles, the imperial colour. They are, however, without influence. 

The army, of above a million men, the navy of above 800 cumbrous 
war junks, are both inefficient. Among the defences is the Great Wall* 

l Thla canal U the largest ever constructed. It connect* Lin-chin, on the Ea-ko. 
with Bans-chew, and admits vessel* of large *ise. It drains the swampy district* 
and irrigate* the dry ones. Its bed is above the surrounding conn try In *o*m 
parte, and it la cut through gentle ascent* In other* ; but there la no tunnelling. 
nor doe* it pass through a rocky soiL It* lock*, too, are of the mdeet description. 

* The embankment* are great works. That which prevent* tne Yang-tee from 
overflowing i* hundred* of mile* long. 40 feet high, and 890 feet wide at it* has*. 

■ It run* for 1.300 m. along the If of China, ascending the highest hills (&.000 ftl 
MSoending the valley*, and crowns the river* It i* of earth, caeed with ■tone awl 
brick* ^ ; 80 ft. high, 26 thick at the base and 15 at the top. It 1* paved with brie*. 
Itwae built to prevent the incursion* of the Tartan, but ha* not always cuoc 
we the rasninc (aintfe is Manchoo Tartar, and entered the country in ISUL 
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Miscellaneous Observations. — Among the strange customs is that 
of bandaging the feet of girls of the higher classes, so that they may 
always continue Tory small. Some ladies consequently hobble along 
on feet about three or four inches long, with as much elegance as a 
sailor on two wooden legs. Men of rank allow the nails of the left 
hand to grow till they are longer than the talons of a bird of prey. 

If a high personage or official had offended the Government, the 
Emperor sent a message to bim, when he was expected to commit 
suicide, which he did by ripping himself up in the presence of his 
friends. This strange custom was called the " Happy Despatch." 1 

Towns. Pekih. 8 — Capital 1,500,000 inhabitants ; consists of two 
cities, the Tartar and the Chinese, surrounded by high walls; 
regularly built, especially the Tartar city ; vast imperial palace ; 
supplied with provisions chiefly from the &, by means of the Great 
Canal ; entered by the English and French as conquerors in I860. 

Nankin, 2 on the Yang-tse-Kiang.— Formerly the capital ; 800,000 
inh. ; space within walls greater than that of any other town, but 
part in ruins, and part cultivated ; silk and nankeen manufacture ; 
porcelain pagoda of nine stories, 200 ft. high, destroyed by Taepings. 

Canton, on the Se-Kiang, called by the English the Canton River. 
— 800,000 inh., many of whom live constantly in their boats ; till 
lately, the only port at which foreigners were allowed to trade. 

Hang-chew,* Woo-ohang, Foo-ohsw, Soo-chew Whang- 
chew. — All populous towns, containing perhaps half a million of 
inhabitants each. 

Tien-tbin— At junction of the Grand Canal with the Pei-ho. Fleets 
of rice junks enter its port for the supply of Pekin. Treaty of 1858. 
0?akit Forts.-— Treachery of Chinese, 1359 ; complete defeat, 1860. 

Hankow, on the Yang-tse-Kiang. Great trade. Mart for the pro- 
ductions of Thibet, Mongolia, and all parts of the empire, as well as 
for English cotton and woollen goods. Has been termed the 
*' Birmingham, Liverpool, and Sheffield of China, rolled into one." 

Macoo (oto) y at entrance of Bocca Tigris, belongs to Portuguese. 

783.* Hong Kong, belonging to the English 
(1842), a barren, mountainous island, of 120,000 
inh. ; Victoria the capital, withan excellent harbour. 

It is almost entirely without agriculture or manufactures, all 
provisions haying to be brought by sea. Victoria has, however, a 
great and increasing trade. There is a boat population of 30,000. 
The Peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, is a part of the colony. 

i Large districts of China were for several years held or overran by rebel hordes 
called Taepings. Their leaders promulgated opinions which were a horrible 
caricature of Christianity. But their course has been one of ferocious cruelty ; 
towns have b«en destroyed or dispeopled, and in the open country through which 
they have passed they have left only ruin and famiue behind them. 

s Pe-kinq means the northern court ; nan-king, southern court. 

• The provinces are divided into/00, chew, and hien; and the respective capitals 
are so named. Towns having the addition of foo are of the first rank, chew of the 
second, and hien of the third. Thus Hang-chew would be in full Hang-chew-foo. 
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manchoor'ia. 

784. Mountainous; large forests. Some agricul- 
ture in S. ; nomadic in N. Extremes of temperature. 

It furnishes ginseng, the favourite drug of the Chinese ; rhubarb; 
pearls, caught on the E. coast; and furs. W. of it is a strong pali- 
sade made of timber, which separates it from Mongolia. 

Kirin-Oola. — Capital ; residence of Viceroy. Moukdbw.— Old 
capital : burial place of the Chinese emperors and their families. 

core'a. 

785. Well cultivated ; thickly peopled. Silkworm 
rearing. A native dependent King. No intercourse 
with Europeans. Kingkitao. — The capital. 

MONGOLIA. 

786. Three chief divisions of Mongols; Khalkas 
in N. ; Mongols proper in SJ2. ; and Kalmucks. 

The greatest table-land in the world, crossed by vast mountain 
ranges. Immense deserts, particularly the Gobi or Shamo. Want 
of water and wood. Inhabitants mostly nomadic. Very large herds 
of horses, camels, and sheep. Travelling difficult, chiefly by cara- 
vans ; Bactrian camel the chief beast of burden. Governed by 
native princes, called Khans. 

The food of the people consists chiefly of milk, cheese, and flesh. 1 
In this respect there is a striking difference between them and the 
Chinese. Indeed, the Great Wall separates an essentially agricul- 
tural from an essentially pastoral people. The great trade between 
Russia and China is a source of profit to the Mongols. 

7Wtw.— Ourga. Maimatohin. — Frontier to*n; trade with 
Russia. Karakorum. — Cap. of the empire of Genghis Khan. Gould- 
j a. — 70,000 inhab. ; military station (at present) of Russian troops. 

786.* Kashgar (DjRTrsHAHR), 3 or Eastebn 
Turkestan. 

Kashgar was a town of Chinese Tartary, then gave its name to and 
became the capital of a State, mainly consisting of two old Chinese 
Provinces ; 3 it made itself independent ; but after the death of its 
sovereign is now again merged in the Chinese Empire. Perhaps It 
millions of inhab., more than a half nomads. Other important 
Towns are Yarkand, 100,000 inhab., Khotan. 

i They say " vegetables were created for animals ; the flesh of animals for man." 

a The native name, and meaning seven cities. 

* Thianshan-pe-loo meaning the country north of the Thian-thbm, Ce., Celestial 
Mountains ; and Thianshan-nan-loo, the country south of the Thian-shan. Exoept 
some 60,000 Kalmucks, the iuh. are not Mongols, but of Turkish origin, and so of 
the Circassian family. Thian-shan-pe-loo is sometimes called Dsungaria ; £%i 
I'luaii-shan-nan-loo, Little Bokhara. 
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THIBET. 

787. Very mountainous, being the highest part of 
the great table-land 1 Sources of the Indus, Ganges, 
and Burrampooter. Sacred lakes, Tengri Nor, Paltd 2 

The yak or grunting ox, the Tibet goat with silky hair, and the 
sheep with fine wool, are the chief domestic animals. The goats' 
hair is for the most part exported to Cashmere, where it is manufac- 
tured. In the high passes the sheep is used as a beast of burden, 
being found to bear the cold better than any other animal. 

788. Religion. — Buddhism or Lamaism. The 
Dalai Lama considered an incarnation of Deity. 3 

The priests generally are called Lamas. The convents in which 
"they reside are numerous and large: some contain several thousands. 

LaS8A. — 80,000 inh. ; residence of Chinese viceroy ; near it resides 
-the Dalai Lama, in an immense temple, with which 5,000 lamas are 
connected. 

LADAH,,or Leh. — Capital of Little Tibet, which is independent. 

Tassi8ui>on. — Capital of Bhotan, slightly dependent on China. 

EXEBCISE XXXVII. 

Draw China, including the Tributary States. Boundaries of China 
Proper? latitude ofN. and 8, points ? Longitude of E. and W. 
Divisions? Explain the names, if you can. Characterize the agri- 
culture. Objects cultivated ? Give particulars of the irrigation ; 
domestic animals ; pasture. Is much land uncultivated ? How is 
agriculture encouraged by the Emperor P — silk-worm rearing by the 
Empress ? Give particulars of the food and the cultivation of tea. 

Characterize and name the manufactures. Give particulars. In 
whose hands is most of the foreign trade P— next to the English P 
Imports? Exports? Forts? Give particulars of all three. What 
are the Chinese vessels called ? Where do the Chinese trade to ? 

What sort of fishing is unimportant?— important P 

Characterize the internal communication. Describe the Great 
Canal. Population? — to sq. m. P Government? Give particulars 
-of the government and army. Describe the Great Wall. 

Beligion? Give particulars. Some strange customs ? Name the 
chief towns. Give particulars of Pekin, Nankin, Canton, Tien-tsin, 
Hankow,Macao,Hong Kong-. Explain the terminations foo,chew,hien. 

Give particulars of Mancnooria, Corea, Mongolia, Tibet. 

i Some of the valleys in the 8. are at an elevation of 14,000 feet, and the passes 
17.000 feet and more. It is a remarkable, and not well understood fact, that the 
cold is less at a given elevation on the N. side of the Himalaya Mountains than on 
the 8., as is shown by the greater height to which vegetation ascends. 

» Ncor means lake. PalM is ring-shaped. It surrounds a circular island, on 
-which is a large convent, and the residence of a female lama worshipped as a deity. 

3 As illustrative of the superstition of Buddhism, the prayer-boxes may be men- 
tioned. These are hollow cylinders,- containing the words of certain prayers. It 
is the duty of the priests to keep these always revolving, and the effect is con- 
sidered as efficacious as if tM prayer were repeated. 
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JAPAN. 1 

789. Extent. — 160,000 sq. m. ; consisting of Ni- 
pA6n, Kid-Sid, Sikok; the dependencies of J&so, 
the S. K(/A riles (oo), and the Loo Choo Is. 

790. Agriculture. — Flourishing. Rice, beans, tea; 
mulberry, cotton ; varnish, $nd camphor trees, hemp, 
cultivated. Few domestic animals. Want of wood. 

Bice it the almost univeral food, and tea the universal drink. The hemp 
is superior, having a long fine silky fibre. 

791. Manufactures. — Flourishing. Silk and cotton 
weaving, porcelain, lacquering, cutlery, working in 
metals. * 

Like the Chinese, the Japanese display great mechanical ingenuity. Their 
engineers have made steam engines, Chubb's Locks, and Armstrong guns, 
by copying those which have come into their hands. Their houses and 
ships are, nevertheless, rudely constructed. 

, 792. Commerce. — Internal very great. Exports. 
— Silk, tea, copper. Imports. — Cotton goods and 
woollen ; iron, manufactured and unmanufactured. 

By far the most important export is silk, and import cotton goods. 

Ports. — Jddo, Osdka, M&tsmai, Nagasaki. 

The narrowness of the islands, and the indented nature of their coasts, 
make intercourse easy by sea; they have too, excellent roads. The many 
short rapid streams are of little service. 

The Chinese ami Dutch were the only people permitted to visit Japan, 
and they only to enter Nagasaki, with a certain number of vessels, with a 
certain son «n«i quantity of goods. But the trade is now thrown open, and 
foreigners can trade at Kanagawa, Nagasaki, Ho-Kodadi, and other ports. 
As in China, list) is the chief animal food ;but it is salt-water, not fresh-water 
fish. 

793. Population.— 35,000,000 ; 220 to sq. m. 

794 Government. — Despotic, under a Sovereign 
called the Mikado, 8 with a Great Council. 

These princes, called Daimios, were sovereigns in their own posses* 
sions, raising armies and administering justice, with the power of 
life and death ; and when travelling encumbering the roads with 
their long train of followers, often many thousands, domestic and 
military; while every traveller On the high road had to turn aside 
to let the cortAje pass, and bend his body in an attitude of humility 

I *a'^ to ,m "• ,,, • '" ^h >»>♦*•". country of the rising svn, Le., the East 
M , AJ ter * c «*»l w 'i«, "if Ty©nm and the Daimitw were conquered by the protea) 
Ml fca fto ,aml Lite whole feudal system of government abolished. 
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until the great man had gone by. Indeed, till lately the central 
Government had little power to interfere with the internal admin- 
istration of the territories of these powerful lords. But all this is 
now changed. The "Daimios" have no doubt great influenoe as 
great landholders, bnt of direct political power they have none. 

Like China, Japan has a large but irregular arm/. 

A system of espionage is prevalent throughout Japanese society. 
The Government nas spies in its pay, and, on the other hand, there 
are spies on the Government. So wide-spread is this spy system, 
that no man knows but that his most intimate friend may be a spy 
on his conduct, ready to report on it to some authority or other. 

Religion. — Buddhism. 1 

There are numerous large monasteries and nunneries in Japan. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — The Islands are mountainous, and 
rich in the precious metals and copper. There are several active 
volcanoes, and earthquakes are frequent and destructive. It is said 
that in that of I860 no fewer than 200,000 people were destroyed in 
3 edo alone. Seventy miles W. of Jedo is Fusiyama, the highest mt., 
13,00u ft. an imposing extinct volcano. 

The Japanese are an inoffensive, civilized, and ingenious people. 
The Daimios objected to intercourse with foreign nations, out in 
this feeling the people do not appear to participate. For they are now 
largely adopting the habits and civilization of Europe. More than 
half those engaged in the introduction of engineering, ship-building, 
science and politics, are Englishmen. 

Towns.— J Ado, now called Tokiyo.— Capital, 1,000,000 inh. ; 
city of park-like appearance, but " not a fine street in it ; " College of 
Engineering, a large handsome building with most effective 
teaching within. Canal3 covered with water-fowl which the people 
never injure. 

Yokohama, near Kanagawa, a few miles from Jedo. —Chief 
residence of English and other foreign merchants. 

Nagasaki.— Delightful climate ; " sanitarium " of Shanghai. 

Mitako, now Kitoto. — Former capital and residence of the 
Mikado ; populous but declining since the removal of the Mikado to 
Tokiyo, but still has manufactures of silk, bronzes, lacquer ware, 
<&o., and is the centre of art, literature and science; above 50,000 
priests ; colossal idol, 80 feet high. 

Hakod adi. — Fine harbour, safe in all winds; bracing climate, sani- 
tarium for Europeans living in the soft air of Yokohama and Tokiyo. 

EXERCISE XXXV111. 

Draw Japan. Extent P Chief islands? Characterize and give 
i * irticulars of the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 

Population P Government? Religion? Name some physical 
peculiarities. Describe Jedo, Miyako, Yokohama, Nagasaki. 

1 There is an older form of religion, consisting in a belief in one Supreme Bring, 
bnt yet worshipping a crowd of inferior deities, somewhat like the mythology ox 
Greece. Their spiritual emperor is considered to be descended from their gods, 
and to be incapable of death. The Japanese are divided into castes, so that the 
condition and employment of the tether becomes that of the son, and so on from 
generation to generation. 
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AFRICA- 1 

. 795. Boundaries. — N. by the Mediterranean, W. 
by the Atlantic, E. by the Indian Ocean, the Bed 
Sea, and part of Asia. 

Africa is united to Asia by the Isthmus of Suez, a low sandy 
tract, which is 75 m. acrosfc, in old times crossed by a Canal, and 
through whioh has recently been dog the Suez Canal (818*). 

796. Extent— 5,000 miles long; 4,600 miles 
broad ; 12,000,000 sq. m. 

797. Coast.— Unbroken. 16,000 m. 

Africa has not one considerable opening into the land. She is thus 
more disadvantageonsly circumstanced for commerce than any of 
the other great divisions, having only one m. of coast to 750 sq. m. 

798. Sea*, &c. — Connected with the Mediterranean, 
G. of &£dra (e) ; with the Atlantic, G. of Guinea, 
Bight of Benin, and Bight of Biafra ; with the Indian 
Ocean, the Bed Sea, Sof&la B., Delagoa B., Algoa £., 
Mozambique (eke) Channel. 

A strong current sets into the Gulf of Guinea fro the Atlantic, 
and the W. wind usually prevails along the W. coaat. These cir- 
cumstances, and the nature of the ooast, require careful navigation 
by vessels near the shore. 

799. Straits. — Gibraltar, 8 m. across at the nar- 
rowest part. Bab-el-Mandeb,* 20 m. 

800. Capes. — Bon, Serra, the most N., 37° N.; 
Spartel, Non, Bojador (y% 8 Bl&nco, 4 Verd, 6 the most 
W., 17° 28' W.; Palmas, L6pez, NSgro, 6 Good 
Hope,? 34° 22' 8. ; Agdlhas, 8 the most 8., 34° 45' S. ; 
Corrieutes, 9 Delg£do, G^ardafm (wee), the most E. y 
51° 20' E. ; St. Mary and Amber, in Madagascar. 

1 The name Africa was originally confined to a small district in the N. (tin 
country of the Carthaginians), and afterwards extended to the whole continent 

s Boo-ei-Afamfco means the gate of tears. 

s Bojador means round. * Bianco means white. 

« Verd means areen. It was so called by the Portuguese, because the sea to ths 
W. and N. W. of it is, for many thousand square miles, covered with sea-weed, 
presenting the appearance of a meadow. If ships get entangled in it, they hare 
some difficulty in disengaging themselves. * Xegro means black. 

7 The C. of Good Hope was first doubled by Dias, a Portuguese navigator; but 

the weather was so tempestuous, that he called it C. Tormentoto {Stormy Cape). 

On his return to Portugal, however. King John, who had sent out the expe& 

!°£* fl ' ,( *i Qg that the coast turned to the B.. changed the name to that of the C. 

v Good Hope, because he now hoped to be able to reach India by sea. 

sAgulhatmw* needle. • C. Corrienta means the C, of Current*. 
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801. Islands. — Soc6tra, Madagascar, 950 m. long, 
300 broad, 225,000 sq. m. ; Comoro Is., Mauritius, 
Bourbon, St. Helena, Ascension I., Fernando Po, 
St. Thomas, Cape Verd Is., Canary Is., Madeiras. 

Madagascar is one of the largest islands in the world. A range 
of motmtains, some of which are probably 10,000 feet high, runs from 
N. to S. The climate appears to be temperate and healthy, except 
along the coast It is generally very fertile. The inhabitants, 
amounting to about 3,000,000 or 4,000,000, are of Negro, Arab, and 
Malay origin, but chiefly the first. England and France have some 
commercial dealings with the island. The capital is Antananarivo. 

Mauritius, or Isle of France, mountainous, well-watered, and 
healthy, was taken from the French by the English in 1810. Com- 
merce considerable. Sugar, coffee, cotton, iice, largely grown and 
exported, especially sugar. Population 350, 000, above a halt Coolies. 1 
Port Louis, the capital, is an important port, with near 100,000 inn. 

The Isle of Bourbon (now called Reunion) belongs to France. 
It is volcanic, larger than Mauritius, but only half as populous. 
Both islands obtain cattle from Madagascar. 

St. Helena is bounded by lofty cliffs. It is very salubrious. It 
belongs to England ; and is celebrated as the residence of Napoleon 
from 1815, till his death in 1821. His bodv was removed from. 
Geranium Valley in 1840, and convoyed to Paris, where it now rests. 

Ascension I. and the Seychelles belong to England ; St Thomas, 
the Cape Verd Islands, and the Madeiras, to Portugal ; and* the 
Canaries and Fernando Po to Spain. 

The Caps Verd Islands are inhabited by negroes, and mulattoes 
of partly Portuguese extraction. Much salt is exported, which is 
obtained from the sea by evaporation. Occasionally there is no rain 
for three or four years, and then famine ensues. St. Jago is the 
largest island. Steamers for Brazil call for coal and water. 

The Canaries are fertile, and have a most delightful climate, but 
subject to volcanic action. They contain near 200,000 inhabitants, 
negroes, mulattoes, and Spaniards, who are more civilized than those 
of the Cape Verd Is. or the Madeiras. In the caverns are found 
mummies of the original inhabitants, the Guanches. The largest 
island is Teneriffe, containing the celebrated Peak of Tenenffe, 
above 12,000 feet high. 9 Ferro is the most W., and is often used as 
the first meridian of longitude for all nations. 

The Madeiras 8 have a delightful climate, and on this account 
are resorted to by invalids from England. Much wine was made, 
but the vine disease has almost destroyed this source of wealth. 
There are above 100,000 inhabitants, Portuguese, mulattoes, and 
negroes. 

802. Mountains.— Atlas, 12,000 ft.; Mts. of Abyssi- 

1 Coolies are emigrants from Hindostan and China. Mauritius was discovered 
by the Dutch in 1596, and named after their Stadtholder, Prince Maurice. 

a Teneriffe is volcanic. Humboldt says, that when ascending it, his bands and 
face wore froxen, while his feet were scorched by the heat of the soil. 

3 Madera is the Portuguese word for timber. To clear tbe land, the der 
forests wen set on fire and burned, it is for seven yeazs. 
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nia, 1 5,000 ft.; Mts. of Kong, Mts. of Lupata,i with Mt 
Keuia and Mt. Kilimanjaro, 20,000 ft.; Snow Mts. 2 
with Ml Compass, 8,000 ft.; Nieuwveld (u), 10,000 ft.* 

Most of N. Africa is a vast plain. Fe*r of the mts. of Africa reach 
the snow l>ne ; and the ranges generally are more remarkable for 
breadth than height. They, for the most part, ran parallel to the 
coast All S. Africa N. of the Snow Mts. was thought to be a great 
table-land; but, from Dr. Livingstone's discoveries, much of it 
appears to be a vast, gentle hollow, lying between ranges of moun- 
tains about 5,000 feet high, not far from the Atlantic and Indian 
oceans. Between Mt. Atlas on the N. ; and on the S. the Mts. of 
Kont$, and the country E., in about the same lat., stretches the vast 
plain of the Great Desert, and the fertile countries of Soudan. 

Mt. Atlas comprises all the mts. between C. Bojador and the Gulf 
of Sidra. It is called Great Atlas in Morocco, and Little Atlas from 
Morocco eastward. It consists, in some parts, of several parallel 
chains, bearing different names. In Abyssinia, which is a table- 
land 8,000 feet high, there are several summits covered with snow. 
Kenia and Kilimanjaro, near the equator, are snow -capped ; Baron 
Decker makfs the last 20,000 feet in height. 

803. Volcanoes. — On the islands. 

It is not known that there is one volcano on the mainland, but almost 
all the groups of islands are volcanic. Earthquakes prevail in the 
same, and also along the Mediterranean coast. 

804. Rvvers. — Africa is the least watered of all 
the great divisions of the globe. 

Nile, 3,000 m., tribs., Bahr el Abiad,* Bahr el 
Azrek,* Atbare, TacAzze. 5 

Nigrer {J), 2,300 m., trib. Chadda, 

Senegal, Gambia, Bio (e) Grande. 6 

Zaire, Congo or Livingstone, trib. Lualaba. 

Gareep or Orange Eiver, tribs. Great Fish River, 
Ky Gareep, Nu Gareep. 7 Zambezi, Yeou, Shary. 

Most of these rivers overflow at stated times. Many of the 
smaller *tn ams never reach the sea, but either discharge themselves 
into a lake, or are lost by absorption or evaporation 

The Nile is the longest river of Africa. Its E. tributary , the Bahr 

1 The Mta of Lupata are sometimes called the Backbone of the World. 

* CalM iu Cape ColonvJSneeu*eberffen,which moans Snow Mts. 

8 Sieuwveld means, in Dutch, New Forest. Many of the names in Cape Colon? 
were given by the Dutch, who colonised and held it, till taken by the Entliri 
in ixort. ^ 

« Itahr el ibupl means white river. It receives this name from the colour of its 
wateis. winch from the country they run through, contain a great quantity «f 
2»!nt. day. liihr el Azrek means blue river Owiug to the greater rapidity of 
xii.- KHhr H Ai.ia.1, the waters do not mix for some time after their ju nut rou : tha 
• fi r *"*J. ' ,ou,M «l, 8t «« I g8 running along different sides of the same channel 
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el Azrek, rises In Abyssinia (11° AT.) near the Lake Dembea, through which it 
afterward* takes its course. The source of the W. trib., the Bahr el Abiad, 
tuts not been visited by Europeans ; but its main stream has been discovered 
try Capts. Speke and Grant, to issue from the great lake Victoria Nyanza. 
The average breadth of the valley of the Nile is only about 15 m. ; and for 
twelve hundred miles of its lower course it receives no tributary; none, in 
foot, after the Tacazze. Its course is impeded by numerous cataracts, 
especially those called the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, of which the 2nd is the most 
important. The waters are discharged by two mouths ; that of Bosetta on 
the W. t and Damietta on the E. ; > the space between them being called the 
Delta. The water is remarkably pleasant.* The overflowing of the Nile 
gives Egypt its fertility ; for a rich mud is deposited, that serves the purpose 
of manure. The rise commences at about Midsummer, is at its greatest 
height at the Autumnal equinox, and has so entirely subsided by Christmas, 
that the lands can then be worked. 

The Niger is called by the natives Joliba* in the upper part of its course, 
said Quoits In the lower. It enters the Bight of Benin by many mouths, 
'which form a considerable delta, whose apex is at Kirree. 

The Senegal Is navigable only during the rainy season ; the Gambia only 
during the dry. The waters of the first are arrested by a rock for seven 
months ; and of the latter, the velocity is so great, except in the dry season, 
that vessels cannot proceed against its current. 

The Congo, formerly the Zaire, and now the Livingstone,* is not the 
longest river, but brings down more water than any other river of Africa. 
It is near 3,000 m. long, the greater part of the coarse navigable, but im- 
peded by vast rapids and cataracts in parts. 

805. Lakes. — Tchad, Nyassi or Maravi, Ngami, 
Tanganyika, Victoria, Albert, Bemba. 

L. Tchad is about 250 m. longhand ISO wide. L. Tanganyika, discovered 
toy Captain Burton, is about 300 miles long, and perhaps between 30 and 
40 broad, and so larger than any lake of Europe. Victoria-Nyanza, dis- 
covered by Captain Speke, is much larger still. It was on the shores of 
Bemba, called also Bangweola, that Livingstone died. 

806. Climate. — The hottest and dryest of all the 
great divisions, more than three-quarters of it being 
in the torrid zone. Only two seasons, the dry and 
the rainy. No rain in great part of the Sahara ; very 
little in Egypt and Nubia. Coasts low and un- 
healthy, except in the N. and 8. W. coast hotter 
than E. Simoom and hurricanes in the Sahara, 
Harm&ttan in Guinea, Tornadoes off Senegambia 
and Guinea, Plague in Egypt and Barbary States. 



1 There were formerly seven. i The Egyptians rather profanely say, that if 
Mahomet had tasted the waters of the Nile, he would have prayed to God to 
tnake him immortal, that be might enjoy them. 

3 Joli-ba me*!) great river. TV e upper part was discovered by Mungo Park, 
and the lower trmjed hy the Landers. 

A It wag called Livingstone by the African traveller Stanley, who ozplored the 
river with ita adjacent region. 
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The heat and dryness of Africa may be accounted for — (1.) By its 
position, extending almost equally on each side of the equator, and 
by far the greater part within the tropics ; only a strip of coast N. 
of Mt. Atlas (the Barbary States), and that S. of the Snow Mts. (part 
of Cape Colony), being even slightly removed from the influences of 
the burning atmosphere of the central mass. — (2.) The little elevation 
Africa having comparatively few and unimportant ranges of mts.— 
{3.) The want of water; it having few large rivers, and not one con* 
eiderable opening of the sea into the land. The Sahara, Senegam- 
bia, and Guinea, are perhaps the hottest countries of the globe. 

The & coast is less hot than the W., being tempered by the trade 
winds, which blow from the E. The Harmdttan is a cool, dry E. 
wind, which succeeds the rainy season in the W. countries. It is 
disagreeable, causing the lips and skin to crack, but otherwise 
healthy ; and welcome, as showing the end of the rains. A hot, 
dry, oppressive wind, loaded with particles of fine sand, which blows 
from the desert over Egypt and Nubia, is there called the Khamseen} 

The Rainy Season follows the sun ; thus, at a place 10° JV. the 
rains commence soon after the sun has reached 10° Jf m So that the 
rainy season occurs at that period of the year that answers to the 
summer of temperate countries. During the rainy season, the at- 
mosphere of Senegambia and Guinea is so saturated with moisture, 
that it has been compared to a vapour bath ; and the furniture is 
covered with water, as if steam had been discharged upon it. It is 
at this season that these parts are so deadly to Europeans. 

807. Soil. — A great part barren, the Sahara the 
greatest desert ; but very fertile where well watered, 
as parts of Senegambia, Guinea, Soudan, &c. Oases 
in the deserts. The steppes of the S. called Karroos. 

The Great Desert otcupies one-fifth of the continent, extending 
from Soudan to Mt. Atlas, and from the Atlantic to Arabia, being 
only interrupted by the narrow valley of the Nile. 2 The soil, for the 
most part, consists of gravel or sand, mixed with marine shells, in- 
crusted with saline crystallizations. This sand is sometimes violently 
agitated by the winds, and too often whole caravans have been 
buried beneath it. The J§. part has a firmer and more rocky soil 
than the W, In the greater part rain never falls. Neither rivers 
nor lakes are found in the desert ; but only a few wells or springs, 
in many parts several days' journey from each other. The fertile 
spots Odlled Oases are around these springs, and afford some herbage 
to the camels ; and in some cases, the date trees afford shelter to the 
traveller. Theseoasesarelargerandmorefrequentinthei?. than the W. 

1 Khamseen moans fifty days* the average duration of these winds. 

9 It appears that the desert is slowly increasing. .Many of the Egyptian ruins 



- - - — Jypt it reaches aaite to th« 

***» SPY**]"* districts that were once fertile. Indeed, there is a large sandbank 
•off inpoli that appears in part at least, to have been formed from the desert. 
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808. Wild Animals. — Numerous, and of peculiar 
species. lion, panther, leopard, hyena, civet cat, 
jackal, ichneumon ; elephant, two-horned rhinoceros, 
^ebra, quagga, hippopotamus; giraffe, antelope, 
buffalo ; chimpanzee, and many other quadrumana. x 

Birds. — Ostrich, flamingo, parrot, Guinea fowl, ibis. 
Reptiles — Crocodile, serpents, especially the py- 
thon ; cameleon. Insects. — Termites, locusts. 

Few of the African species of animals are tamed. Thus the ele- 
phant, zebra, quagga, and other species, kindred to those of Asia, that 
are so useful to man, are not at all domesticated. Most of the great 
rivers abound in crocodiles and hippopotamuses. The chimpanzee, 
and other four-handed animals, that rank the highest in the scale of 
existence, are found in Africa, as are also some of the most disgusting. 

Coral is abundant on the coasts of the Mediterranean and Bed Seas. 

Of the Domestic Animals, the camel is almost exclusively used in 
crossing the desert ; a swift sort, called heiries, being much valued. 
As in & and W. Asia, the horse is little used except for war and 
aiding, some of the various ox tribes beiog the ordinary beasts of 
draught and burden. The horses of Barbary are fine creatures. 

809. Forests. — Not extensive, except on the great 
mountain ranges, and in Seneganibia, Upper and 
Lower Guinea, and Soudan. Date-tree and other 
palms, cork-tree and other oaks, cassia yielding senna, 
and the acacia yielding gum arabic, baobab, coffee-tree. 

The forests of acacia, whose hardened sap is gum arabic, are found 
chiefly in the JV". of Senegambia, and other parts on the edge of the 
desert ; the cassia, whose leaves are senna, in the regions of the Nile. 
The coffee-treeia wild in Abyssinia, from which country it is supposed 
to have been conveyed to other parts. The baobab lives the longest 
and has the largest trunk of all trees at present known. Some are 
supposed (from counting their concentric rings of wood) to be 5,000 
years old, and the trunk of one measured 104 feet in circumference. 

In those parts which are well watered, vegetation is most luxuriant. 
In Senegambia and Guinea, vast herds of elephants wander unseen 
among the grass, 13 or 14 feet high. Some large marshes are 
covered with the papyrus. In the deserts are found some thorny 
shrubs, and plants with thick, fleshy leaves, which derive their nourish- 
ment from the air rather than the earth. S. Africa is peculiarly rich 
in heaths a&dgeraniwns. As in the tropical countries generally, the 
vegetation is quite patched up during the dry season, and that great 
charm of our landscapes — the green turf— is always wanting. 

1 For an excellent abstract of Natural History, and an explanation of its terms, 
consult " Crossley's Comprehensive Class Book," No. IY. 
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810. Objects cultivated. — Dourra, wheat, date, 
maize, rice, banana, yam, ground- nut, 1 pulse, olive, 
cotton, vine, sugar-cane, coffee, tobacco, orange. 

The date grows in the N. half of the continent, especially in the 
fertile spots of the desert ; the banana, yam, and ground-nut, in the 
W. parts ; wheat, olive, vine, in Barbary and Egypt ; dourra (a sort 
of corn, somewhat like millet), and cotton, in many parts. 

The excessive sterility and fertility of Afrioa are among the causes 
of its low civilization. Both withhold all stimulus to exertion. The 
first, from a conviction of its uselessness, as no amount of labour 
can make the deserts productive ; the second, from a feeling that 
there is no necessity for it ; as, with very little labour, the earth 
brings forth all that is required for the support of life. 

811. Minerals. — Not abundant, as at present 
known. Gold, iron, salt ; diamonds in the & 

There is little mining in Africa, and that of a wretched description. 
The gold, obtained by washing, is found in the upper parts of most 
of the large rivers. The Kong Mts. are particularly rich in this pie. 
cious metal. There is no salt throughout Soudan, while in some porta 
of the desert it is so abundant that the natives build their houses of 
it. Book Salt is exported from Loango. The Atlas range seems rich 
in metals ; the French get copper and iron from it. 

812. Race. — Negro in the 8. and centre ; Caucasian 
in the .2V". and in the European colonies. 

Among the Caucasians are the Arabs, the Moors, the Berbers. 
The Copts, who form the bulk of the people of Egypt, the Nubians, 
the Abyssinians, and the neighbouring Soumalies. appear to be of 
mixed race, but chiefly Caucasian. The Caffres and Hottentots, who 
live in the 8., are not pure Negroes. Some consider both to be quite 
distinct varieties ; others, a mixture of Negro and Malay. 

813. Population. — Perhaps near 200 millions. 1 
Religion, — Fetishism, Mahometanism, Christianity. 

The most degrading superstitions exist. Everything is made s 
fetish, or god. among 1 some Negro tribes ; a stone, an animal, a tree; 
anything, in tact, which any one chooses to set aside as a fetish, is 
such to him ; and is worshipped, scolded, beaten, or thanked, accord* 
ing to the circumstances and feelings of the worshipper. To the 
national fetishes or divinities, human sacrifices are often made. 

Mahometanism prevails in the N. half of Afrioa, including Soudan, 
and on the E. coast ; fetishism in the 8. half, including Guinea sad 
Senegambia ; Christianity in the European colonies ; and a most 
corrupted form of it in Abyssinia, among the Copts of Egypt, sod 
in some parts of Lower Guinea, under the influence of Portugal 

1 The around nut I- a kind of bean, the pod of which during growth and ripen In*, wort* 
IU way into the ft ound (810). *^ ^' 

i JLJ.lLT u<1 »S i , » ntr1 *** wh 1? n0 <*«»?• ca» »e taken the amount of population must be eon- 

£££h f^^S l iTZ^^^°^ §m ™" P ° puSouMt Afficalanow know* 
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814. Miscellaneous Observations, — Africa vxratrasts strongly with 
Asia ; uniformity being the characteristic of Africa, and diversity of 
Asia, as regards climate, soil, and productions. 

The people are very low in the scale of civilization ; agriculture 
and manufactures being in parts almost unknown, and in most parts 
of the very rudest kind. The unbroken nature of the coast, the 
want of large rivers, and its vast deserts, must always present great 
difficulties to a very extensive commerce, either internal or external. 
The exports are chiefly gold, ivory, and slaves. Slavery and the 
slave-trade exist almost everywhere. The slaves are mostly prison- 
ers made in war ; for the petty princes are constantly at war ; the 
object of which is not the acquisition of territory, but men. 

EXERCISE XXXIX. 

"Note.— Every place is to be found out, ami marked on a map of the pupiVs draw- 
ing, or the name is to be inserted on a blank map, either in full or contracted. 

Draw Africa. Explain the name. Latitude of N. and 8. points P 
[Longitude of JE7. and W. ? Boundaries? Length ? Breadth? Sq. 
miles? 

Characterize the coast. Its length? A consequence of its peculiar 
coast ? Mention the chief parts of the sea, and say with what each 
is connected. Straits ? Capes ? Explain the names where given. 

Chief islands ? Give particulars of each. Chief mountain ranges ? 
The height of such as are known ? Characterize N. Africa generally ; 
S. Africa ; the mts. Give particulars of Atlas, and the mts. of Abys- 
sinia. Where are there volcanoes ? Earthquakes ? 

Characterize Africa as regards rivers. Name the chief. What 
parts do they drain ? — their course ? Give length and tributaries 
where stated, and explain the names. Give particular of the Nile, 
Niger, Senegal, and Gambia. Chief lakes ? Size of L. Tchad ? 

Characterize the climate. Give particulars. Account for the 
climate. Explain the Harmattan and Khamseen ; the dry and rainy 
seasons. The hottest countries on the globe ? The state of Sene- 
gambia and Upper Guinea during the rainy season ? 

Characterize the soil, distinguishing the barren and fertile parts. 
Name of the S. steppes ? Give particulars of the Great Desert. A 
consequence of the excessive sterility and fertility of Africa ? 

Characterize the wild animals. Name the chief quadrupeds, birds, 
reptiles, and insects. Compare the utility of African animals with 
others. Animals abounding in the rivers? Give some particulars 
of the domestic animals. 

Characterize the forests. Name some remarkable forest-trees. 
Give particulars. Where is vegetation luxuriant? Give a proof of 
it. The sort of plants found in the desert ? — in S. Africa ? State of 
vegetation in dry season ? Chief objects cultivated ? Where ? 

Characterize the minerals. Give some particulars of the chief. 

African races ? Where found ? Population ? Number to sq. in. 
Religion ? Where is each professed ? Give particulars of each. 

Contrast Africa with Asia. State of civilization of Africans? 
Give | roots of this. A great disadvantage as regards commerce ? 
Chief exports ? How are the slaves mostly obtained ? 
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EGYPT. 

815. Divisions. — Bahari, 1 the Delta, or Lower 
Egypt; Vostani, or Middle Egypt; Said, or Upper 
Egypt. 2 Egypt Proper, 175,000 sq. m., with its 
dependencies, above one million sq. m. 

816. Agriculture. — Only in the valley of the Kile, 
and part of the Delta. Itice, wheat, beans, sugar, 
cotton, indigo, date, are cultivated. 

There are two sorts of cultivation to be noted : — First, the culti- 
vation of the land subject only to tbe annual inundation of the Nile. 
Corn is grown in such parts. Second, that of the ground which on 
be repeatedly or constantly irrigated. Rice, the cotton shrub, &c, an 
cultivated in such parts. This artificial irrigation is secured by 
numerous canals, dykes, and locks. The water tills the canals at tti 
time of inundation, and is prevented from returning by tbe lock*. 
It is supplied to the land bv buckets, water-wheels, sluices, &c. 

As rain seldom falls in Egypt, — only once or twice in the year in 
Upper Egypt, — there is no cultivation beyond the part to which the 
overflowing of the Nile can reach, or that to which water can be 
conveyed artificially. There are very heavy dews at night. 

AU the land belongs to tbe Khedives, who receive a certain pro- 
portion of the produce as rent. The cultivators are called Fellahs. 

817. Manufactures. — Improving. Cotton, &c. 
Commerce. — Considerable, by sea and caravan. 

Imports. — Cotton and silk goods, hardware and 
machinery, earthenware, copper, and coal. 

Exports. — Corn and beans, raw cotton and silk, 
gums, manufacture of- goats' hair. 

The commerce is mostly with England ; then with Turkey, Austria, 
and France. 

Ports. — Alexandria, Damietta, Suez. 

Many of the products of Africa, such as ivory, ostrich feathers, 
senna, &c. , are brought to Egypt, and there exchanged for European 
goods. These, with cotton and other agricultural produce, are largely 
exported to Europe. There has been a considerable trade in slaves, 
and it is to be feared that a covert trade still exists. 

* Bahari means the maritime province. It ia from the Arabic bahr, water 
or tea. 

9 The artificial batching of eggs, in immense numbers, in ovens, is a singular 
nsnge of this country. So, too, is the custom of carrying beehives on the Nile- 
it* "ht ** **^ nowers on the banks, and always return to the hives 
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818. Population. — 5,500,000; including Nubiaand 
other subject states, 17,000,000; Copts, Arabs, Turks. 

The Copts are the original inhabitants. Of the Arabs many are nomadic ; 
these are called Bedoueens. The language generally spoken u Arabic. The 
Europeans are called Franks. 

Beyond Nubia the connection of the subject states, Darfur, Kardofan,&c, 
reaching to the Equator, is very weak. These were acquired by the-English- 
men Sir Samuel Baker and Colonel Gordon, for Egypt and for the suppression 
of the slave trade. 

818.* Internal Communication. — By the Nile ; 
by caravans across the deserts. The Overland Boute 
to India by the railway from 'Alexandria, through 
Cairo, to Suez. Suez Canal from Port Said on the 
Mediterranean to Suez on the Eed Sea (92 m.), 
navigable by sea-going vessels. 

819. Army. Navy. — Very considerable. 
Revenue.— £8,000,000. Debt.— £100,000,000. 

820. Religion. — Mahometan and Christian. 

The Copts and Franks are Christians, but seven-eighths of the population 
are Mahometans. 

821. Government — Despotic, an hereditary 
Khedive. 

The Khedive 1 is nominally subject to the Sultan of Turkey, to whom he 
pays tribute. Mehemet Ali (died 1849) established the Autonomy (self- 
government) of Egypt, which has made much progress under the control 
of himself and his successors. A more effective check is found in the Con- 
trollers-General of England and France. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — The Plague is prevalent. So, too, are diseases 
of the eyes, and even total blindness. Pyramids, sphinxes, and temples 
abound ; the remains of a civilization long anterior to that of Greece or Borne. 

822. Towns.— Of 350,000 inhabitants; C&ira 
200,000 ; Alexandria. 

20,000 ; Dami<Stta, Kos<5tta, Siout'. 

Caibo,2 near the E. bank of the Kile.— Capital ; 350,000 lnhabitanti ; forti- 
fied ; irregular ; beautiful mosques ; Joseph's wells, 300 feet deep ; Nile meter ; 
manufactures ; trade ; pyramids of Jireh on the other side of the Nile, — the 
largest, that of Cheops, 'being 460 feet high, and covering thirteen acres. 

Alexandria.' — Chief port ; residence of European Consuls ; at the time of 
Augustus contained near a million of inhabitants. Aboukir (oo).— Battle of 
the Mile, in which Nelson destroyed the French Fleet. Damiktta. — Trade 
in rice, which is grown largely in neighbourhood. Siout'.— Arrival or de- 
parture of caravans for and from the interior of Africa. Esneh. — Opium trade. 

Suez. — Steam communication with India. Canal connecting the Medi- 
terranean with the Bed Sea. Ismalta, on the canal midway between Port 
Said and Suez. Railway to Alexandria, through Cairo. Thebes.— Magnifi- 
cent ruins; Memnon. Assouan, near Cataract of Nile. Siwah. — Oasis;, 
once containing famous temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

l In full,Ehidiv-el-Misr, i.e., King of Egypt. 

9 El Kahirah means the victorious. * Named from Alexander the Great* 
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NUBIA. 

823. Agriculture. — As in Egypt, only in valley of 
Nile. Rude irrigation by water-wheels. Dourra, 
dates, senna, tamarind, cultivated. 

By far the greater part is desert, traversed by Bedoueen Arabs. 

824. Commerce in slaves and senna. 

825. Religion. — Mahometan, formerly Christian. 

The whole of Nubia, including Sennaar, and Kordofan, though 
governed by various native chiefs, is tributary to the Pacha of Egypt 
The conquest was made by Ismael Pacha, in 1819, and the two suc- 
ceeding years. Many of the towns were destroyed. As in Egypt, 
there are ruins of temples, columns, and pyramids, covered with 
hieroglyphics. These are most abundant between the Tacazze and 
the main stream of the Nile, which is supposed to be the ancient Meroe. 

Towns. — Sennaa'r.— Capital of the country of the same name. 

She'ndi. — Important caravan station. Al Obeid'. — Capital of 
Kordofan. Khartoum, New Dongo'la, Dear. 

Suaxim. — Port ; garrisoned by the Scherif of Mecca. 



ABYSSINIA. 1 

826. Agriculture. — Much greater portion of fertile 
land than in Egypt or Nubia. Different kinds of 
corn, tamarind, date, coffee, cultivated. 

The great elevation of the soil (802), the very heavy rains, which last from 
April to October, and the numerous streams,* are the causes of the com- 
parative abundance of fertile land. Still there are large desert tracts, 
especially towards the sea. Coffee is indigenous to Abyssinia. During long 
iourneys it is often used as an article of food. 

827. Commerce. Imports. — Eaw silk and cotton, 
metals, leather. Exports. — Ivory, gold, slaves. 

828. Population. — 3,500,000. Government. — By 
a King called Negus, but who has no real power. 

The country, long the scene of civil wars, now consists of several nearly 
independent states. Owing to these contests, two tribes of cruel and savsg» 
negroes— the (fellas on the tf., s and the Shangallas on the N. FT.— often man 
irruptions, and carry off the crops and herds. 

In 1868 a war was made by England against Theodore, a roan of talent, bat 
a cruel despot, who had imprisoned ana maltreated some British subjects. 
The war ended as soon as it began by the taking of the fortress Magdala and 
the death of the king. 

i Abytrinia means mixed people. It wasriven by the Arabs, as showing thai 
tap people mr* not of pure Arab blood. The native name is Itiopia, or Goes. 
S? 10 * 4i»°* ,Tered the source of that branch of the Nile called the Blue Hirer. 
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829. Religion. — Christian ; but with many Jewish 
and even pagan practices. Many Jews. 1 

The Abyssinians rank very low in civilization and morality. They 
occasionally, at least, eat raw flesh and drink warm blood. 

Towns. — Gondar. — Capital ; 20,000 inn. Ax'um. — Former cap. ; 
still the crowning-place of the kings. Massowa. — Port on the Bed Sea. 

Along the dry, hot region of the Bed Sea, both in Nubia and 
Abyssinia, live the wretched people to whom the name of Tr6glo- 
d ytes s has been given. 

BARBARY STATES. 3 

830. Divisions. — 



STATES. 


CAFITAL8. 


STATES. 


CAPITALS. 


Morocco 


Morocco 


Tripoli 


Tripoli 


Algeria 


Algiers 


Fez Kan 


Mourzouk 


Tunis 


Tunis 


Barca 


Bengazi 



It thus includes the states from Egypt to the Atlantic. Fezzan and 
Barca are often not included, but they are now dependent on Tripoli. 
Barbary is not one state, but several, with little or no political union 
between them. In Morocco and Algiers the country between the 
Atlas Mto. and the Mediterranean is called the Tell. This is for the 
most part very fertile, and is either cultivated or covered witfc forests. 
This was the district whioh supplied so much corn to the Rouians as 
to be one of the so-called " granaries " of the ancient world. 

Algiers, or Algeria, a French possession since 1830, is divided 
into three departments, named after their chief towns, 

Algiers Constantina Oran 

831. Agriculture. — Rude. Wheat, dourra, rice, 
dates, olive, cultivated. The rearing of horses and 
cattle very important, especially in Algiers. 

A great part of Barbary, especially in the E. t is desert. Morocco 
is the most fertile. Even with its poor agriculture, it still exports 
wheat to Spain. Where well watered the fertility is extreme, and 
three crops are commonly obtained yearly. The horses are very 
valuable; the sheep have remarkably fine wool; and the gpats supply 
the skins of which the well-known "morocco " leather is made. 

The cultivation and exportation of corn, tobacco, and cotton have 
largely increased of late in Algeria. 

832. Manufactures. — Unimportant. Leather, 
carpets, arms. 

1 Some centuries before Christ it appears that a colony of Jews was settled here. 
They were called Falasjan. whioh means exiled. They remained independent, pre- 
serving their own laws, religion, and language till recently. It has been thought 
that they were some who escaped from the Assyrian and Babylonian conquests. 

* From their living in caves: trdgli (rp<»y\nU <* cave, and duo (to*). / enter. 

* Barbarp, the name given to the N. or Africa, isso called from the Berbers, who 
formed the tralk of the people before the conquest of the country by the 8aracens. 
It, as well as the Great Desert, being W. of Egypt, is called El M oghreb t the West 
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833. Commerce. — Considerable. Imports. — Cotton 
and woollen goods, hardware, spicesl Exports. — 
Wool, hides, leather, ivory, corn, cattle, tobacco. 

The inhabitants were, till lately, notorious for their piracy, 
especially the Moors and the Algerines. This has, however, been put 
an end to by the chastisements they have received from the English, 
Americans, Spaniards, and by the French taking possession of Algiers. 

There is considerable trade with the interior of Africa by means of 
caravans, which travel south as far as Timbuctoo, and east even to 
Mecca in Arabia. The trade of Algiers with France is considerable. 

834. Population.— 12,000,000 :— Morocco, 7 ; Al- 
giers, 3 ; Tunis, 2 ; Tripoli, 1. 

In Algeria are 300,000 European colonists, chiefly French. 

835. Government. — Absolute, except in Algiers. 

There is an Emperor or Sultan of Morocco, 1 a Bey of Tunis, and 
a Pacha of Tripoli. Algiers belongs to France ; Tunis and Tripoli, 
in name at lease, form part of the Turkish empire. 

836. Religion. — Mahometan. 

The Sultan of Morocco is the head of the Mahometan religion in 
the West, and as such has considerable influence in the neighbouring 
regions. 

The Jews and Christians are much oppressed. The Jews are 
nevertheless, very wealthy and almost govern the trade of the 
country. In Morocco especially, which has been termed the " China 
of the "West," there is great dislike of foreigners. 

2 owns. — In Morocco. — Morocco. — Capital; 30,000 inhabitants. 
Fez.— 100,000. Tangier.— Trade with Gibraltar, which it sup. 
plies with cattle. Sale's, Me'kixez, Kaba'tt, Mogad6&b. Ta'filet. 
— Famous for dates, 2 and the manufacture of the finest leather. On 
caravan route from Fez to Timbucto6. 

In Algiers. — Algiers. 8 — Capital, 50,000 inhabitants ; bombarded 
by Jjord Exmouth in 1817 ; after which, the Christian slaves were 
liberated ; taken by the French in 1830. Ob'an, Constanti'xa, 
B6na. T^e'mezen. 

In Tunis. — Tunis. — Capital; 130,000 inhabitants; near the site 
of Carthage ; great trade. Kai'rwan. 

In Tripoli.* — Tripoli.— Capital ; plague. Brnga'xi, capital of 
Barca. "Mouuzouk (oo) 9 capital of Fezzan. Rendezvous of caravans 
for Cairo, Tunis, Tripoli, and TimbuQtoo. 

The emperor is so absolute, that ho can, without any stretch of authority, take ever?* 




"*lJ> oa ?. w . *"* common treasure or the Mussulmans." 
a The district 8. of Atlis is often culled Belad at J« id, th* country of date*. 
? W* 1 ?.* V2* «**•=•*■«» '*« island ; now joined to the mainland by a mole. 
wL^^?*^ '*««, and polis, a city. It was named from three lane town* that 
were once round there. 80 Barca was named, from five chief towns. PmUmoU: utmtt Urn, 
and poRt a etfy. The ruin* of these cities may be seen. VW * ***"' ** 
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SAHARA, 1 ob GREAT DESERT. 

837. Extent.— 2,500,000 sq. m. ; the X. part called 
the Libyan Desert ; the W. 9 the SaheL Peopled * by 
Moors in W. ; Tuaricks, descended from the Berbers, 
in the centre ; and Tibboos, of Negro race, in E. 

Almost all the inhabitants are nomadic. There are a few small 
towns on the caravan routes, and in the larger oases ; where, also, there 
is a little agriculture, and more cattle-rearing. All are Mahometans. 

338. Corn/merce. — By caravans, consisting of men 
and camels. Exports. — Salt, gum, ostrich feathers. 

The desert is crossed for the purpose of carrying on the trade 
between the centre and the N. of Africa. The chief routes are from 
Tunis and Tripoli, through Fezzan, to Bornou ; from Fez toTimbuc- 
too ; and from Fezzan to Wara, in Dar Saley. Caravans do not take a 
direct route, but are forced to make their way to the wells, so that the 
worst parts of the desert are never crossed. Including stoppages, the 
journey from Fez to Timbuctoo takes 100 days. The provisions are 
chiefly water, dates, and barley meaL The dangers to which travellers 
are exposed in crossing the desert are robbery; 9 losing their w y, 
in which case they probably die of hunger or thirst; finding the 
•prxnys dried up ; being ourted by a sand storm ; or suffocated by tJU 
burning sitnoom. Caravans consisting of some thousands of men- and 
3amels have, from these causes, been entirely lost. 

Towns. — TiBisTi, Bilma, A&owan. 

EXERCISE XL. 

Draw a map of N. Africa ; i.e., from C. Guardafui to the Bight of 
Biafra. Boundaries of Egypt ? Great divisions P Where is agricul- 
ture practised ? Chief objects cultivated ? Give particulars of the 
cultivation. Characterize the manufactures and commerce. Give 
particulars. Ports P Give particulars of the population, army, navy , 
religion, government. Name some prevalent diseases. Proofs of its early 
civilisation ? The capital P Give particulars of it, and Alexandria, 
Aboukir, Damietta, 8iout, Esneh, Suez, Thebes, Assouan, Siwah. 

Give particulars of the agriculture, commerce, religion, and govern- 
ment of Nubia. Chief towns P Where are the ruins most abundant P 

Give particulars of the apiculture, commerce, population, govern- 
nent, religion, and civilization of Abyssinia. Capital P Other towns P 

Name the States of Barbary. Give particulars of the agriculture* 
manufactures, commerce, population, government, religion* Name 
the capital of each State. Other towns P Give particulars. 

Extent of the Great Desert P Give particulars of its parts* people, 
commerce, caravan routes, dangers, towns. 

l Sahara (or Zahra) is an Arabia word, meaning Desert. 

• The whole population is extremely small. The caravan*, in ions porta, g» day 
after day without teeing a human being or h abitation, S To obyiate this, a sum 
ux money is paid to the tribe through whose temtery the caravan passed. 
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SENEGA'KBIA' AND GUINEA. 

HSU. Divisions. — Many Negro States; the chief- 

"pptr Ouinta. Capital*. Lmetr Guinea. Capital* _ 

Ainimtfle Comisaie Loinjo Lorngo, or Booali 

Dahomey Abomey C6ngo Congo, or Sun Salvador 

Benin Benin Angola Loinda 

Biifra Bengufla Benguila 

The ooast of Upper Guinea is known also by the namd, Sierti 
Leone Const, Grain Coast, Ivor; Coast, Gold Coast, Slave Coast 

The English have the colony of Sierra Leone, capital Freetown ;' 
settlements on the Gambia, capital Bathurst ; some forts on the Gold 
Coast, the chief, Cape Coast Castle, and now including Elmim 
acquired from the Dutch ; Lara, on an inland off the Slave Coast 
the French, the islands of Fort St. Louis, Goree, &c The Pom. 
fusee have numerous settlement* in the coaat of Lover Guinea. 

In all the above placesTJle ntsniDerof Euiiraeana is null, and the 
number of the natives under theij direct control is not large ; bnt their 
influence exerts itself over a considerable extent of country, eapeeiallj 
along the west . "The British territory" (on the Gold Coast), "strictly 
speaking, is limited to the Forts, and to the distance of a cannon shot 
around them, bat British influence and jurisdiction extend over an 
area variously estimated at from 6, 000 to 8,000 square miles. Justice 



United States, to serve as a place to which/two" Negroes might resort. 

840. Agriculture. — Manufactures. — Very rude 
Few domestic animals. Tarn, banana, rice, palms ot 
different sorts, maize, dourra, and the ground-nut 
and other beans, are cultivated. 

The ground-nut (810) Is used as food, and in the preparation of i 
valuable oil. 

841. Imports. — Cotton goods, arms, gunpowder, 
spirits. Etx>port8. — Slaves, gold, palm oil ivory, 
gums, cowries. 

The slave -trade, though declared piracy by most civilised natiotii 
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is yet vjry active. The native princes often go to war solely for the 
purpose of making prisoners, whom they dispose of as slaves. A large 
proportion die on their passage across the Atlantic; and the' horrors 
of this middle passage, to those who survive, can scarcely he con- 
reived. The gums axe obtained chiefly from the large forests of 
acacia trees in the 2?. of Senegambia. Cowries are shells, nsed as 
coins, not only in Africa, but also in parts of the JB. Indies. 

842. Ooverwment — Despotic. 

Among the tribes in the if. of Senegambia, public opinion in some 
degree checks the power of their princes. But in Upper and Lower 
Guinea may be found the most unmitigated tyranny m the world. 1 

The government is generally hereditary, but descends not as with 
us, from father to son, but from brother to brother. 

843. Religion. — Fetishism. Human sacrifices. 

The Moors, and some Negroes in the N. of Senegambia, are Ma- 
hometans. In Lower Guinea, where the Portuguese have influence, 
the Negroes profess Christianity, but mixed with idolatrous practices. 

Abombt. — Palace, guarded by from 800 to 1,000 women. 

Bknin. — Exports from 3,000 to 4,000 slaves annually; in market, 
dogs' flesh, roast monkey, bats, and lizards, are sold. Coomassik. — 
Trade between coast and interior. Cameroon Mountains. 

Abbboxttta. — A large modern town; inhabitants opposed to tko 
slave trade. Several thousand liberated slaves. 

Coomassib. — Taken and destroyed by the English in 1874. 

Of the coast between Lower Guinea and Cape Colony little is 
known, but that it is difficult of access, barren, and thinly peopled. 



SOUDAN, 1 or NIGRITIA. 
844. Divisions. — Many Negro States, from the 
3ouroes of the Senegal to Darfur ; the chief— 

States. CHUfTtvnu. 

tiambarra Jonneh, Sego 

Timbucto6 Timbucto6 

Borgoo Boosa, Kiama 

CJowsa, or Emp. Sackatoo, Zariya, 

of Fell&ahs Kanoo, Rabba 



State*. Chief Towm. 

Bornot«(00),KA- Angornou, Kowkt 
nem,&Mandari (oo),Maoo, Mora 
Begharmi Mesna 

DarSaley' Warra 
Darftnr (m) Cobbe 



1 Even the ministers of the King of Dahomey Approach him crawling, and rolling 
tbeir heads from time to time in the dust. A consequence of this unlimited poaec 
is the most appalling cruelty. The king, on days of ceremony, walks on the bleed, 
log heads of prisoners or others who hare been killed. At his death his wives kin 
each other, and a large number of his subjects are put to death ; his tomb, too, is 
constructed of earth mixed with human blood. At stated times, too, his tomb is 
surrounded by new-made corpses and bloody heads impaled on stakes. This des- 
potism sometimes shows itself in a most capricious way. In one of the 8tates.it 
u the custom, whenever the prince sneeses, for his nearest attendant to. cjap ma 
hands ; this is done then by the next, and the next, throughout his court; then it 
reaches the town, and at last ends in a universal clapping. 

' In full, Btkd-d-8oudat\. Both that and NigrUia mean Country of tfo JV«jrrae» 
In the B., however, many of the inhabitants are of Arab or Berber descent. The 
*'»Uatctfis **m to be Arab-s * Dor me*e» lend / Bar-fur, the land of tbejoorj 
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845. Generally fertile, except in E. Agriculture 
and cattle-rearing. Some rude manufactures, as 
weaving, tanning, working of metals. Trade by 
caravans, in slaves, gold dust, ivory, ostrich feathers, 
salt, arms, European goods. 

Government. — In most States despotic. 

Religion. — Mahometanism, but Fetishism in parts. 

The Sultan of Saokatoo, or Howsa, is the most powerful sovereign 
of Nigritia, and, next to him, the King of Bornou. The people of 
Nigritia are more civilized than those of Senegambia and Guinea. In 
many parts, cowries and indigo are used as money. 

Saokatoo,— 80,000 inh. ; cap. of Howsa, ana largest town of 
Nigritia ; Clapperton died here. KInoo. — Caravan trade, especially 
in slaves. Timbuotoo. — Once oap. of a vast empire, which included 
a great part of Nigritia ; great trade, but a tribute paid to the Tuaricks, 
to prevent their robbing the caravans. Sbgo. — Discovery by Mnnfo 
Park of the long-sought majestio Niger, wide as the Thames at 
Westminster. Boosa. — Mungo Park drowned in Niger. 



BEITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 




846. Colonial South Africa consists of— 




EXTENT SQ. M. ZNHABITA5TS. 


Capk Colony' Proper (G) 200,000 


720,000 


♦British Caffraria 8,500 


90,000 


♦FlNGOLAND, NO MAN'S LAND 


140,000 


♦Basptoland (Ag) 8,500 


270,000 


♦West Griqualand (Ad) 17,000 


45,000 


Natal 18,000 


320,000 


Trans-Vaal 115,000 


300,000 



The population ii very mixed, being of Dutch, English, German, and Irenes 
blood, besides the numerous Hottentots and Calfres. 

Only Cape Colony, Natal, and the Trans-Vaal are Colonies. The 
Government of West Griqua Land is an Administration, of Basato 
Land an Agency, the Administrator and the Agent being appointed 
by the Governor of C. Colony. 

In Extent Cape Colony Proper is about the size of France, and is 
population about three-quarters of a million; which is about the 
half of Colonial South Africa, English and Dutch. 

' It was established by the Dutch in 1050, bat taken by the English in 1W 
With its dependencies,* not including the Trans-Vaal, the extent is above 2JM* 
sq. m.. and Its pop above If million. The Dutch, long before the Colony pa*c4 
into the hands or the English, discontented with the Government, began their 
ryatem of " trekking." <.«., setting out on their travels to get beyond the reach of 
control, and settle down where they might have their own way. Since it lui 
been an English Colony, the abolition of slavery in 1883 has been a grievance, is 
the natives were in that condition, and the Dutch Colonists resent any inter- 
ference between thtmselves and their n servants." 
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Cape Colony Proper occupies the south-west corner, with the 
Atlantic on its W. coast, and the 8. Indian Ocean on its 8. coast. 
Between C. Colony on the 8. ooast and the great Kei B. i* British 
Kaffraria, and between this and Natal is Kaffir Land, called also 
No Man's Land, and Fingo Land, while Basuto Land lies between 
this and the river Caledon. West Griqua Land lies north and east 
of the junction of the Nu Gareep and Ky Gareep. 

Agriculture. — European sorts of corn, and vine, 
the chief cultivation ; much sheep and cattle rearing. 

There are numerous small, rapid rivers on the coast, but in the interior 
there is a want of water. The high plains or steppes between the mountain 
ranges of 8. Africa, called Karroos, afford abundant pasturage after, but only 
after, the heavy rains. Tor more than half the year the river beds are 
-without water. There is much land that is mere waste. The flora of 8. 
Africa is singularly beautiful ; the Cape heath, and other ornaments of our 
greenhouses, having been furnished by it. There is, however, a dearth of 
those plants more immediately useful to man. Wines moderate in quality, 
are rather extensively made. Besides the wine-growers, who are mostly of 
French descent, are the corn farmers fkorn-boers) and the cattle farmers 
(vee-boers). Sheep are numerous, wool being the chief export. 

A new kind of industry has arisen in 8. Africa, that of Ostrichrf arming. 
The ostrich is tamed and kept for the sake of its feathers, of which* a crop is 
plucked once a year. The young are hatched artificially in a sort of oven. 

847. Commerce. — Considerable. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods (cotton, woollen, 
leather, haberdashery, and clothing), hardware, and 
& India produce (coffee, sugar, rice). 

Exports. — Wool, much the most important, hides 
and skins, copper ore, ostrich feathers, ivory, wine. 

Fopidatum.— 720,000. 

Government. — A Governor and Parliament. 

Both Houses of Parliament are elected ; the Legislative Council, 
half for ten years, and half for five; the House of Assembly for five. 

Cape Town, on Table Bay.— 30,000 inhabitants ; fortified ; im- 
portant as a resting-place for vessels to and from E. Indies, which 
put in for provisions and for repairs ; regularly built ; observatory in 
the neighbonrhood ; the Table Mountain, so named from its shape 
and flat top. 1 Constantly.— Vineyards ; its grapes said to be the 
finest in the world, which its wine certainly is not. George 
Town ; Gbaham Town ; Post Elizabeth. 

West Griqua Land, capital Kimberley, is the 
country of the Diamond Fields. 

The first stone was discovered in 1867, since which, a population of diggers 
to the number of 60,000 has worked the " Fields/' and diamonds to the 
amount of several millions sterling have been collected, one of which, called 
the " Star of South Africa," was sold in its rough state for £11,200. 

i An atmospheric phenomenon occurring in the summer (Nov. to March)* with 
the south-east wind, Is as remarkable as " the Table " itself! This is a white cloud 
which rests on the table and conceals it. and the edge of which goes lower than 
the table top. and so is well-named the ''Table-cloth/' 
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The Tbans-Vaaij. 
847*. Trans-Veal was one of the Dutch free states. 
But the vats and difficulties' with the natives in- 
duced the settlers to seek British protection, and in 
1877 it became an English colony* 

It extendi from the H. Veal mi the 8. to the H. Limpopo on the «., irtli 
an area of above 100,001} iq. m., lie northern put lying within the Tropic oi 
Capricorn, and to In the Torrid Zone. At, however.lt la a table-land Iran 
2,000 to 3.000 feet high, and tun ranges of mtt., like the Dnkenlald, am 
8,000 feet, the eUnudet u> agreeable and the country healthy. Thenilli 
«i»d, prodnoicg excellent wheat. " the beat In Booth Africa." 

It lelooeely divided Into .flWM PeZd (High Land or Country), the intbini 
third of the colony oonunenoug at the B.Taal; Ban/ten Vtld (Tamctor 
Kiddle Land), the spurs and slopes on each aide of the mountain coiiii; 
Hatch Tt!d (Bnih or low Land), about ono-half the colony in the norUi ud 

Trans- Vaal is rich in minerals, including gold, 
copper, lead, iron, coal, and diamonds. 

The High Veld ia a, fine crazing country, the Middlo Veld GUn 
tor cultivation ; but nevertheless excellent orope of corn, Ao., n»j 
be got from the former, while the latter hai abundant and excellent 
pasture. The Low Veld being at leu elevation, and going further 
within the tropics, is much hotter, and bettor fitted for the Calais- 
tion of sugar, cotton, coffee, and other tropical praduota. 

The population about 300,000 ; one-sixth whites. 

The capital le Pretoria, and the other chief towna an LtydesbonJ, 
P oteahaf jtroom, and Eunttnburg. 

Port Natal, oe Natal.* 
848. 18,000 sq. m. ; 320,000 inhabitants. Sheep 

and cattle tearing. Sugar, cotton, maize, cultivated. 
Imports. — Cotton and woollen goods, haberdashery, 

clothes, hardware, machinery, flour, rice, coffee. 
Exports. — 'Wool and hides, ivory and ostrich 

feathers, sugar and arrowroot. „ 

" ta.— Capital. Dtjbhan. — Port. 
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The Orange Eiyeb Fbee State. 

849. It is so named from the Orange Biver (the 
Gareep), between the two great arms of which, the 
Ky (yellow) Gareep, 1 and the Nu (black) Gareep, it 
lies. It is an independent Republic which was 
formed by the Dutch Boers migrating (trekking) 
from the Old Cape Colony. 

The exports, wool, ivory, ostrich feathers, are, as well as the Imports, 
much like those of Gape Colony. 

Land op the Hottentots. 

850. N. of Cape Colony. Cattle-rearing, hunting, 
plunder. 

The Hottentots, perhaps, rank the lowest among men. Their 
groups of miserable hats are called kraals. The BoBgesmans, or 
Bushmen, are the most degraded even of the Hottentot tribes. 
Their personal appearance, and most filthy habits, excite invincible 
disgust. They eat furious insects, and the larvffi of insects, and the 
refuse of animals killed by the colonists. Many of them have no 
notions of religion. The missionaries have effected some good 
among them. 

Klaarwater. — 1,200 inhabitants ; neat missionary town. 

Caffeeland. 2 
NJS. of Cape Colony. Vast forests, sandy plains, 
and good pasture. Warlike. Cattle-rearing, hunting, 
plunder. Fetishism. 

The Caffers are much less barbarous than the Hottentots. Agri- 
culture and some rude manufactures are practised by some tribes, 
as the working of metals, and tanning. They live, too, in towns, 
the sites of which, however, they change. They are often at war 
with the colonists. Their chief weapon is the assegai. 

Speaking generally, we may say that the Hottentot Tribes live on 
the Atlantic side, and the Caffers on the Indian Ocean side. The 
Zulus are Caffers. 

Zulu Land lies north of Natal and east of the 
most 8. part of the Trans- Vaal. 

War of 1879 ; attack on British Camp by overwhelming numbers ; 
almost all its defenders out off ; two successive defeats destroyed the 
Zulu armies, and the king, Cetvwayo, was captured, and remains a 
captive, but not a prisoner, in a. Africa. 

i This is called by the Dutch also the Vaal, after a river of Holland. The 
Gareep wm by them called the Orange Biver after the eminent Dutch family of 
that name, one of whom was our William III. 

* The name Cafflar is of Arabic origin. It means itrtdel It was applied by the 
Arabs not merely to those whom we call patters, but to all the people of Africa 
who were not Mahometans. 
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THE EAST COAST. 
851. Divisions. — Natal Coast, Sofitla, Mozam- 
bique {eek), Zanguebar, Ajan, 1 Monomot&pa. English 
settlements on the Natal Coast ; Portuguese, be- 
tween Delag6a Bay and C. Delg£do; JV. of that, 
subject in some degree to the Sultan of Muscat (740). 

This coast is generally flat ; in some parts sandy, in others 
marshy, and unhealthy, at least to Europeans. The people are 
more enlightened than those of Lower Guinea. 

Commerce. — Chiefly with Arabia. Exports. — 
Gold, ivory, ambergris, frankincense, copal gum, 2 
slaves. Imports. — Cotton goods, beads, brass wire. 

Religion. — Fetishism in S. ; a corrupt Christianity 
in the Portuguese settlements; Mahometanism 
among the Arabs and Negroes of the N. 

Towns. — Moqado'xo. Meunda. — Once Portuguese, but now 
deserted. Mombas. Zanzibab or Zanguebar. — African capital 
of the Sultan or Imaum of Muscat. Emporium fox ivory. Mozam- 
bique. — Besidence of the Portuguese governor. Sbna, Sofala'. 
ZiMBAd.— Capital of Monomotapa. 

As in Lower Guinea, the Portuguese have some influence over 
the native tribes lying about their own settlements. 

EXERCISE XLI. 

Draw South Africa. Name the chief Negro States of ^tJppei 
Guinea, — of Lower Guinea. Give the capitals of each. The 
names given to parts of the coast of Upper Guinea ? Name the 
chief European settlements, and give particulars. Give par- 
ticulars of the agriculture, commerce, government, religion, 
chief towns. Characterize the W. coast. 

Of what does Soudan consist? Name the chief States, with 
their chief towns. Give particulars of the soil, agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, government, and religion. The most 
powerful sovereigns ? Compare it with Senegambia and Guinea. 
Give particulars of remarkable towns. 

Give particulars of the agriculture, oommerce, population, and 
chief towns of Cape Colony. Who established it ? Name and 
give particulars of other British Colonies. 

Describe the land of the Hottentots : the people. An interest' 
ing town? Describe Cafferland. Describe the Callers. Towns? 

The chief parts of the East Coast? What people have settle- 
ments upon it, and where ? Describe the country and the people. 
Give particulars of the commerce. Religion? Chief towns? 

mi^Sf^JEM^i!^ name « of distinct .States, but only of large districts of 

cEUi^^^fcrt 1 Wi™***** of which we are almit unacquainted, 
earths foSS SXftfiSS SS^J^ ^ "* * d0 * ° Ut ° f '* 
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PHYSICAL FEATUBE& 

852. Boundaries. — N., by the Arctic Ocean ; B. y 
by the Atlantic ; S., by the Antarctic ; W. 9 by the 
Pacific 

853. Extent. — 9,000 m. long; 3,300 wide; 
15,000,000 sq. m. ; N. America containing 7,500,000, 
S. America 6,500,000, and the islands 1,000,000. 

North and South America, which form two iwimAn«A peninsulas, 
are united by the Isthmus of Daubx, which is only 30 m. across 
in the narrowest part This isthmus is totally different in its cha- 
racter from the Isthmus of Sues, being composed of rugged granitic 
rocks, while the last is only a flat sandy plain. 

This estimate of the islands includes Greenland and Iceland. 

854. Coast. — More extensive than that of any of 
the great divisions, except Europe. 

Although there is considerable general resemblance in the shape 
of North and South America, yet the coast-line and indentations 
are much more extensive in the former than the latter. In- 
deed, 8. America has no largn openings into the land, except the 
mouths of its great rivers; wnile the irregularities of the coast of 
jV. America form the Peninsulas of Aliaska, California, Yucatan, 
Florida, Nova Scotia, Labrador, Melville, and Boothia. The great 
inland seas of the 2V. are of little use in commerce, as they have few 
inhabitants along their shores, and are covered with ice during most 
part of the year. On this account, though the North- West Passage 
to India is at last explored, it will probably be valuable only as 
increasing our geographical knowledge. 

. The fisheries of the JV. seas are very important ; whales, seals, tin 
walrus, narwal, herrings, &c, being most abundant On their shores , 
\oo, are found great quantities of drift timber, which has been 
Drought by the various currents. Cone-bearing trees, *.g., firs, 
larches, &c., are the most conrjnon; but species of trees growing 
around the Gulf of Mexico are also found. Greenland, Iceland, and 
Jan Mayen Isles, are in this way supplied with wood. 

The waters of the Gulf of Mexico are some degrees warmer than 
those of the ocean in the same latitude. The Gulf Stream, which 
rtms along the coast of N. America to Newfoundland, preserves thii 
uperior tenrperature throughout its course. 

i Americain named after a Florentine, Amerigo Vespucci, who Tisited the N. o iagt 
*f S. America in 1489, and on hia return to Europe published the first account of the 
newly discovered countriev. That continent was, however, discovered by Columbus 
in 1498 ; and 2V. America was discovered by Sebastian Cabot, in the employ 01 
Henry YIL of ^England, in 1497 : a year before the discovery of the continmt by 
SohunloL Most of the IP. Indian islands were discovered emno rrarw ear ter- 
(taaaahaal. now erJled Sac Salvador, was the nrst land discovered. This was in 149 • 
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855. Qulfs, Bays, Ac. — Baffin's Bay, Hudson's 
Bay with James's Bay and Chesterfield Inlet ; Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, Bay of Fundy, Delaware Bay, Che- 
sap^ak Bay, Gulf of Mexico with the Bay of Cam- 
p£ch6 ; the Caribbean Sea with the Bay of Hondu- 
ras, Gulfs of . D&rien, Maracaybo, and P&ria ; Bay of 
Panama, Gulf of California, Queen Charlottes 
Sound, Behring's Sea, or Sea of Kamtschatka. 

As almost all the openings into the land are on the JS. aide, and th« 
tidal Current travels W %y the tides of these seas are much higher than 
lb. the inland seas of the Old World which have a W. opening ; at, 
for instance, the Mediterranean and Baltic. In the B. of Fundy the 
tide rises 70 feet, which ia the highest anywhere known. 

Baffin's B. and* Hudson's B., and the parts of the sea connected 
with them, hare been called the Arctic Mediterranean; the 
name, Colombian Mhditemlanbaw, has been given to the G. of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, and their various parts, being in 
tome degree enclosed by the large arc of the W. India Is., which 
sxtend from Florida to the mouth of the Orinoco. 

856. Straits. — Davis's Strait, Barrow's Straits, 
Hudson's Straits, Strait of BeUeisle (ele), Bahama 
Channel, Windward Passage, Mona Passage, Magel- 
lan's 1 Straits, Straits of Le Maire, Behring's Straits. 

857. Capes. — In N. America, Farewell, Chudleigh, 
Charles, Race, Breton, Sable, Cod, Hatteras, Tancha 
or Sable, Catoche (posh), Gr&cios a Dios,* St. Anto- 
nio, Corri&ites, 3 St. Lucas, Mendocino, Prince of 
Wales, the most W. point, 168° W. ; Point Barrow 
the most N., 72° N. ; C. Bathurst ; — in S. America 
St Boque, Branco, the most E. point, 34° 27' W., 
Vvio (e), St. Antonio, Corrientes, 3 Froward, the most 
S. point, 54° S. ; Horn/ 58* 8. ; Pillar. 

The land stretches much farther N. and S. in the New than in the 
Old World; Point Barrow being 72? iV. and 0. Proward 64° S, 
which is 20° farther & than 0. Agulhas, the most S. Cape of Africa. 
Including the islands, America extends from above 80° JV. to 56° S. 

1 It was after tossing about in these Straits, that Magellan, on entering* the com* 
paratively quiet open sea, gave it the name of the Pacific Ooean. Ships now usually 
take the longer course through ton Straits of Lo M aire. a G ratios a Dios meana 
thanks to Qod. s Corrientes means currents. They are strong here. 

4 Named from Hoorn, a seaport of Holland, the native place ofSohouten, th« 
discoverer of this cape. 
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858. Inlands. — In the Atlantic, Newfoundland, C 
Breton I., Prince Edward's I. ; the Bermudas ; the 
West Indies, composed of the Bahdmas ; the Great 
Antilles , consisting of Cuba, Hayti or St. Domingo, 
Jamaica, and Porto Rico ; the Lesser Antilles, divided 
into the Leeward 1 Is., of which the chief are the 
Virgin Is., Guadeloupe (po) t and Dominica (e) 
and the Windward Is., of which the chief are Mar- 
tmique {eke), Barb&does, and Trinidad ; Joannes L. 
Falkland Is. 

In the Antarctic Ocean, Tierra del Fuego,* State* 
L, Desolation I. ; 8. Georgia, S. Orkneys, S. Shet- 
lands, Graham Land, Trinity Land. 

In the Pacific, the Patagonian Archipelago, of 
which the largest ia Wellington I. ; ChiJoe I., Juan 
Fernandez, Galapagos, Vancouver L, Queen Char- 
lotte's I., Prince of Wales L, Sitka, the Aleutian Is. 

In the Arctic Ocean, Greenland, Iceland, Cockburn 
I., Southampton I., North Somerset, Prince of Wales's 
L., King William's L., Victoria and Albert L., 
Banks' L., Prince Patrick L, Melville I., Bathurst 
I., Cornwallis I., North Devon. 

Greenland, often considered a part of the continent, is separated 
from it. Its N. limits are unknown. Graham and Trinity Land 
are sometimes called the Southern Continent. Except Greenland 
and Iceland, the islands of the Arctic and Antarctic oceans are nearly 
uninhabited. Immense numbers of waterfowl are found there in cer- 
tain parts of the year ; especially the penguin in the Antarctic Islands. 

Sir E. Parry reached lat. 82}°, being the point farthest N., and 
only 500 miles from the Pole. 

The S. Shetlands contain the lowest (80 ft. high) volcano known. 

The West India Islands are mostly mountainous and volcanic. 
They are subject to earthquakes and hurricanes. The Bahamas 
amount to several hundreds, but only twenty are inhabited. Great 
sandbanks (Great Bahama Bank, Little Bahama Bank, Key Sal 
&c), and numerous reefs and rocks lie around and among them, 
making the navigation very dangerous. The Bermudas (300) 
have only 16 uninhabited. 

i They are so named with regard to the prevailing tost vind Windward, to- 
ward* the icind, ie., eastward, or rather south-tarts Leeward, towards the lee, or 
part away from the wind, Le., westward. 

a That k Land of Wirt, It was so named on account of its active volcanoes. 
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859. Motmtains. — Mostly in the W. Chains re- 
markable for length, not breadth. 

In 8. America.— The Andes, 1 with Aft. Sorkta,* 
25,400 ft. IUimdni, 24,400 ft., and Chimborkzo, 21,400 
ft ; the Mts. of Guiana, 8,300 ft. ;— the Brazilian Mts, 
the principal chain the Serra do Espinh&zo, 8 8,000 ft. 

The Andes run uninterruptedly through 8. America from If. to 
S. t at a very inconsiderable distance from the W. coast. Indeed in 
the 8, of Chili and in Patagonia they form the coast-line ; and at the 
greatest distance (in about the middle of Chili) are about 100 m. 
from the sea. They leave the continent before they reach the ex- 
treme S. point, and are continued in the 8. islands of the Patagonian 
Archipelago and the W. and 8. coasts of Tierra del Fuego to C. 
Horn, which is about 3,000 ft. high. The 8. part of the range may 
be considered as a single chain, with one or two immense spurs pro- 
jecting eastward. But in other parts the range is double, and even 
triple, enclosing longitudinal valleys. At about 19° &, the range 
divides into two, and encloses a table-land near 13,000 ft. high, and 
on which is placed the lake Titicaca. The E. part is called the 
Eastern Cordillera, 4 and the W. t the Western Cordillera. They 
again unite in about 13° 8. It is in the former are found Sorata and 
Illimani, the highest mts. of the New World. 

Just under the Equator is the Table-land or Valley of Quito, at a 
height of about 9,000 ft., and around which are ranged a greater 
number of very high mts. than are found elsewhere; as Chimborazo 
and Pichinchaonthe 7P., and Cotopazi and Antisana on the .5. At about 
3° N. , the range is split into three divisions, which do not again 
unite. They are called, altogether, the Mts. of New Granada. The 
first, or Western Range, runs near the coast. It is the lowest of the 
three, and gradually diminishes in height, till, at the Isthmus of 
Panama, its elevation is only 600 feet. The Central Range separates 
the valley of the Magdalena from that of its chief tributary, the Cane*. 
It has several Nevados, or snow-capped heights. The Eastern Eangt 
proceeds N.E. to the E. of Lake Maracaybo. 

The Andes are only about 20 m. across in the extreme S. ; and 
where widest (across the E. and W. Cordilleras, including the valley 
of Titicaca), not more than 400 m. 

The Mts. of Guiana do not form a single chain, but seem to be a 
very irregular mass. East of the Serra doEspinhazo, in Brazil, a range 
skirts the coast, called the Serra do Mar ; 8 W. of it, a long irregular 
range occupies a great space, but is of inconsiderable elevation.* 

i Andes is from a Peruvian word, ante, meaning copper or metal, s There? 
nigh into, are called Nevada, which means snowy, as the Nevada de Sorata. 

i Sierra do Espinhazo means Back-bone range. A part of it is called Serra to 
rr TjJt e l t poid range. _ * Cordillera means girdle or chain, 

rZJE?£}. M n£ tim i Ran &- « Th «y !»»▼• bwn maaed Serra do* Vertentet, Le.. 
Turning Mt*. They form the watershed between the San Francisco. Parana, awl 
Paraguay on one side ; and the Amason, Tooantin, and Paranahiba/on the oUw. 
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860. In N. America. — The Rocky Mts., with Mt 
Hooker, Mt. Brown, and Mt. Murchison, all about 
1 6,000 ft. ; the Cordilleras of Mexico and Guatemala, 
with Popocatap&l, 17,700 ft, Orizaba, 17,400 ft. 
and Agua (wa), 15,000 ft. ; the Alleghany (e) Mts. f 
with Mt Washington, 6,200 ft ; the Ozark Mts., the 
Californian Mts., or Sierra Nevada ; Cascade Mts., 
with Mt Hood, 1 2,000 ft ; Maritime Range, with 
Mt. Fairweather, 14,700 ft., and Mt St Elias, 
18,000 ft. 

Notwithstanding a considerable depression at the Isthmus of 
Panama, and again in about lat. 32° N., the Rocky Mts. and the Mts. 
of Guatemala and Mexico may be considered as a continuation of the 
Andes. Together these form the longest range of mts. in the world, 
extending from G. Horn to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, the 
length being above 9,000 miles. A neat part of S. Mexico is a 
table-land, from 6,000 to 9,000 feec high, and the continuation of the 
range is rather through this table-land than the mountains upon it, 
which are very irregularly disposed. Farther N. the main range is 
called the Sierra Madre, 1 and still farther JV. the Sierra Verde; 1 
bevoncl which it is called the Rocky or Oregon Mts. 

*The Allcghanys, or Appalachian Mts., are about 1,200 m. long. 
They are higher in the N. than in the S. 

861. Volcanoes. — Numerous in the great W. moun- 
tain range of both continents. In the Andes, Anti- 
sana, 1 9,000 ft, the highest in the world ; Cotop&xi, 
1S,000 ft. ; Pichincha, 16,000 ft. ; in the Mts. of Guate- 
mala, Agua, 15,000 ft. ; inthe Mts. of Mexico/ Popo- 
(ratapetl, 3 17,700 ft. ; in the Maritime Range, Mt St. 
Elias, 18,000 ft ; in Iceland, Hecla. — Fearful Earth- 
quakes in the TT. and N. of S. America, in Guate- 
mala, Mexico, and the W. Indies. 

The volcanoes of the New World are higher and more terrific 
inan those of the Old. They are found at intervals in the great 
western chain from Tierra del Fuego, to Aliaska, and beyond that in 
ihe Aleutian Islands. There are 16 in the Chilian Andes, 6 in the 
Bolivian, 18 in the Colombian, 28 in the Mts. of Guatemala, 6 in the 

i Sierra Madre means Mother Range i Sierra Verde, Green Range. 

* One of the active volcanoes of Mexico, Jorullo, was formed in one night, in 
1756. It is 1,700 feet above the plain it stands on. which previous to the eraptioo 
was cultivated, being covered with sugar and indigo plantations. 

• Popocatepetl means Smoking Mi. 
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Mts. of Mexico, 4 on Alaska. 32 on the Aleutian Islands, and some 
between Mexico and Alaska. Active volcanoes exist also in the W. 
Indian islands of St. Vincent, Guadeloupe, and St. Kitts. Next to 
Java, the most powerful volcanic agency in the world seems to be if 
Mexico and in the Aleutian Islands. 

The volcanoes of the NW World do not generally eject lava, but 
only scoria and ashes. This probably arises from their great height, 
which causes the lava to become partially solid before it can reach 
the mouth of the crater. 

In no part of the world do earthquakes appear to be so frequent 
and destructive as in Chili, Peru, Colombia, Guatemala, and Mexico. 1 
Those of Cumana in 1797, of Caraccas in 1812, and of Valparaiso in 
1822, were the causes of a fearful loss of life and property. 1 

862. Plains. — Very extensive. The Mississippi 
and Mackenzie Plain in JV 7 ". America ; the A'mazou 
and La Plata Plain, and the Plain of the Ori- 
noco, in S. America. 

The Mississippi and Mackenzie Plain extends from the ArctiV 
Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Rocky Mts. to St. James's 
Bay, the Great Ijakes, and the Alleghany Mts. It is divided into 
two parts by rising ground of about 1,200 feet in height, in lat. 49\ 
which forms the watershed between the streams running -N. and 
those running S. 

The Amazon and La Plata Plain extends from the Mts. of Colombia 
and Guiana to the most S. point of the continent, and from the 
Andes to the Brazilian Mts. and the Atlantic. It is divided into two 
parts at about 20° S., by a rising ground which forms the watershed 
between the tributaries of the Amazon and the La Plata. 

The Plain of the Orinoco extends from the N. branches of the 
Andes to the Mts. of Guiana. 

Each of the two great plains is larger than Europe ; and with the 
exception of that of JV. Asia and part of Europe (705), they are the 
largest in the world. 

In If. America, parts of the Great Plain are known by the names 
of Prairies* or Savannahs.* In the N. or S. America the plains are 
called Llanos, and in the S. t Pampas. 

863. Rivers. — The largest in the world. 

1 In the districts most subject to earthquakes, the houses are very low, that 
they may the better resist au ordinary shock. 

2 In the earthquake of Cumana 40,000 persons were killed. That of Caracc-u 
was felt with different degrees of intensity in the Axores, Colombia, the It'. 
Indies, and the basin of the Mississippi. In that of Valparaiso, the coast line for 
50 miles was permanently raised 3 feet above its former level. In that of Liou, 
in 1746, the sea rushed upon the land, stranding four ships two miles from tin- 
shore, and on its return carried away the Port Callao, with all its inhabitant* 
(6,000) except about 200. 

» Prairie is the French for meadow ; sabana, the Spanish for a sheet , Llano, for 
level or plain; pampas is the native name fur the treeless plains of the S. 
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863.* In N. America, — Draining the Great Plain, 
and running S., the Mississippi, 1 4,400 m. ; tribs. on 
the right bank, Missouri, 3,100 m., which receives the 
Yellow-Stone and Platte; Arkansas, Bed Eiver; 2 
on the left bank, Illinois, Ohio, which receives the 
Tennessee : — running iV"., Mackenzie, tribs. Peace R, 
Athabasca ; Coppermine R, R. Back or Great Fish 
R : — running E, St. Lawrence, trib. the Ottawa ; 
Nelson, trib. Saskatchawan ; Churchill, trib. Beaver. 

Draining the country E. of Alleghanys, St. John, 
Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna ; E. of the Mexican 
Mts., Rio del Nortfe; 3 W. of Rocky Mts., Fraser, 
Columbia, trib. R Snake ; Colorado, 3 Sacramento. 

The Mississippi is- the second river in the world. The Missouri is, 
however, the main stream ; the distance- from its source to the sea 
l»eing considerably more than a thousand miles greater than that 
from the source of the Mississippi proper to the sea. The character 
of the two streams before they join is different, the Mississippi being 
clear, and the Missouri remarkably muddy. The latter is, too, 
longer, wider, and more rapid. The basin of the Mississippi, in- 
cluding all its tribs., is about 1,400,000 sq. m. It is navigable to 
nearly 3,000 m. from the sea. The great impediments to its navi- 
gation are trees imbedded in the river, 4 sandbars, the formation and 
removal of the islands, 5 the alterations and rapidity of the current, 
the latter being at the rate of 4 or 5 miles an hour. The delta which 
it forms is a low unhealthy swamp, a great part of which is covered 
with reeds, the hiding-place of numerous alligators. 

The St. Lawrence is remarkable for its great width, being between 
3 and 4 miles across at Montreal. Its length, from the source Of the 
K. Lewis, the longest tributary of Lake Superior, to Anticosti, is about 
2,000 m. ; but from the lower extremity of L. Ontario it is but 
700 m. 6 It is navigable for large ships as far as Quebec, and fot 
vessels of 600 tons burden to Montreal. 

Ssskatchawan and Bed R. flow into L. Winnipeg, whose waters 
are carried off by the R. Nelson, 

* Miuisippi means great river; Missi-soui, rmud river. The length as given 
above is measured from the source of the Missouri to the mouth of the Mississippi. 

2 So called from the red earth found in its waters. 

s Rio del Norte means river of the north. Colorado means coloured ; its 

waters are reddish. 

* If fixed, they are called snags, or planters ; if capable of an up and down motion, 
as ncted on by the stream, sawyers. 

s Islands are formed by the stream bursting through the land jutting into the rive*-; 
they are carried away by the force of the current, or they are changed into peninsulas 
by the channel between them and the bank being choked up by trees, &c. 

* It has been computed that the basin of the St. Lawrence, of course including 
the lakes, contains " more than the half of all the fresh water on this planet" 

R 
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864. In S. America. — Draining the Great Plain 
and running E. — the Am'azon 1 or M&ranon, 4,700 m., 
the largest river in the world, tribs. on the right 
bank, Yavari, Purus, Madeira, 2 2,000 m. ; Topajos, 
Xingu, and Tocantin, which receives the Aragitay : 
on the left bank, Yapura and Negro. 3 

Running & — Rio de la Plata, 4 2,500 m., formed by 
the Parani, and Uruguay. Tribs. of the Parana, the 
Paraguay, which receives the Pilcomayo and Ver- 
mejo {ay) ; Salado ; 5 Rivers Colorado and Negro. 

Draining the part N. of the Great Plain — Ori- 
noco, trib. Casiquiare ; and the Magdalena, trib. 
Cauca. E. of it, San Francisco. 

The Amazon rises in the Andes, at a spot not 60 m. from the 
Pacific. It has numerous tribs., one of which is as large as the 
Volga, and several larger than the greatest river of Western Europe. 
Its basin is 2,500,000 sq. m., i. *., two-thirds the size of Europe. It 
forms many islands in its course, and is navigable to the junction of 
the Tunguragua and Ucayala; and the navigation of the main 
stream and its tt&b*. is supposed to be near 50,000 m. It forms at 
its mouth the two large islands of Joannes and Caviana. The month 
S. of Joannes, called the R. Para, receives the Tocantin. 

The basin of the Rio de la Plata is 1,250,000 sq. m. Along the 
Paraguay it is navigable for above 1,000 m. from the sea ; but the 
Parana and the Uruguay are obstructed by falls, especially the latter. 
The navigation of the Rio de la Plata proper (that is, the great 
estuary) is rather difficult, owing to its shallowness, and the number 
of sandbanks, which are often shifting, and consequently changing 
the course of the currents. 

The Orinoco has many mouths, the chief of which is called Bocca 
de Navies. 6 The delta Is entirely inundated at certain periods of the 
year. 7 

1 It was so called because the Spaniard, Orellana, who first sailed along it, 
reported that-there were societies of armed women I Amasons) living on its banks. 
'•* Madeira means wood ox forest. It runs through an immense forest. 

3 Negro means black. 

4 Rio de la Plata means river of silver. In. strictness it is confined to the wide 
e3iuary formed by the Parana and the Uruguay ; but the name is now generally 
employed for the whole river system. 

s Salado means salt. A river running parallel to it, which does not reach tbe 
osa, ia called Rio Dolce, i. e., fresh-water river. 

c That is, Ships' Mouth. It is the most navigable month. 

7 At this time the Indians live either on platforms raised above the height the 
'•vater reaches to, or in the trees. It was from the quantity of water which Colum- 
bus found discharged by this river that he concluded that the country through 
which it ran was aoontinent. 
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As the shape of the two continents is nraeh ali ke, and th&ir mouii- 
uua ranges very similar, it follows that there is considerable resem- 
blance in their drainage. Thus the Mississipp is matthed by thf 
La Plata, both draining the S. part of the groat central plain of thou 
respective continents ; the St. Lawrence by the Amazon, both run- 
ning £. ; the Orinoco by the Nelson and Churchill, which drain the 
N.JS., and the Mackenzie by the Magdalena, which run N.W. In 
both continents, owing to the great mountain range being in the W. t 
all the largest rivers have an easterly course. As, however, the Rocky 
Mts. are at a much greater distance from the Pacific than are the 
Andes, there is room for the formation of two large rivers on the W. 
Bide of AT. America (the Columbia and the Colorado), while on the 
W. aide of JS. America there are but a few mountain torrents. 

Owing to the slight elevation of the watersheds of the great rivers 
of the plains, some of them have permanent communications with 
each other. Thus the Casiquiare, a trib. of tne Orinoco, is united to 
the E. Negro, a trib. of the Amazon, forming a navigable communi- 
cation between the two great streams. So, too, the Churchill joins 
the Mackenzie. After the rainy season, a junction is formed between 
the Mississippi and some of the feeders of L. Winnipeg. 

That part of the Eocky Mts. in about 41° or 42° contains the 
sources of several of the largest rivers ; e.g., Missouri, Yellow-JSlona. 
Platte, Arkansas, Rio del Norte, Colorado, and Columbia. 

Thiee of tne five great rivers of America — the Amazon, La Plala, 
and St* Lawrence — enter the sea by immense mouths, resembling 
gulfs; the other two, the Orinoco and Mississippi, have several 
meuths, and consequently form deltas* 1 Owing to the vast quantity 
of water they all bring down, their current is felt at a great distance 
from the shore ; that of the Amazon at more than 300 miles. Ships 
are passing through fresh water long before the land is in sight. 
All the above rivers, except the St. Lawrence, are subject to period- 
ical inundations, and they form bodies of water several thousand 
sq. m. in extent. Owing to their wide mouths, which open due .&. 
the tide rises in the Amazon and St Lawrence to a great height, and 
proceeds to a great distance. In the Amazon, 3 or 4 successive 
waves, from 10 to 12 ft high, rush up the stream with great noise 
And force. 

865. Lakes. — By far the largest in the world 
Superior, 30,000 sq. m., Huron* 25,000, Michigan, 
20,000, Erie, 10,000, Ontario, 7,000; Chainplain; 
W innipeg, 9,000 sq. m., Little Winnipeg, Deer L. ; 
Athabasca, L. of the Woods, Great Slave L^ 10,000, 

T Some of the channels communicating beween the months are stopped up bj 
floating islands, composed of rafts several miles long, formed of the timber float- 
log down the stream. 
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Great Bear L., 8,000, Nicaragua, 5,000, EUcaca 
<».000 sq. m., Maracaybo, Great Salt Lake. 

No continent possesses so many and so large lakes aa N. Amehcv, 
while S, America is remarkably destitute of them. 

Lakes Superior, Huron, and Michigan form, in fact, but one great 
lake, being by far the largest body of fresh water in the world 
They are about 900 ft. deep, and their surface 600 ft. above the 
level of the sea ; Huron being about 4 ft. lower than Michigan, 
and Michigan 14 ft. lower man Superior. 1 L. Superior is connected 
with the others by the rivet and falls of St. Mary. Between L 
Huron and L. Erie is the small L. St. Clair, which is connected 
with the former by the R. St. Clair, and with the latter by the E. 
Detroit,' each about 30 m. in length. L. Ontario is 334 ft. lower 
than L. Erie. They are connected by the R. Niagara (35 m. long), 
which descends at once 164 ft. at the celebrated Falls of Niagara, 1 
and 60 ft in the i m. above the Falls, and called the Rapids. The 
water of all the above lakes is discharged by the St. Lawrence. 

The waters of L.Nicaragua are discharged by the R. S. Juan. 4 L.Titi- 
naca is at an elevation of near 13,000 ft. L. Maracaybo is connected 
with the sea by a strait 3 m. wide. Its waters are nevertheless fresh, 
except when strong N. winds prevail, when they become brackish. 

Besides the above real lakes, large bodies ox water are formed in 
certain parts during the wet season, and to some of which the term 
lake has been applied. Thus, the Paraguay overflows and forma, 
between 16° and 20° &, a body of water some thousands of sq. m. in 
extent, called Lake Xaraves (*A). The nearest tribs. of the L. Win- 
nipeg and the Mississippi are also connected at certain seasons. 

America, on the whole, is remarkably well watered. The size of its 
rivers and lakes is a distinguishing feature of its Physical Geography 

866. Climate. — Temperature generally lower than 
in corresponding latitudes of the Old World. Every 
variety of temperature, owing to difference of latitude 
ind elevation. Sudden and violent changes in tem- 
perate zone ; extremes of wet and drought in torrid 
Hardly any rain in Peru or California, and some 
other parts W. of great mountain range. 

1 Superior means Upper. * Detroit means ttraU. 

* Just at the Falls the stream is divided by an island about 500 yards in width 
•ailed Goat Island. The Fall on the N. t or Canadian side, is called the Hone-Shoe 
Kail, and is about 009 yards wide ; that on the American about 200. It has been 
calculated that 113,000,000 gallons of water are precipitated every minute ; and it 
that is correct, it would be nearly as much water as is contained in one-fifth of ■ 
mile of the Thames at London Bridge, supposing the average depth there to bt 20 
ft and the width 1,000 ft. ; that is to say, as much water as there is between Lon- 
don Bridgo and the Tower.— 0-mi<no-ga-rah means, in the language of the Indians 
the tfumder a/ taster. 

4 Oa« pUn for connecting the Atlantio and Pacific is by this river *nd lake. Bat 
the rapids of some parts, and the shallows of others (being only 2 ft. deep in the 
orv season), seem to make the attempt (though not insuperable) very diiliculw 
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^ The low parts of the tropical countries unhealthy 
Yellow fever prevalent along the coasts of the Quit 
of Mexico, the Caribbean Sea, and the W. India 
Islands. Fearful hurricanes in the same regions, 
and in the Pampas of S. America. 

Magnetic Pole, 70° N. lat., 97° W. long. 

The W. coast of N. America seems to have about the same tern 
perature a& corresponding parts of Europe, and the E. coast that of 
£. Asia. But the great central plain is decidedly colder. This may 
arise — (1.) .Prom the position of the mts., which prevent the W. 
winds, which are usually warm winds, from reaching the plain. — 
(2.) From the small portion of the continent situate in the torrid 
sone, and the elevation of most of even that portion, and the extension 
of the land towards the Pole. — (3.) From the absence of mts. in the 
N. t so tnat nothing prevents the piercing winds of the Arctic regions 
from sweeping over the basin of the Mississippi even to the tropic 

On the N. snores of the great lakes of Canada, that is, considerably 
more 8. than London, the snow remains on the ground for sii 
months, and at present there is hardly any cultivation jY. of lat. 60". 
The summers are, notwithstanding, very hot In Mexico, Central 
America, and the Tropical Andes, every variety of climate and pro- 
ductions may be met with in a comparatively small space. The tops 
of the mts. may be covered with never-melting snow; half-way 
up there is found the climate of temperate regions; and in the 
plains the almost intolerable heat of the Torrid Zone. Some of the 
elevated table-lands within the tropics have a very equable climate. 
Thus Quito, at an elevation of 9,600 ft., and Mexico, of 7,400 ft, 
enjoy a perpetual spring. 

The Llanos of S. America are instances of the extremes of drought 
and wet. In the dry season, vegetation is parched up, and the 
animals not unfrequently die of hunger or thirst. The wild hon*» 
and asses scour over the plain in search of water, and often quench 
their thirst by sucking the moisture from the fleshy leaves of the 
cactus. It is not uncommon to find several of a herd lamed, from 
the thorns of the cactus entering the foot when kicked by the animal 
to open the leaf. In the wet season, some thousands of miles are 
flooded, and many of the animals are drowned. It is not uncommon 
to see the marks of the cayman's teeth in some of a herd, which were 
inflicted when the animal was swimming to the higher ground. 

The 8. of &. America is very cold and dry. Otherwise, as two 
thirds of the continent is within the tropics, it has a higher tempera 
ture than corresponding portions of JV. America. 

As in the Old World, the W. coasts of the temperate and Arctic 
wfHons are considerably warmer than those of the £• 

The climate seems to be ameliorating. This is probably owing to 
the clearing of the forests, so that the surface of the earth is more 
readily acted on by the sun's rays, and the snow sooner melted. 
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867. Soil — Generally fertile. Extremely so in the 
basin of the Amazon, and in that of the Mississippi 
except in the W. part. Owing to the severity of the 
climate, most of N. America, N. of lai 50°, is barren 
as is also the extreme S. of S. America. No extern 
sive hot deserts as in Africa and Asia. 

The treeless plain* of 2V. America, called Prairies or Savannah* 
ore fertile, being covered with grass, which grows to the height a 
■everal feet 1 Those of the Orinoco, called Llanos, are alternately 
dry, with a soil baked by the sun almost as hard as a atone, and 
after the rains fertile, with a most luxuriant crop of grass. Those 
& of 34" 8. are called Pampas: from 34° to 40 c being the Pampas 
of Buenos Ayres, and 6. of 40°, the Pampas of Patagonia. These 
pampas are all dry, rain seldom falling. A considerable portion ii 
tovered with grass ; but there are also sandy deserts, and in the 
extreme 2V., a salt desert of about 30,000 sq. m., called Leu Salinas. 

868. Wild Animals. — Mostly peculiar, and inferior 
to corresponding species of the Old World. — In S. 
America, — jaguar, puma, vampire bat, spectacled 
bear, chinchilla ; opossum ; tapir, horse ; ox, llama ; 
armadillo, sloth, ant-eater ; monkeys. 

In N. America. — Polar and grizzly bears, puma, 
wolf, fox, Newfoundland dog ; oeaver, racoon, and 
other fur animals ; bison, elk, musk-ox, moose-deer, 
reindeer, big-horned sheep, Rocky Mt. goat. 

The animals of Central America are generally the same ma those 
of 8. America^ Except such as are found in very cold regions, and 
can make their way on the ice, the animals of America are almost 
entirely unlike those of the Old World. There are numerous specie! 
of pouched, gnawing, and edentate animals. Most of the monkeys 
have prehensile tails ; they either have no thfimb, or it cannot be 
opposed to the fingers. 

At the discovery of America there were no Domestic Animals, 
except the llama. The various European sorts have been introduced, 
and are now common. The immense herds of wild hones and cattle 
which are found in 8, America, are descended from tame animtli 
introduced by the Spaniards, for both were unknown there at the tine 
Df the discovery by Columbus. 

The wild oxen of & America are bo abundant, that they an shot 
merely for their hides, and the bison of N. America for its tongue. 
The carcase is left for beasts or birds of prey, as being of no Tains. 

» Not the figure of wateriest and glowing sand-wastes meets na beta, but bona* 
J* 88 SiftM plains extend themselves to the horixon ; and instead of a sea of awl 
M»ere waves here a sea of vegetation.-Sfcto. KUhu OtOffraphU 
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Birds. — Condor, harpy eagle ; nandu, or American 
ostrich ; toucan, parrots, humming-bird, turkey, pas- 
senger pigeon. 

The condor, the largest of all flying birds, is foundin the Andes, 
and is seen at a height at which it might be supposed that the 
air would be too rare to support it. Many of the birds of America 
are distinguished for the splendour of their plumage, as the 
toucans, parrots, andhumming-birda. Turkeys are found in large 
numbers, and the passenger pigeons fly in flocks of hundreds of 
thousands of millions, darkening the country they pass over. 1 . 

Reptiles. — Alligator, boa-constrictor, rattlesnake, 
turtles, bull-frog. 

Alligators, or caymans, are found in the great rivers, within 
and near the tropics ; and two species of crocodiles in the W. 
Indies. The boa-constrictor is found only in the hot regions ; 
the rattle-snake has a wider range. Turtles abound on the shores 
of the W. Indies, and of the country around the G. of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea. The bull-frog is 8 or 9 in. long, and 3 
or 4 broad. It receives its name from its peculiar croaking. 

Fish, <6c. — Abundant* both on the coasts and in 
the rivers. Whale, walrus, seal ; 2 cod, herring ; elec- 
tric qaL 

The whale fishery of the Arctic coasts (Davis's Straits, Baffin's 
Bay, &c.) is the most important in the world. It is less so than 
formerly, from the diminution in the number of the whales, 
and their having retired to more inaccessible parts. 

In no part of the world are there so many cod as E. of 0. 
Breton, and on the banks of Newfoundland. The Great Bank 
Is above 350 m. long, and near 800 m. wide ; and the cod abounds 
in shoals, in consequence of the food it prefers being here so 
abundant. The gymnote, or electric eel, is more numerous in 
the Orinoco than elsewhere. 

The fossil remains of some of the largest land animals that 
ever existed are found here, as the megatherium in 8. America, 
and the megalonyx in N. America. 

*Fhe mosquitoes and other insects are almost intolerable in the 
tropical regions. 8 

i The flocks are seen about a mile wide, and 200 m. lone. When they alight the 
branches bend under them, and thousands may be knocked down without difficulty. 
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consist 
Pioneers. 
9 The seal," whale, &c, are not in strictness fishes ; bat popular usage, audi their 
living in the water, make it desirable not to class them here with the land mammals, 
s In the low parts of the N. of 8. America, the first salutation when persons 
meet is frequently. " How were the flies last night f 
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869. Vegetation. — More varied and luxuriant 
than in any other part of the world. 

Forests. — The largest in the world ; that of th* 
plain of the Amazon, called the Selva,* the most 
extensive.* 

Trees. — Palms and tree ferns, mahogany, log- 
wood, and other dye trees, within the tropics; 
tulip-tree and sugar maple in United States and S. 
Canada ; peculiar species of oak, fir, and larch, is 
various parts. 

The forests of America are distinguished not merely by their sixe, 
but also by the £reat variety and height of the trees, and in many 
cases by the brilliancy of their flowers, contrasting strikingly in 
these respects with those of Europe. Climbing and parasitical 
plants twine round the trunks of the highest trees, and pass from 
one +o another, forming, with the underwood, a vtgttdbU wail, to bt 
penetrated only by the constant use of the hatchet. 

" In the torrid sons creeping plants often reach from the ground 
to the very summits of the trees, and pass from one to the other at 
the height of more than 100 feet, so as to deceive the observer, and 
lead him to confound the flowers, fruits, and leaves, which belong tc 
different species. — So thick and uninterrupted are the forests which 
cover the plains of S. America between the Orinoco and the Amazon, 
that were it not for intervening rivers, the monkeys, almost the only 
inhabitants, might pass along the tops of the trees for several 
hundred miles without touching the earth." — Humboldt. 

Trees as tall as any in the world, if not the tallest, grow in 
California and British Columbia. The WcllingUmia Gigantea, a 
cone-bearing tree, reaches the astonishing height of near 400 feel 
Here, too, are vast forests of the noble Douglas fir. 

870. Objects cultivated. — Make, European cere- 
&lia,* rice, plantain, 4 bread-fruit, potato, yam, 

s 8dva means/oral. It is about one-third of the pise of Europe. 

> Sir Francis Head says that the Back Woods of -AT. America are being clean* 
in the following way:— The mosquitoes torment the bisons and other wild 
animals to such an intolerable degree, that they run. with eagerness into any 
smote they can reach, as their little tormentors will not follow them there. The 
Indians then, instead of hunting for game, set fire to the forests. This brings tbt 
animals about them, aud they are easily snot. This is favourable to the white 
agriculturist, but destructive of the poor Indian, at least as long as he continues 
a mere hunter. 

• The name given to all sorts of corn ; wheat, barley, oats, Ac. 

4 In Europe, our wheat, barley, oats, and rye, cover a large proportion of the 
surface of the ground in well-populated districts ; in Equinoctial America, on the 
contrary, a great number of inhabitants find abundant nourishment on a narrow 
space, cultivated with plantains, cassava, yams, and maixe. I** Lis gives a peculiar 
aspect of wildness to the scenery of those countries ; plan ts of spontaneous growth 
exceeding in number those raised by the hand of man, even in the inunetlute 
ueighbournood of large cities.— Humboldt. ^^ usunwuaw 
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manioc, 1 pineapple, sugar-cane, cotton-tree, coffee 
cocoa, pepper, allspice, tobacco, Peruvian bark; 
ipecacuanha, vanilla, jalap, indigo. 

America is indebted to Europeans for the various aorta of corn 
now grown there; and also for rice, the bread-fruit, sugar-etna, 
coffee-shrub, pineapple, and many other fruits. On the other hand, 
«»he has supplied the Old World with the potato, maize, tobaoet*, 
xllspice, and numerous trees and flowers, as the Rhododendron, 
magnolias, American aloe, dahlia, scarlet fuschia, nasturtium, 
passion flower, &c. The pineapple is grown largely in fields, as we 
grow turnips, and vast quantities are now regularly exported to 
England. Not a single heath is indigenous to America; and on the 
other hand, the family of the cactus is peculiar to it* 

In the S. and centre of S. America, and in the W. y tf. t and some 
other parts of 2V. America, the Indians retain their hunting grounds, 
and are almost entirely free, except in name. But the spread of agri* 
culture by the Whites is making inroads on their forests and plains. 

In the extreme iV., what little vegetation there is resembles that of 
the Arctic regions of the Old World. 

871. Minerals. — Richer in the precious metal* 
than any other division of the world. Diamond* 
and other precious stones, gold, silver, tin, coppei, 
lead, iron, coal, salt, rock-oil. 

Diamonds are found in Brazil; other precious stones in BssjeU 
and Colombia; gold in California, in the United States, British 
Columbia, Brazil, Mexico, Chili, Peru; silver in Mexico, Bolivia, 
Chili, and La Plata ; tin and mercury in Peru and Mexico ; cop|«er 
in Chili, Peru, Mexico, the United States, and Cuba; lead in the 
United States and Mexico ; iron in the United States, Mexico, ana 
various other parts; coal in the British Possessions, the United 
States, and Chili ; salt in most countries. 

Brazil now furnishes more diamonds than any other country in 
the world. The quantity of gold and silver obtained from the 
countries formerly belonging to Spain, viz., Mexico, Central America, 
Colombia, Peru, and La Plata, is much less than it was. California 
at present furnishes more gold than any other country of this conti- 
nent. America does not produce quicksilver enough for the working 
of its own gold and silver mines. Petroleum, or rock-oil, is found 
in Canada and in the United States. 

872. Race. — The aborigines, the Indian, or Cojh 
per-coloured; the settlers, CircaswAm? from Euro}*, 

1 The root of the manioo when scraped and pressed is made into what is called 

cassava bread, and in Europe, tapioca. . 

* One species is very valuable, being the favourite food of the cochineal insect 
3 The descendants of the Whites and Indians are called Metis or Mestiyus , of 
Whites and Negroes, Mulattoes ; of Indians and Negroes Zainbos, 

R 2 
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and Negro from Africa ; Esquimaux in the extreme 
N., probably Mongolism. 

The descendants of the English are found chiefly in the United 
States, in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
Jamaica, and some other W. Indian islands ; the Spanish, in Mexico, 
Central America, New Granada, Venezuela, Eouaaor, Pern, Bolivia, 
Chili, Bnenos Ayres, La Plata, Cuba, and Porto Rico ; the Porto 
guese, in Brazil ; the French in Lower Canada, and along- the Lower 
Mississippi. The Negroes are found chiefly in Brazil, the W. Indies, 
and the southern of the United States ; in all of which countries 
they form the majority of the population. 

The appearance of the Indians, or Bed Men, as they call them- 
selves, is very similar in all parts ; there is, however, great diversity 
of language. It is supposed that there are no fewer than 500 dis- 
tinct languages. America presents a striking difference in the height 
of the people who live at its extreme N. and B. parts. The Pata- 

Eonians are considered the tallest people in the world, their average 
eight being not less than 6 feet; while the average height of the 
Esquimaux (who, however, are of another race, the Circassian or the 
Mongolian) is under 5 feet. 

873. Population,.— Above 100,000,000 ; 7 to sq. m. 
(813). 

Of these, about 60,000,000 are of European descent ; the rest are 
Indians, Negroes, or of mixed race. 

Religion* — Christianity and Fetishism. 

Among the European descendants, the religion is generally that of 
Jhe mother country. Thus, the Catholic countries are Brazil, colo 
nized by Portugal; New Granada, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chili, Buenos Ayres, La Plata, Central America, Mexico, 
Cuba, colonized by Spain ; Lower Canada, Hayti,oolonized by France. 
Protestantism prevails in the United States and the British Pos- 
sessions. 

Many of the Indians are now professedly Christian, but they mix 
up idolatry with their nominal Christianity. Those who are most 
removed from European intercourse are still Pagans. They, for the 
most part, believe in a supreme £ood Spirit, and in a powerful, 
active, bad Spirit ; in the immortality of the soul, and often in the 
transmigration of souls. In the religious ceremonies of some tribes 
great pain is inflicted by the devotees on themselves and on others, 
by cutting off pieces of flesh, tearing off parts of the skin, piercing 
the flesh by fish-bones and splinters of wood, and other equally pain- 
ful operations. Before the discovery by Columbus, human sacrifices 
were common among the most civilized states, as Mexico and Pern. 

874. ComUries, &c. — In N. America, — British 
America, Danish America, United States, capital 
"Washington; Mexico, capital Mexico; Central J 
America. 
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In 8. America. — New Grana'da, cap. Bogota; Vene- 
zuela, cap. Caraccas ; Ecuador, cap. Quito ; Peru, cap. 
Lima; Bolivia, cap. Chuquis&ca; Chili, cap. San- 
tiago; United Provinces of La Plata, cap. Buenos 
Ayres; Paraguay, cap. Assumption; Uruguay, or 
Banda Oriental, cap. Mont6 Video; Patagonia; 
Brazil, cap. Eio Janeiro ; Guiana ; — West Indies. 

875. Miscellaneous Observations. — The Aborigines of America are 
all but extirpated from the W. Indies, and are fewer in every part 
than they were before its discovery by Columbus in 1492. This is 
owing chiefly to the cruel treatment experienced by them from the 
Spaniards, and by the introduction of spirits, and the small-pox. 

The manufactures are not nearly so important 1 as the commerce. 
The exports consist of the produoe of the forests, mines, seas, and 
rivers, together with raw agricultural produce. These are exchanged 
for the manufactured goods of the Old World. 

Negro slavery exists in Brazil, the United States, and the various 
European colonies, except those of England. It has been abolished 
in all the States formerly belonging to Spain. 

EXERCISE XLII. 

Note. —Every place is to be found out, and marked on a map of the pupiVs draw- 
ing ; or the name it to be inserted on a blank map, either in full or contracted. 
Draw the map of America. Explain the name. 
Boundaries of America ? Its extent ? — of 2V. America ? — S. Ame- 
rica ? — islands P How are iV". and S. America connected ? Compare 
it with the Isthmus of Suez. 

Describe the coast. Which continent has the most ? Chief penin- 
sulas? What seas are of little use in commerce ? Why? Chief 
parts of the sea ? Which side has the highest tides ? What consti- 
tute the Arctic Mediterranean? — the Colombian Mediterranean? 
Give particulars of theiV. seas ; — of the Gulf of Mexico. Principal 
Straits ? Describe the Straits of Magellan. 

Chief Capes of N. America ?—-£. America ? Most N. ?— S. f— 
E. ? Explain the names, where given. Compare the New and Old 
Worlds, as regards the N. and 8. points of each. 

Chief Islands in the Atlantic Ocean I— Antarctic ? — Pacific ? Arc- 
tic ? Give particulars of Greenland, Iceland, the 8. Shetlands, and 
the Arctic and Antarctic islands generally; Describe the W. Indies. 
Characterize the Mountains. Ranges of 8. America ? Chief moun- 
tains, with their height ? Give particulars of the Andes, the Mts. of 
Guiana, and the Brazilian Mts. Explain the names. Ranges of JN~. 
America ? Chief mts. and their heights ? With what are the mts. 
of If. America connected? Their united length P Compare this 
length with that of other chains. The names given to different parts 

l The manufactures of the United States, however, are increasing. The prepa- 
ration of sugar, and the smelting of metals, too, are important processes. 
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of the great N. American rang* f Length of the Alleghany range I 
[n what part ii it highest P Explain the names. 

Where are the chief volcanoes P Name them, and give their neignt 
Condition of America as regards earthquakes ? Give particulars oi 
the volcanoes ;— of the earthquakes. 

Characterize the Plains. Name the chief. Give particular! oJ 
them. The different names by which the treeless plains are known f 
Explain them. 

Characterize the Rivers. Name the chief of X. America, and ny 
what parts they drain. Name those of 8, America, and the parti 
they drain. Give the lengths, and explain the names. Compare the 
drainage of the two continents. A point of difference ? The pecu- 
liarity of the watersheds of the plains P The consequence P A part 
which contains the most sources of large rivers P The large riven 
forming deltas P Those which do not P A proof of the great quan- 
tity of water they bring down ? The rivers up which the tide runi 
very far P Describe the tide in the Amazon. Give particulars of 
the Amazon, Mississippi, La Plata, Orinoco, and St. Lawrence. 

Characterize the Lakes. Name the chief. Their size P Compart 
the two continents as regards lakes. Which lakes form in fact but 
one P Give particulars of them. How are they united P How is 
Huron united with Erie P— Erie with Ontario ? The level of Ontario ? 
Describe the Falls of Niagara. Give particulars of Nicaragua, Titi- 
caca, Maracaybo, Xarayes. 

Characterize the Climate. Give particulars. Account for the 
peculiarities. Give particulars of 8. Canada, Mexico, Central Ame- 
rica, and the Tropical Andes ;— of the Llanos ; — of the S. of 8. Ame- 
rica. Is the climate becoming better or worse P 

Characterize the soil. Describe it Give particulars of ths 
Prairies, Llanos, Pampas. 

Chief wild animals of 8. America P— of if. America P Give par- 
ticulars. Birds P Give particulars. Reptiles P Give particular* 
Fish P Give particulars. 

Characterize the vegetation and forests. The largest forest in the 
world P Remarkable forest trees P Compare the forests and treei 
with those of Europe. 

Chief minerals P Where found P Compare America with other 
parts as regards the precious metals. Is the quantity obtained 
increasing ? Why not P What country supplies most diamonds ? 

Various Races P Where found P Points of resemblance among the 
Indian tribes P— of difference? Number of languages P Popula- 
tion P Number to sq. m. P Number of each race P 

Religions P Catholic countries? Protestant? Give particular! 
of the Indians, both Christian and Pagan. 

Name the countries and the capitals, where given* 

How will America probably be eventually peopled P The eausei 
>f the diminution of the natives P Where are they in realitv inde- 
pendent P The nature of American exports ?— imports P W)i«r« ii 
liarvy <«all nartianed P— where abolished P 
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BRITISH NOETH AMERICA. 
876. Extent — Near 3J million sq. m. — Canada, 
300,000; New Brunswick, near 30,000; Nova 
Scotia, 20,000 ; Prince Edward Is., 2,000 ; New- 
fonndland^ 40^000; British Columbia and Van- 
couver Island, 350,000; North- West Territory (Hud- 
son's Bay) % _2J million. 

Divisions. Chief Towns. 

Dominion op Canada Ottawa the Capital 

Quebec, or Lower Canada Quebec, Montreal 

Ontario, or Upper Canada Kingston, Toronto 

British Columbia ) New Westminster 

Vancouver Island J Victoria 

New Brunswick Fredericton, St. John 

Nova Scotia and C. Breton I. Halifax, Sydney 

Prince Edward Island Charlotte Town 

North- West Territory York Fort, Nain 
Manitoba, 14,000 sq. m. 

Newfoundland St. John's, Placcntia 

The British possessions extend from the Atlantio to the Pacific, 
and from the United States to the Arctic Ocean. But in the vast 
plain N. and W, of Canada there are only the new state, Manitoba 
(Bed Biver Settlement), 96° to 99° W. long., inclusive, and 51° 30' 
N. to the United States boundary, and some stations of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, in which only very little .land is cultivated. Various 
tribes of Indians reside here, whose chief employment is hunting and 
fishing. The chief tribes are the Chippeways, who was found between 
Lakes Superior and Winnipeg ; the Stone Indians, *<» the foot of the 
Jtocky Mts. ; the Crees, between Hudson's Bay and the Rooky Mts. ; 
and the Slave Indians still farther N. In the extreme N. and in La- 
brador, which are almost entirely destitute of vegetation, are found 
a few Esquimaux. 1 But the number of inhabitants throughout this 
vast region of immense lakes and rivers is very small. The Arctic 
Islands W. of Greenland belong to England by the right of discovery. 
Excluding these and the Hudson's Bay Co.'s territory, the British 
Possessions consist of the magnificent group of Atlantic Colonies in 
the E., the Colonies on the -Pacific in the W. f and the new state 
Manitoba between them. 

The gold-fields in British Columbia are exceedingly rich. 

Vanoouver Island has been called the " England of the Pacific :" 
but as regards both it and the neighbouring colony of Columbia, the 
lofty cliffs are dark, not white, and they have a hotter summer, i* 
colder winter, and a clearer sky than ours. 

i When a shirt was shown them, they asked, " What animal's skin is it made 
off— not hiving any notion of plants that could furnuh material for it. 
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877. Agriculture. — Increasing ; a very small part 
of the country cultivated Objects of Culture. — Wheat 
and other kinds of corn ; pulse, flax, hemp, tobacco; 
potato, turnip, and other English vegetables. 

As mentioned above, all N. and W. of Canada is little more than 
a hunting-ground, there being no cultivation except round the scat- 
tered settlements, and scarcely any there. Even in Canada and the 
other Colonies but a small portion is yet broken up ; immense 
forests still nearly cover the country. Yet agriculture is the chief 
employment of the colonists; wheat of excellent quality, and in 
great abundance, is produced and largely comes to England. The 
felling and removing of timber for exportation is also an important 
Mnployment. This is called the Lumber Trade, and those engaged 
in it are Lumberers or Lumbermen. But in clearing the ground, as 
timber is so abundant, it is frequently burnt, as the readiest way of 
getting rid of it. 

Manufactures. — Unimportant. Mvning. — Im- 
portant in British Columbia and Nova Scotia. 

The home manufacture of coarse woollens is not uncommon, and 
the preparation of sugar from the sap of the sugar •maple, a very 
common forest tree, engages many of the colonists in the spring. 

In Canada, as in the United States, there are oil springs whioh 
furnish petroleum, i.e., earth or rock oil, in great abundance. 

878. Commerce. — Considerable. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods (cotton, woollen), 
coal, iron, and other metals, and metal goods, from 
England, sugar and other produce from W. Indies. 

Exports — Timber and deals ; wheat and flour, 
horses, cattle, furs, pearlash, potash, fish, oil. 

Coal is not imported into Nova Scotia or New Brunswick, as it, as 
well as iron, gypsum, and salt, are abundant ; there is, too, some gold. 

As in all newly-settled countries, the exports are raw produce (of 
the forests, the sea, agriculture), and the imports manufactured 
goods. Horses, cows, and other live stock, beef, butter, and other 
provisions, are exported largely to the United States. 

The commerce is chiefly with England and the United States, and 
between the Colonies themselves. According to population the 
number of ships belonging to Nova Scotia and the amount of its 
trade are greater than that of any other colony. 

The connection of the Indians living N. and W. of Canada, with 
Europeans or the Colonists, is almost confined to the " forts " or 
settlements to which the Indians resort, and where they barter the 
produce of the chase, viz., the skins of beavers, martens, squirrels, 
and other fur animals, for guns, powder, blankets, spirits, knives, 
hatchets, Ac. 
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Ports. In Canada. — Quebec', Montreal', Hamil- 
ton, and Toronto. In Nova Scotia. — Halifax. In 
New Brunswick. — St. John. In Newfoimdlarid. — 
St. John's. In Vancouver Island. — Victoria. 

Quebec has a fine harbour, capable of holding a hundred Tships of 
the line. That of Halifax is considered one of the best in the world. 
There are noble harbours in Vancouver Island and British Columbia. 
The extent of sea-coast, the magnificent St. Lawrence, and the vast 
lakes are great facilities for commerce, largely balanced, however, by 
nearly all being frozen over during several months of winter. Lati- 
tude for latitude, the waters are more open in the winter in British 
Columbia than in the Atlantic Colonies. 

879. Fisheries. — Very important. Cod, herring, 
seal, whale, on the coasts ; salmon, trout, &c, in the 
rivers. 

The cod fishery off the coasts of Newfoundland is the most important 
in the world. About 6000, vessels of different sizes are engaged in it, 
belonging to our colonists, England, France, or the United States. The 
most important employment of the people of Newfoundland is the taking 
and curing of fish. The shallow waters over the banks of Newfound- 
land, where the fish most abound, are considerably colder than the neigh- 
bouring waters, and are frequently covered with thick fogs.i Along the 
coasts of Nova Scotia and C. Breton I., fish are also very abundant, and 
the number of fishing-boats and fishermen is proportionately great. The 
value of the cod fish and oil exported from Newfoundland alone exceeds 
one million sterling. The whale 5 * fishery is mcuh less important than it 
was. The seals ia caught for its fur as well as for oil. 

Fish abounds in the rivers and lakes, and is a common food of the 
Indians and hunters of the Hudson Bay Company's Territory. 

880. Internal Communications. — By rivers and 
lakes, very superior ; railway 7,000 m. ; few roads ; 
Bideau Canal, Welland Canal ; sledge travelling. 

Owing to the slight inequalities of the surface, many of the lakes and 
rivers communicate with each other ; and where they do not, the dis- 
tances between them, called Portages,* are so inconsiderable, that small 
vessels are carried across them. In this way the furs obtained from the 
Indians are brought many hundred miles without much difficulty. The 
St. Lawrence and its chain of lakes form one of the most magnificent 
water communications. The rapids and falls have been avoided by 
lateral canals. The Bideau Canal connects the Ottawa with L. Ontario, 
and the Welland Canal L. Erie and Ontario, thus avoiding the falls of 
Niagara. In winter, sledge travelling is the ordinary mode of communi- 
cation. In Newfoundland there are no roads except along the shore. 
Indeed a large part of the island is hardly settled a mile inland, exoapt 
near the capital. The Esquimaux employ dogs to draw their sledges. 

i Both phenomena are probably caused by the Gulf Stream, whose waters are 
warmer than the neighbouring sea. The vapour from this warm water is con- 
densed into fog by the colder water on the banks, » It is only by popular usage 
that the whale and seal are called fishes. a From the French porter, to cany. 
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881. Population. — Near 5 millions, not 2 to sq. 
m. ; excluding North-West Territory, 7 to sq. m. 

Dominion of Canada, 4J millions. 
Canada, 3$ millions (Ontario 2, Quebec, 1£ mil.) 
Nova Scotia 1 and Cape Breton L, 400,000. 
New Brunswick, 330,000 ; Manitoba* 12,000. 
Pr. Edward I., 80,000 ; Newfoundland, 150,000.* 
British Columbia, 11,000 ; Vancouver L, 23,000. 
North-West' Territory, almost entirely Indians, 
200,000. * 

The population of Lower Canada is mostly of French origin. 
In Nova Scotia' the descendants of the Scotch, Germans, and 
French are numerous. But except in Lower Canada, the great 
bulk cf the people are of English origin. 

882. Religion. — Eoman Catholic in Lower Canada; 
Protestant in the other provinces. 

The descendants of the French are mostly Roman Catholics. 
In Nova Scotia, Presbyterianism prevails. The various denom- 
inations support their own ministers. The Moravians have 
mission stations at Nain and some other places in Labrador. 

883. Education. — Deficient, but improving, partly 
supported and directed by the Government. 

884. Revenue and Expenditure generally balancing 
each other, and Debt small, incurred for public 
works, as Eailways, &c. Dominion of Canada, 
£30,000,000. 

Army. — Besides 2,000 British troops, no standing 
army. 

In the Dominion all men between 18 and 60 must serve either 
as Volunteers or in the Militia, which is Regular or Marine, the 
Volunteers for three years, the Militia for two. This gives as 
active force of near 40,000 men and a reserve of above 600,000. 

Navy. — Several armed vessels on the great lakes. 

885. Government. — By a Governor-General; and 
Lieutenant-Governors of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, and 

1 Nova Scotia means New Scotland. 8 This is the stationary population, )a 
the fishing season the population it considerably greater, 
3 This estimate of the Indiana is but a very rough one. 
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the Western Colonies, eaclx with two Houses of Par- 
liament, the Legislative Council, and the Legislative 
Assembly, the last always chosen by the people. 

The Governor-General resides in Canada. The two Provinces of 
Canada, Quebec and Ontario ; Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island, all five Eastern Provinces ; British Columbia, 
on the Pacific ; and Manitoba, a small Central Province, now form the 
Dominion of Canada, with the Governor-General and a Parlia- 
ment (Senate and House of Commons) over them all. The Provincial 
Legislatures for the management of local matters still exist. 

Miscellaneous Observations, — In the Atlantic Colonies, Canada, 
&o., the summers are very hot, and the winters very cold. As, 
however, the atmosphere is dry, the climate is generally salubrious. 
Newfoundland has a raw, disagreeable climate, cold mists prevail- 
ing during the neater part of the year. The climate of the Pacific 
Colonies is salubrious, but as British Colnmbria rises from the sea 
to the Rocky Mountains, 15,000 or 16,000 ft. high, it is in some 
parts delightfully temperate, and in others intensely cold. 

Canada was taken from the French, — Upper Canada in 1759, and 
Lower Canada in 1760, and secured to us by the peace of 1763. 

886. Towns.— Eight of more than 20,000 inhab. :— 
100,000; Montreal 60,000 ; Q uebec. 

40,000 ; Toronto. 30,000 ; Halifax, St. John. 

20,000 ; St. John's, Hamilton, Ottawa. 

Quebec, on the St. Lawrence. — Cap. of Lower Canada. Protest- 
ant and Catholic bishopric ; strongly fortified both by nature and 
art ; " the Gibraltar of America." Arsenal, with arms for 100,00 > 
men. Steam-packets running' daily between it and Montreal. Vic- 
tory and death of General Wolfe at the heights of Abraham in 1769, 
after which the city surrendered. 

Montreal, on an island in the St. Lawrence : considerable trade ; 
fine Roman Catholio cathedral, capable of holding 12,000 persons. 

Ottawa.— Capital of Canada and of united, British America. 

Halifax.-— Cap. of Nova Scotia; magnificent harbour; great 
trade ; principal station of the British navy in America ; dockyard ; 
" imperial station," garrison of 2,000 British troops. 

St. John's. — Cap. of Newfoundland ; centre of the cod fishery ; 
almost entirely burnt down in 1846, the houses being mostly of wood. 

St. Peter and Miquelon. — Small islands ceded to France for 
the fishery, but on which she is not to erect fortifications. 

(For the remaining British Possessions in America, see Bermudas, 
W. Indies, and Guiana.) 
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DANISH AMERICA. 

887. Extent.— 800,000 sq. m. Consists of Green- 
land and Iceland. 

Greenland ; 7,000 ink, of whom only 150 are of 
European descent, the rest Esquimaux. 

The climate is most inhospitable ; l the country consists for the 
most part of mere naked rocks or masses of ice ; the E. coast is ia- 
accessible ;* there are immense floating icebergs on the W. f which is, 
however, much resorted to by foreigners for whale and seal fishing. 
Reindeer, seals, fur animals, and sea-fowl, especially the eider duck* 
are found. 

Dwarf willow trees grow in the sheltered valleys of the &, and 
around the stations a few poor kitchen vegetables are cultivated. 
But moss and scurvy-grass, with some berry-bearingbushes, are almost 
the only native vegetation. The food of the independent Esquimaux 
is for the most part the flesh of the seal or fish ; and their houses are 
but holes dug in the snow, and protected from the weather by a roof 
and walls rising a few feet above its surface The Moravians havs 
missions here. The country was discovered by the Norwegians in 
981, and peopled by them from Iceland soon after. It was then 
much more populous and prosperous. The colonies they established 
cannot now be discovered. The present Danish settlements were 
formed in the early part of last century. 

Julianshaa?*, Ghbistianbhaab,— chief towns. Uppbbnatii, 
the most N. permanent town in the world. 

Iceland. — 50,000 inh,, of Norwegian origin; well 
educated ; Lutheran religion ; little crime. 

There is little or no agriculture, but in the most favourable parti 
some pasture. There are a few rude home manufactures. Cattle- 
rearing and fishing are important It is a mountainous volcanic 
island, of which the interior is uninhabitable, consisting of naked 
rocks, glaciers, lava, and volcanoes. Sna-fell,* the highest mt; 
Heck, a volcano, eruption in .1846 ; Geysers, springs of boiling 
water, sometimes gushing out to tbe height of 200 ft Few trees. 
' This island was discovered about 860, and colonized in 874. lite- 
rature was cultivated among the Icelanders during the Middle Ages. 

* In Jul >, however, the heat is oppressive ; the pitch on the ships is melted 
and the air swarms with mosquitoes. 

* Capt. Scoresbv, however, in 1822. found the coast free from foe, and ezplond 
it. He thought, too, to have found in the inhabitants the descendants of tat 
" i^Z? 81 .*?. °° lonie B> they being taller than the Esquimaux of the W. coast. 

» MnarfeU means mow mountain. 
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when in the W. of Europe it was bo much neglected. Their Sagas 
are now the best authority for the early history of the northern 
nf>t"™« Reading is the amusement during their long winter nights, 
jne of the family reading aloud while the rest are engaged in weav- 
jig, spinning, or some other useful employment. The climate, like 
that of Greenland, seems to have become more severe. A large part 
of the island was onoe covered with forests, whereas trees are now 
rarely met with. The wood for fuel and other purposes is largely 
supplied by the drift timber which the currents bring to their coaata 

Rbixjavtk,. 1 — Capital; bishopric. 

N.N.E. of Iceland is the I. Jan Matbn, noted for its volcano, the 
quantity of drift wood and the number of eider ducks which reach 
its shores. 

(For the other Danish possessions in America, see West Indies.) 

EXERCISE XL17L 

NTotk.— Event ptace it to hi found out, and marked on a map of the pupiTs draw- 
ing.- or the name it to be inserted on a biank map, either in full or contracted. 

Draw a map of IV. America, including the British, Russian, and 
Danish possessions. Draw another map, to include only Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nora Scotia and Breton I., Newfoundland, and 
Prince Edward I. Extent of British America P — that of Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward's I., Newfoundland, 
British Columbia, Vancouver Island? Name the divisions, with 
their chief towns. ' 

Characterize the agriculture. Objects cultivated P Give particu- 
lars of the extent of agriculture and of the forests. Characterize the 
manufactures ; — the commerce. Imports P Exports P Ports P 

Characterize the fisheries. Chief fish obtained ? Give other parti- 
culars of the fisheries, commerce, and manufactures. 

Give particulars of the internal communication. Population P — in 

each State ? Religion P Give particulars. Account for the inh. of 

Lower Canada being Roman Catholic. Government ? Mention the 

changes in the government of Canada. Its climate P When did it 

come into the possession of England ? 

Towns of more than 20,000 inh. ? Give particulars of Quebec, 
Montreal, Halifax, St. John's, St. Peter, and Miquelon. 

Extent and population of Russian America P Chief employment ? 
Capital ? Give other particulars. 

Extent of Danish America P Parts P Number of inh. in Green- 
land P — of Europeans? Give particulars of its climate, soil, vegeta- 
tion, animals ; and of the food and houses of the inhabitants ; of its 
discovery, and the present settlements. Chief towns P 

Number of inh. in Iceland P Of what origin P Their chief em- 
ployment ? Religion P State of education P Describe the island 
Remarkable natural curiosities ? Give particulars of its discovery, 
climate, literature. How is it supplied with wood P Chief town f 
Explain the name. Describe the 1. Jan Mayen. 

1 It w«*nn the *i#k «r steam town. Hot iprlap w sear it. 
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UNITED STATES. 1 
888. Extent.— 2,700 miles long; 1,600 broad; 
3,300,000 sq. m. 

The increase of territory is on the N. W. t Russia having sold her 
American possessions to the United States. W. of the Lake of the 
Woods, the parallel of 49° N. forms the boundary between this 
Republic and the British Possessions. 

Divisions. — 38 States; 1 District; 9 Territories. 

STATES. 



Maine 
'New Hampsh. 

Vermont* 
•Massachusetts 

* Rhode Inland 
"Connecticutt 
•New York 

* New Jersey 

* Pennsylvania* 
'Del'awaref 

* Maryland* 

* East Virginia 4 



West Virginia 
•North Carolina 
•South Carolina 
•Georgia 

Florida 4 

Alabamaf 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 6 

Teunes'seet 

Arkansasf 

Texas 

California 



Misssourit 

Ken'tuckyf 

Illinois^ 

Indiana 

Ohiof 

Michigant 

Wisconsint 

Iowaf 

Minnesotaf 

Oregonf 

Kansasf 

Nevada 6 



Nebraskaf 
Colorado 

TERRITORIES. 

New Mexico 

Washington 

Utahf 

Dacota 

Arizona 

Idaho 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Alaska 



District of Columbia, 60 sq. m. ; capital, Washington, 150,000 inh. 

The first six States are called New England States. 

North of British America along the Pacific lies Alaska, which 
was Russian, but now belongs to the United States. It is a wild 
volcanic region of little value, 500,000 sq. miles in extent, with 
50,000 inhabitants, engaged in hunting seals, the sea-otter, and other 
fur animals, and in fishing ; but becoming from year to year of la* 
value. It includes the Aleutian Is., and several along the W. coast, 
and also the Peninsula of Alaska. 

889. Agriculture. — Most rapidly increasing. 
Objects of Culture. — Maize/wheat, and other cereals, 
cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, potato, rice, flax, hemp. 

Agriculture is by far the most important employment. It is noi so 
skilfully conducted as with us, yet owing to the abundance of fertile 

l The States marked thus * are the original 13 United Prorinces which decbrrd 
themselves independent in 1770, and whose independence was acknowledged by 
Knglaud in 1783. Virginia was formed into East Virginia and West Virgin)* ifl 
Idrig. The States marked thus t take their name from one of their rivers. 

* Ver-mont is so named from the verdure of its hills, verd being the French for 
green, and mont for MIL 

* Pennsylvania, from Pcnn, the name of its Quaker founder, and ttfva, • 
wood. Marp-land was named by Lord Baltimore, the founder of the colon?. 
irom Henrietta Maria, the queen of Charles the First. 

* Virginia was named after our virgin Queen Elisabeth. The first permanent 
English settlement was made here in 1607. The Carotinas from Cardlvs, Char!*, 
were named in honour of Charles II. Georgia, from George II. Florida deriw 

.name from Pasqua PlorfdaJ t almSundaw t i\x9 day on which it Has diaeuwd- 

* Louisiana, from Louit XIV., of Frapc*. 

* Sierra Nevada means Snowf Uts. 
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•oil. tht agricultural produce supplies home consumption, and leaves 

a considerable quantity for exportation. Maize, the most important 

article of food, is cultivated chiefly in Tennessee, Ohio, and in the 

States in the same latitudes W. of the Alleghanies, and in Virginia, 

Cotton is grown in the 8. and W. States (Alabama, Mississippi, N. 

Florida, and S. Tennessee furnish more than one-half), as is also rice 

in the swampy districts ; the most and best in 3. Carolina. There i« 

more cotton grown in the United States than in any other country : 

considerably above 1,000 million of lbs. are exported, above 700 

t union lbs. to England. Tobacco is grown in most of the States, 

but chiefly in Maryland and Virginia ; the sugar-cane in Louisiana 

and other S. States. Much flax and hemp are produced in Kentucky. 

Notwithstanding the increazs of 'cultivation, there are vast forests 
on the Alleghanies and in various parts E. of the Mississippi ; but 
W. of it are boundless grass plains called prairies, very fertile, 
but whose fevers often carry off the newly arrived immigrant. 

About two-tbirds of the United States is exceedingly fertile. This 
fertile portion extends, in the E. t from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
and W. of that river to about longitude £8° W. ; and in the W., 
lies along the Pacific shores, and some distance inland. The inter- 
vening country (about one-third, and consisting of thejlocky Moun- 
tains and vast plains on each side) is little else than a desert. 

890. Manufactures. — Important. Cotton, wool- 
len, leather, hardware, machinery, soap, shipbuilding. 

The manufactures are carried on chiefly in the old N. States, from 
Massachusetts to New York, and in Ohio. Lowell, in Massachusetts, 
is the chief seat of the cotton manufacture. 

The smelting of metals, especially iron and lead, employs many 
persons, and is much facilitated by the abundance of coal. 

891. Mining. — Important Gold, silver, coal, 
iron, lead. 

Gold and silver are obtained from the mountainous States and 
Territories of the west, California, New Mexico, Nevada, Montana, 
coal from Pennsylvania and the valley of the Mississippi, lead from 
New York, Missouri, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

Many millions of gallons of petroleum, or rock oil, are got out of the 
«arth, by boring, from wells in the W. of Pennsylvania and New York. 
This mineral oO has become a not unimportant export. 

892. Fisheries. — Very important: cod, whale, 
-*al, herring &c 

The New Englanders are chiefly engaged in these fisheries. The 
cod is mostly caught off Newfoundland. Whalers in pursuit of the 
spermaceti whale, in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, are absent Wo 
or three years. 

Madison, in 1787, said, " The staple of Massachusetts is fish ; of 
Pennsylvania, flour; and of Virginia, tobacco." Since then has 
sprung up the great corn trade of the W. (California, <fec .), and meat 
trade of the N. (Chicago, &o.) 
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893. Commerce. — Very considerable. 
Imports.— Woollen, cotton, silk, and linen goods ; 

iron and hardware ; sugar, coffee, tea, wine. 

Exports. — Kaw cotton; wheat, maize, flour, rice; 
tobacco, timber, cheese, bacon, beef and other 
provisions. 

Of the exports raw cotton and corn (grain and flour) are the most 
important; then come tobacco and the productions of the forest 
(timber, tar, &c.) about equal to each other. More than half the 
exports come to the United Kingdom. The chief imports from the 
United Kingdom are manufactured cotton goods and iron, wrought 
and unwrought. 

Exports and Imports. — Including gold and silver, 
each above, £150,000,000. 

Porte. — NewYork,Boston,Philadelphia,Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Charleston, Mobile, San Francisco. 

The foreign trade is a little less than that of France, so that the 
United States is the third commercial nation in the world. But as 
so great a portion of her commerce is carried on in her own vessels, she 
has, next to England^ the largest commercial marinein. the world. But 
during and since the war the number of trading vessels belonging to 
the United States has considerably diminished. 

Nearly half of the foreign trade is carried on with England and 
her colonies. Next to England comes France, then Cuba, Brasu, 
Germany, China. Cotton is the most important export, sent chiefly 
from New Orleans and Mobile to England, France, and Germany, 
but much the greatest part to England. 

Generally, it will be seen that the imports are manufactured goods 
and colonial produce ; while of the exports about two- thirds in value 
is agricultural produce; then come the productions of the mines, chiefly 
gold ; of the manufactures, chiefly cotton goods ; of the forests, and 
of the fisheries. The N. IB. States are the most commercial and manu- 
facturing, the 8, and W. ones agricultural. 

894. Internal Communication. — Excellent in 
parts, deficient in other parts. Numerous canals 
and railroads. Extensive steam communication. 

The numerous rivers and the generally level country are great natural 
advantages as regards communication. In the newly settled parts there 
are either no roads, or only that rude sort called Oorduroy roads, which 
are formed by the trunks of trees laid aeroee a track pretty near each 
•ther. 

The united length of the canals is about 3,000 miles. The chief are 

the Erie Canal, whioh unites L. Erie and the R. Hudson, 360m. long; 

the Chesapeak Canal, uniting the Ohio and the Chesapeak ; the Ohio 

Canal, uniting L. Erie and the Ohio. There are about 8 6, 000 miles of 

■vay.but many of the lines are single and of rude construction. 
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895. Population. — 50 millions ; 15 to sq. m. 

The State of New York has 5 millions; Pennsylvania, 4£ ; Ohio, 
3 ; Illinois, 3 ; Missouri, Indiana, 2 ; and Massachusetts, Iowa, 
Michigan, N. Carolina, Virginia, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Jersey, Texas, and Georgia, above one million each. The 
most populous State for its size is Massachusetts, which, however 
has bnt 190 inh. to a sq. m. 

The great bulk of the population is of British descent. The French 
are numerous in Louisiana, the Germans in Pennsylvania and New 
York. Bnt even in these the English far outnumber all others. 
The population is still largely increased by immigration, especially 
from the British islands and from Germany. 

There are 5 million negroes, widely diffused, but mostly in the 8. ; 
250,000 Indians in the parts where the white man is least found, and 
70,000 Chinese in the W. States and Territories. 

The number of immigrants in fifty years (1820—1870) is 10* mil- 
lions. Of late those from the United Kingdom are chiefly Irish. 

896. Army. — 30,000. Navy. — Considerable. 

Before 1861 the army consisted of 12,000 men, but during the civil 
war it reached perhaps a million. During that war considerably 
over half a million of soldiers lost their lives. These numbers and 
losses are exclusive of those of the Confederate States. There 
ia a vast but ill-disciplined Militia force of above 3,000,000 men. 

Dockyards. — Portsmouth, Charleston (near Bos- 
ton), Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington. 

As to size, its navy comes after France and Russia ; but in effi- 
ciency it is second only to England. The number of sailors in its 
commercial navy being great, and this is the source of its nava 
strength. 

There is a number of iron-clad vessels in the navv, especially 
those with movable turrets, which the Americans call " Monitors j 
but few are fit for service at sea. 

897. Revenue. — 60 to 70; Expenditure. — 50 to 
60 millions sterling. 

Debt.— About £400,000,000. 

When the civil war broke out in 1861 the debt was only .£15,000,000, 
and now it is more than half that of Great Britain, and all incurred 
in four years. To its great honour the United States has shown 
wisdom and self-denial enough to tax itself heavily to get rid of its 
debt, which is already much reduced. 

The revenue and debt are that of the General Government. Each 
State raises its own revenue for all that concerns its internal affairs. 
Most of the States have Public Debts ; some have acted dishonourably 
in paying no interest upon them, and others have repudiated them 
altogether, — Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Louisiana for instance. 

898. Government. — A Federal Eepublic, consisting 
of a President, a House of Senators, and a House of 
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Representatives. Each State independent in the 
management of its own affairs. 

The President it elected far four years, the Senators for six years (one- 
third going out every two years), and the Representatives for two. 
Each State sends two Senators, elected by the legislature of the State, so 
that their number at present is 78 (888). Owing to the increase in 
the number of the States and to the increase of population the number 
ot the Representatives varies ; it is at present 293 who are returned by 
the various States in proportion to their population ; New York sending 
33, and Delaware and several other States only 1 each. Each Territory 
sends a Delegate to the House of Representatives, where he has the right 
of speaking, but not of voting. 

The executive power is vested in the President; bat in making 
treaties, and appointing the chief officers of Government, the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the Senate is necessary. He can also once reject s 
measure passed by both Houses; but if passed a^ain by a majority of 
two-thirds in each House, it becomes law without his consent. 

'ihe legislative power is vested in the House of Senators and the 
House of Representatives. Together they are called the Congress. Con- 
gress meets regularly on the first Monday in December, and lasts two 
years. All the members of Congress are paid 6,000 dollars a year, 
besides their travelling expenses to and from the capital. 

Each separate titate manages its own affairs by means of a Governor, 
a Senate, and a Houge of Representatives. 

T^ere were four million negro slaves, but these were made free in 
1835. The slave States were in the 8. The Indians, now only 250,000, 
are mostly W. of the Mississippi. The chief tribes are the Creeks, 
Oherokees, Sioux, Chocktaws, Chickasaws, &c. The negroes now have 
all the privileges of white men ; bnt the power of voting and other 
civ :l rights are withheld from both the Indians and the Chinese. 

899. Religion. — None established. Many sects. 

As regards numbers the denominations rank thus : — Methodista, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Catholics, Anglican Episco- 
palians. The Presbyterians prevail in New England and the U.S. 
•States generally; the Catholics in Maryland and Louisiana, Ths 
r nends (Quakers) are numerous in Pennsylvania. 

Utah, and especially its capital, Great Salt Lake City, is the seat of 
the Mormonites, or Latter Day Saints, numbering above 60,000, who 
practise polygamy, although considering themselves a Christian sect. 

900. Education. — Good and general, especially in 
New England and New York. Many Universities, 

Provision is made by all the States for popular education. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — The United States are in a very 
V. ourishing condition. There has been a rapid increase in population, 
wealth, and influence. As in other very prosperous countries, the 
people have, perhaps, a sufficiently good opinion of themselves; nor 
»s the Government without ambition. Considerable ill-feeling exists 
between the N. and 8. States. There is constant emigration froa 
the old States in the N.E. to tho TF. parts. 
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901. Above 70 of more than 20,000 inh. 
1,800,000; New York (including Brooklyn. 600,000). 
800,000 ; Philadelphia. 
500,000; Chicago. 

300,000 ; Boston, St. Louis, Baltimore. 
200,000 ; Cincinnati, San Francisco, New Orleans. 
150,000 ; Buffalo, Washington. 
100,000 ; Newark, Louisville, &c. 

The above are after the census of 1880 ; those below* after that 
of 1870, the later returns having not yet come to hand. 

90,000 ; Cleveland, Pittsburg, Jersey City, Detroit. 

70,000 ; Milwaukie, Albany, Providence. 

50,000; Bochester, Alleghany, Bichmond, New- 
haven. 

40,000 ; Charleston, Indianapolis, Troy, Syracuse, 
Worcester, Lowell, Memphis, Cambridge. 

30,000; Hartford, Beading, Kansas City, Mobile, 
Portland, &c. 

20,000; Lawrence, Utica, Charlestown (Mass.), 
Savannah, Springfield, Nashville, Salem, 
Trenton, Oswego, Poughkeepsie, &c. 

Washington, 1 on the Potomac— Capital. " The White House," 
the residence of the President ; and the Capitol, where Congress 
meets. 

New York, 2 on an island at the month of the Hudson. — Largest 
city in America; second commercial city in the world ; fine harbour, 
secure, near the sea, seldom frozen over ; numerous canals connect- 
ing it with the interior ; City Hall, a fine building ; beautiful pro- 
menade at the " Battery." 

Buffalo. — Chief emporium of the trade on Lake Erie, at the 
termination of Erie Canal. 

Boston. — Fine port ; trade next to that of New York ; fortified ; 
birthplace of Franklin ; numerous literary and scientific associations. 
Outbreak of the Involution, 1773, which separated the United 
States from England ; monument on Bunker's Hill, in neighbour- 
hood, commemorative of the battle in 1776. 

Plymouth. — First permanent English settlement, made by the 
Puritans in 1620. 

Philadelphia. — Third port, first manufacturing city ; regularly 
built, with some elegant buildings. First Congress held here, in 
1774, and Declaration of Independence made in 1776. 

Pittsburg , — Hardware and other manufactures; the "Bir- 
mingham of the West." 

l Named after the great Leader of the States. 

a Named after the Duke of York, afterwards James II. Founded by the Dutch, 
who called it New Amsterdam, „ 
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Baxti moei.i— Many manufactures in town and neighbourhood ; irtt 
American city lit with eat. 

Nbw Okuavs.— Called the " Crescent City/' from the bend of thf 
Mississippi on which it if built. Numerous and Terr large steamers to 
and from it. Export*. — More than any town of the States, except New 
York, chiefly cotton. Very unhealthy ; yet rapidly increasing. 

CurcnrvATi. — Beautiful neighbourhood, " Queen of the West ;" great 
hog market, so nicknamed " Porkopolis; " steamship building. 

Sabpib'i Fbbbt.— Manufacture of arms ; arsenal. 

Chicago.— Trade.— Grain. Above 600,000 inh. Of most rapid growth, 
but more rapid destruction by fire in 1871. 

From 18ol to 1866 civil war was raging in the United States, eleven 
of the Southern 8tates struggling to make themselves independent. 
They formed about one-third of the " United States," both in territory 
and population. They were all Blare States. The contest was carried 
or. chiefly in Virginia and Louisiana, but ended in 1866 by the complete 
exhaustion of the " Confederates." 

EXXBCIBB XLIV. 

Draw a map of the United States. It* boundarie* t Lot. ofN. mnd 
8. point*? Lona.ofS.amiW,T Its length P— breadth P Number of 
so. m. P Give the Division*, with their capitals. Explain the names. 
The difference between a State and a Territory P 

Characterise the agriculture. Objects cultivated P Where P Whert 
are the forests P What are W. of Mississippi P Describe the soil. 

Characterise the manufactures. The chief P Give particulars. 

Characterise the fisheries. Give particulars. 

Characterise the commerce. Imports P Exports P Value of each P 
Compare the trade of the United States with that of other countries. 
With what countries is it chiefly carried onP The most important ex- 
port P Characterise the imports and exports. Ports P 

Characterise the internal communication. Give particulars. United 
length of the canals. The chief P 

Population P Number to sq. m.r Number of inh. in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia P The most thickly peopled state P Thf 
descent of the people of the United States P 

Characterise the army and navy. Number of army, and militia. Give 
particulars of the navy. Revenue P National Debt P 

Government P Give particulars as to the election of the President! the 
Senators, and the Representatives; — also respecting the Executive and 
Legislative Powers. How are the affairs of each State governed r 
Number of slaves formerly P In what States were they found P Number 
of Indians P Give particulars of them. Religion P Give particulars ft* 
to the numbers and localities of the different denominations. State of 
education P Condition of the United States generally P 

Number of towns of above 20,000 inh. P Those above 600,000 P— 
600,000 P~S00,CKX)P— WO,O0OP--«O,O0OP— 60,000P-4O,O0OP--«O,OOOP- 
10,000 P Give particulars of Washington, New York, Boston, Ply. 
mouth, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Baltimore New Orleans, cLodnntu 
Haiper's Ferry. 

I Vftiowf after ita founder, Lord Baltimore. 
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On G. of Mexico. 

Tamaulipas 
•Vera Cruz* 
•Tabasco 

Yucatan 

Campeachy 
On the Pacific. 

Chiapa 
*Oa#aca 8 

Guerrero 

Michoacan 



Aguas Calientes 
*San Luis Potosi 
♦Guanajuato (sh) 
*Qaeretaro 
•Puebla(tf) 
♦Mexico, including the 
Federal District 

Tlascala 

Teebitobt. 

Lower California 
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MEXICO. 1 

902. Extent.— 750,000 sq. m. 

903. Divisions. — 25 States ; 1 Territory. 

STATES. 

"Colima 

Jalisco 8 

Cinaloa 

Son6ra 

Inland. 
* Chihuahua (pr. 

Chewawa)* 
♦Durango 

Cohahutla (e) 

New Leon 
*Zacat*cas (a) 

Yucatan is just at present an independent Republic. 
Colima and Tlascala are inhabited almost entirely by Indians, and 
have a government of their own. 

904. Agriculture. — Much neglectei Eude imple- 
ments. Great part very fertile, but requiring irriga- 
tion. Dry barren plains in N. Banana, cassava, 
maize, sugar, cotton, indigo, cocoa, coffee, cultivated. 
Bearing of the cochineal insect. 

There is great difference in the objects cultivated in different 
parts, owing to the variety of climate. This variety of climate arises 
from the great difference of latitude and altitude, the country ex- 
tending from 16° to 32° 30' JV., and being traversed throughout its 
entire length by the lofty Cordilleras. The hotest districts, extend- 
ing from the level of the sea to an elevation of 2,000 ft., are called 
tierra8 calientes ; the temperature, from 2,000 to 5,000 ft., tierras 
templadas ; and the cold, about 6,000 ft., tierras fiias. The tierras 
templadas form by far the greatest part of the country. Banana and 
cassava succeed only in the tierras calientes. Maize is the most 
common cultivation, succeeding in almost all parts, and forming the 
chief article of food. European corn is grown in the temperate and 
cold regions. 

Mahogany and logwood trees abound in the forests of Yucatan. 

i Mexico was named from Mexitli, the God of "War of the natives, when the 
country was discovered by the Spaniards. 

2 Vera Cruz means True Cross. The Spaniards and Portuguese were so devout 
or superstitious, that they named many of the objects they discovered and the 
towns they built after some circumstance connected with their religion. 

• Instead of x in Oaxaca Guadala xara, &c..iis sometimes written; Oajaca, 
ftc The true sound, however, is a guttural unlike any we have in English, the 
nearest being sh or zh. Thus we pronounce Oaxaca, OaiAaca ; Xalisco, &Aalisco ; 
Guadalaxara, Guadahu ftara ; Guanajuato, Guanartuato. 

4 In the names of Mexico and Central America, ua is pronounced like our wa ; 
thus agua, like agtoa : GKodalaxara, Gioadalashara ; Guatemala, Guatemala, 

* The States marked thus (*) take their name from their chief towns 
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905. Manufactures. — Unimportant. 
Mining. — Very important, but ill-conducted. 
Silver, gold, copper, iron, lead. 

Soap is one of the principal manufactures, for which the abundance 
of tallow and carbonate of soda afford great facilities. Tobacco and 
i gunpowder are, as in Spain, government monopolies. 

Mexico and Pern were the richest in the precious metals of any 
countries in the world. Silver constitutes the great mineral wealth 
of Mexico. The silver ore seems almost inexhaustible, and it is 
easily obtained, being found where the temperature is moderate, and 
not in or near the region of perpetual snow as in Peru. Above 3,000 
mines are at present worked. The other metals, which are abundant, 
are, with the exception of copper, almost entirely neglected. The 
States of Zacatecas, Guanaxuato, Durango, and San Lois Potosi, an 
most productive of the precious metals. But the quantity obtained is 
much less than formerly ; nor is this surprising, since it requires " a 
little army to escort the smallest portion of the precious metal to its 
destination." Catorce, in San Luis Potosi, is noted for the immense 
quantity of silver which has been obtained from the neighbouring 
mountains. 

906; Commerce. Imports. — Quicksilver; cotton, 
woollen, and linen goods; machinery. Exports. — 
Silver, gold, copper, cochineal, jalap, indigo, log- 
wood, mahogany, hides. Ports. — Vera Cruz, Tam- 
pico (e), Campeachy, Maz^tlan, Acapulco, San Bias. 

The most important trade now is with the United States ; next to 
it with England ; then with France. Most of the copper goes to 
China. The hides are from California, and exported from San Diego. 

While belonging to Spain, the trade of Acapulco with the Philip- 
pines was considerable. But its magnificent port is now almost 
deserted. Vera Cruz, Campeachy, and the ports on the E. coast 
generally, are unhealthy, and ill-supplied with good water. 

With its many valuable productions, vegetable and mineral, its 
f* situation halfway between Eastern Asia and Europe, and its sea-board 
of 1,200 miles on the Atlantic, and near 1,000 on the Pacific, Mexico 
ought o be one of the greatest commercial nations in the world. 

907. Internal Communication. — Wretched. 
Hardly any roads ; * no canals. Goods transported 
on the backs of mules or Indians. Railway from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico. 

m i A splendid road from Vera Cruz, on the coast, to Mexico, the capital, was de 
signed, and in part made, by the Spanish Government. But owing to the unsettled 
state of the country, it lias never been completed, and the finished part is in * 
wretched state for the wan t of repai re. The roads and tracks, such as thi»y are, arc 
rendered still more dangerous from being infested by bands of robbers. Numerous 
crosses and heaps of stones mark the spots on which travellers have been murdered. 
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There is a want of navigable rivers, especially in the more populous 
districts of the S. The rapid rise of the country, too, from the shores 
of the sea, makes communication difficult. 

908. Population.— 9,000,000 ; 9 to sq. m. 

Above one-half of the people are Indians (those of the N. are inde- 
pendent) ; the rest of mixed race, and a few of pure Spanish blood, 
called Creoles. The population is least dense in the N. 

909 Army. — Disorganized Navy. — Small. Be- 
venue. — Less than Expenditure. Debt. — Large. 

From the unsettled state of the government, and an "organized 
brigandage," Mexico has, during the present century, retrograded in 
every respect ; the produce of its Agriculture, Mines, Manufactures, 
and the extent of its Commerce, being greatly diminished. 

910. Religion. — Roman Catholic. Great supersti- 
tion and immorality. Education. — Most defective. 
Murder, robbery, and begging are very common* 

Many of the Indians do not even profess Christianity, and thosv 
who do have mixed up with it many idolatrous practices. 

911. Government. — A Federal Republic 

When Mexico was acknowledged independent of Spain, in 1822, it 
was governed by an Emperor. This form of government was, how- 
ever, changed in 1824 to that of a Federal Republic, similar to that 
of the United States. But there has been a oonstantstruggle between 
the Federalists and Anti- Federalists. From these and other causes 
the country has been in a state of almost permanent insurrection and 
revolution. But the French having conquered Mexico in 1862, it 
again became an Empire, with Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, as 
Emperor. But after reigning three years he was treacherously given 
up to his enemies, who shot him ; after which the Republic with all 
its disorders was restored. Since 1821 there has been of one kind 
or another a new ruler about every year. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — There are numerous volcanoes in 
Mexico, and earthquakes are frequent, especially between 18° and 
22° N. , though neither are quite so fearful as in Guatemala. Popoca- 
tepetl is, next to Mt. St. Elias, the highest mountain in N. America. 
Jorullo is a volcano 1,300 feet high, which was raised in one night 
(Sept 29, 1759), when several sq. m. of earth were raised about 
40 ft., being inflated like a bladder. This tract is covered with many 
thousand small cones, of which Jorullo is the highest. 

Mexico was' conquered by the Spaniards, led by Cortez, in 1519. 
The inhabitants had attained a considerable degree of civilization. 
They had a calendar that was remarkably accurate, and employed 
hieroglyphic writing. At Tezcuco and other places, which were ones 
large towns, are the ruins of temples, palaces, and pyramids. 

s2 
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912. Towns.— Above 200,000 inhab.. Mexico. 
SQ,tK)0 ; Guadalaxara ; Fuehla. 1 
♦0/J00 ; Guanaxuato, S. Luis Potosi* 
30,000 ; Oaxaca, Queretaro, Zacatecas, Colima. 
20,000; Merida, Aguas Calientes, 3 San Bartolo 
med, Durango, &c. 

Mbxioo. — Capital; university; archbishopric. 7,500 ft. abort 
sea ; lakes in the neighbourhood, 4 in which are floating island* 
called chitumpa$i on which flowers and vegetables are cultivated 
It or Philadelphia is the " finest city in the New World." Regukrh 
built, wide streets ; £ne cathedral, the railings of the altar, image of 
the Virgin, &c, in massive silver. Supplied with water by aqueducts. 
Gold and silver working. 

Vera Cbue. — Chief port ; defended by the fort St Juan de UUol 
on an island; landing of Cortex in 1619; very unhealthy in tin 
summer, owing to yellow fever. 

Xalapa. — 4,000 ft. above sea ; gives its name to the drug jaUp 
which grows largely in the neighbourhood. 

Cholula. — Ruins of a pyramid built of brick, 1,300 ft. long 
170 ft. high. 
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913. Extent.— 1,000 m. long ; 100 to 250 broad ; 
150,000 scj. m. 

914. Divisions. — 5 Independent States. 

Division*. Capital*. 

Guatemala Guatemala 

San Salvador San Salvador 

Nicaragua Managua 

Costa Rica San Jose* 

Honduras Comayagua 

The B. of Honduras and Nicaragua is called the Mosquito Coast, 
Mosquitia, of which the lagoons are a distinguishing feature. 

915. Agriculture. — As in Mexico; cattle-rearing 
important. Manufactures. — Unimportant Ccmr 
meroe. — Chiefly with England and the United States. 

i In roll, La Ptubla de lot Angela, which means the town of the AnotU. 

* Including the villages around, which may be regarded as suburb*, the pop. it St 
«r 90 thousand. 3 Aguas Calientes means hot springs. 

« Mexico was originally built on islands on the salt lake Tescnco. The waton 

oar* now«ver. now receded from the city, except as they are retained in the canal; 

«nicb traverse it- But the ground is yet swampy ; the groat buildings are sapDur* 

tod on piies ; and the causeways now pass through marshes instead ofUkca. It w* 

probably at least as rict and populous when taken by the Spaniards in 1519 as non 
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Imports. — Manufactured goods and wine. Exports. — • 
Indigo, cochineal, cocoa, coffee, logwood and other 
dye-woods, mahogany, sarsapariUa, balsam of Peru. 

Ports. — Omoa, Truxillo, Eealejo. 

Guatemala and 8. Mexico are the only countries in which cochineal 
is produced in abundance. There are large forests, in which are 
found mahogany and other valuable woods, which in the more 
remote parts are used as fuel. 

Public worship is conducted with great pomp. It has been said 
that the support of the religions establishments is twice as expensive 
as that of the government. Since its separation from Mexico, in 
1824, the country has been almost constantly the seat of civil war. 

One plan for connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans is by the 
R. San Juan, L. Nicaragua, and a canal to the Pacific. The diffi- 
culties do not seem insuperable, although the San Juan is in parts 
only 2 or 3 ft. deep, and has several rapids. 1 

Miscellaneous Observations. — As in Mexico, the greater part of 
the country is at a considerable elevation ; so that, except along the 
low coasts, the climate is delightful. But it is subject to earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions. Among its numerous volcanoes are the Vol- 
cano de Agua, and the Volcano de Fuego, each ahout 13,000 ft. high. 9 

It was conquered by the Spaniards, under Alvarado, in 1523. 

916. Internal Communication- — Very defective, 
chiefly by mules. Population. — 2,000,000; 14tosq.m. 

Government. — Not now a Federal Eepubiic, but 
five independent Eepublics. Education. — Defective. 
Religion. — Eoman Catholic. 

917. Towns. — Above 40,000 inhab., Guatemala. 
30,000 ; San Salvador, Chicuimula, Leon. 
20,000 ; San Jose, Cartago, Comayagua. 

San Salvador.— Formerly capital of the United States of Cen- 
tral America, and still the largest town of San Salvador. 

Guatemala, or New Guatemala, cap. of Guatemala ; 5,000 ft. 
above sea ; well built, but houses of only one story, with very thick 
walls, on account of the frequency of earthquakes ; built in 1774. 
About twelve miles from it the ruins of two cities called Old Guatemala, 
the first destroyed in 1571, and now inhabited by Indians ; the second 
in 1773, but still containing 12,000 inh. ; charming neighbourhood. 

Gbbttown, or St. Juan. — Formerly capital of an independent 
State. Important from situation at mouth of R. St. Juan. (907.) 

l But the canal actually in hand is farther S. in New Granada, and N. of the 
Panama Bailway. It is designed and being carried oat by M. Lessens, the re- 
nowned constructor of the Sues Canal. 

? De Agua means of footer de fuego, of fire. The first ejects only mud and water. 
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BRITISH HONDURAS, OR BALIZE. 

918. Extent, <kc— 16,000 sq. m. ; 25,000 inhabit- 
ants, engaged chiefly in trade, or the cutting of 
mahogany, logwood, and other timber. Part of the 
trade of Central America and S. Mexico carried 
on through it. Exports mahogany and other valu- 
able woods and dye-stuffs. Healthy; no yellow fever, 

The coasts are skirted by innumerable coral rocks called Keys, oz 
whiah cocoa-nuts are produced in abundance, and whose shores sup- 
ply a great number of turtle. 

Balizb. — Port ; great trade ; houses built of wood, raised 8 or 
10 ft above the ground on pillars of mahogany. 

EXERCISE XLV. 

ITotb. — Every place it to h€ found oat, and marked on a map of the pupiT* draw 
ingg or the name is to be inserted on a blank map, either in full or contracted. 

Draw a map of Mexico and Central America. Boundaries oj 
Mexico t Lot. of its N. and S. points t long, of its E. and W. .' 

Extent ? Divisions P Explain the names. 

Characterize the Agriculture. Objects cultivated F Give particulars. 
Characterize the manufactures. The mining P most important metals ? 
the richest mineral districts P Give particulars. 

Imports P Exports P Countries chiefly traded with? Ports? 
Other particulars respecting the commerce ? 

Characterize the Internal Communication. Give particulars. 

Population ? number to eg. m. P Characterize the Army, Navy, 
Expenditure. Religion P Education P Give particulars. Govern- 
ment P Give particulars. The consequence of its unsettled state ? 

What natural phenomena are numerous P What frequent? Give 
particulars. When was Mexico conquered ? Its condition at that 
time ? Ought Mexico to be flourishing P What prevents it ? 

Towns of more than 200,000 inn.?— 80, 000 P— 40,000?— 30,000 ? 
— 20,000 P Give particulars of Mexico, Xalapa, Cholula, Vera Cruz. 

Boundaries of Central America t Lat. of N. end 8. points t Zona. 
ofE. and W. ? Extent? Divisions? What is the Koi Honduras called? 

Give particulars of the Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce, In- 
ternal Communication, Population, Government, Religion, Educa- 
tion. How is it proposed to connect the Atlantic and Pacific? 
Characterize the climate. The drawback to this P When, and by 
whom was the country conquered ? 

Towns of above 20,000 ink, with their population P Give parti- 
culars of San Salvador and Guatemala. 

Extent of British Honduras P Number of inh. P How chiefly 
employed 1 What trade is carried on greatly through it ? Iti 
climate P Give particulars of the coasts, and of the town of Balixe. 
Mature and value ef exports P Explain all names where you oar. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

THE THREE COLOMBIAN EEPUBLIC8 — COLOMBIA, 
VENEZUELA, ECUADOR 1 OR EQUATOR. 

919. Extent.— Colombia, 520,000 sq. m.; Vene- 
zuela, 420,000 ; Ecuador, 320,000. 

New Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador, prior to 1831, formed the 
Federal Republic of Colombia ; but each is now an Independent Re- 
public. New Granada ifl now termed the United States of Colombia. 

920. Agriculture. — Defective. Maize, yam, plan- 
tain, manioc, cocoa, coffee, sugar, tobacco, indigo, 
cultivated. Cattle-rearing very important. 

By far the greater part of the cocoa used in all parts of the world 
was produced on the low coast of Venezuela, iV. of the mountains 
which border the coast. But this cultivation is somewhat superseded 
by that of coffee. The tobacco is superior. The number of cattle is 
very great, especially in the Llanos of Venezuela. 

921. Manufactures. — Unimportant. 

Commerce. Imports. — Manufactured goods. 

Exports. — Cocoa, coffee, indigo, tobacco, caout- 
chouc, Peruvian bark, dye-woods, hides. 

Ecuador has more manufactures than the other republics. 

Ports. In Colombia. — Carthagena, Porto Bello, 1 
Panama. In Venezuela. — La Guayra. In Ecua- 
dor. — Guayaquil. 

922. Internal Communication. — Bad ; but a 
Railway across the Isthmus, connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. Proposed Canal (915). 

Goods and travellers are chiefly conveyed on mules ; but among 
the mountains, where mules cannot be used, persons sit in a chair, 
which is strapped on the back of an Indian, and are so conveyed. 

923. Population. — Colombia, 3 millions; Vene- 
zuela, If million ; Ecuador, \\ mil. 

Not quite half are whites. 

1 Colombia is named after Columbu*. ' Venezuela means Utile Venice, and the 
country was so called by the Spaniards, on account of some Indian villages built 
on piles in the Lake Maracaybo. which gave it the appearance of Venice. Ecuador 
means Equator, and is so called from being under the Equiuoclial Line. 

* Porto Bello means fine harbour. But from its extreme nn healthiness, it has 
been called the Grave of Europeans. It is now nearly deserted. Indeed, the low 
flOMt*. both of the Atlantic and Pacific, are unhealthy. 
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924. Revenue in each republic less than expen- 
diture, and the debt consequently increasing. 

925. Religion. — Roman Catholic. Education.— 
Defective. 

The religious service is performed with much pomp. 

926. Government, — Each an Independent Repub- 
lic, with a President, and a Congress of two Houses. 

927. Towns.— Above 70,000 inhab., Quito (Jfce), 
cap. of Ecuador. 

50,000 ; Caraccas, cap. of Venezuela. 

40,000 ; St. Fe de Bogota, 1 cap. of Colombia. 

20,000 ; Maracaybo, Carthagena, Riobamba, &c. 

In Colombia. — St. F£ de Bogota, at a height of 9,000 ft. Gap. ; 
archbishopric ; university ; very heavy rains ; frequent earth- 
quakes, in consequence of which the houses are low, and the walls 
very thick. In the neighbourhood the Cataract of Ttquendam*,* 
natural bridge of Icononzo, and the Lake of Guatavita. 4 Earth- 
quake, 1827. 

Panama. — Fortified; gives name to the Isthmus; pearl fishery 
once important Pacific terminus of Isthmian railway. This rail- 
road from Aspinwall to Panama saves several thousand miles of sea 
voyago in going from England, or the S. part of America, to Cali- 
fornia, British Columbia, and other ports on or in the Pacific. 

In Venezuela. — Caracoas. — Cap.; archbishopric; university; 
trade by means of the ports La Guayra and Porto Cavello. Dreadful 
earthquake in 1812. ■ 

Cumana.— Fortified ; splendid harbour, but decaying town; pearl 
fishery in neighbouring town once very important. 

In Ecuador. — Quito, just under Equator, at an elevation of 
9,000 feet : perpetual spring ; cap. ; university. 

Loxa. — Best Cinchona or Peruvian bark found in neighbourhood. 

Riobamba. — Near Chimborazo ; sulphur works in neighbourhood ; 
remains of a splendid road, made by the Inqas of Peru, going ora 
the mountains, 14,000 feet high, almost to Cuzco. 

The Galapagos 6 belong to Ecuador. 

1 Santa Fe means Holy Faith. It is called de Bogota (of Bogota), being on ths 
river Bogota, to distinguish it from other towns called Santa Fe. 

9 The Rio Bogota falls unbroken for 900 ft, in the wet season. It is the hight-st 
fall known. The people say it falls at once from the cold to the hot regions. 

> This natural bridge unites the opposite sides of a ravine by two rocks, the upper 
of which is 800 ft. above the river which runs in the bottom, and thelfewer o«w 
260 ft. 



4 This lake is remarkable as containing a great quantity of gold, which — 
flung into it by the natives, in order that it might not fall into toe hands of the 
Spaniards when they conquered the country. 

• That of 1812 destroyed almost all the towns on the N. coast of S. America. 

« Mat de lot Galapagos means Islands of Land-Turtles, which an abundant 
here, ana of immense use, being 6 feet long, and weighing near 400 lbs. 
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PERU. 

928. Extent.— 500,000 sq. m. 

929. Agriculture. — As in Colombia ; but not 
much cattle-rearing. 

Peru is divided naturally into three portions ; that occupied hy the 
Andes, which (including the high valleys) is more than a half of the 
country; the plains to the £., through which the upper part of 
several tributaries of the Amazon flow, and the strip of lowland 
along the coast. In the mountain region, mining is the most 
important employment; in the fertile and well- watered E. plaim 
are large forests, where are many wild, independent Indians; in 
the W., and in the ground rising to the Andes, agriculture gene- 
rally emplovs the people. Much of this W. part is desert, but there 
are portions in which, although rain never falls, there is great fertility, 
owing to the heavy fogs, and to irrigation. 

There are many sheep in the higher part of the mountain region* 
oxher domestic animals not succeeding so well. 

930. Manufactures. — Coarse cotton and woollen 
goods; articles of gold and silver. Mines. — Very 
important; gold, silver, quicksilver, and other 
metals ; ^unno, saltpetre. 

Peru and Mexico once produced the precious metals in greater 
abundance than any other country. But the produce is much less 
than formerly, owing to the distracted state of the country. Pasco 
and its neighbourhood is the richest in precious metals of any part of 
S. America. At Huancabelica are the richest mines of quicksilver. 

Nitrate of soda, or saltpetre, valuable as a manure, is collected in 
the deserttcountry in the 8. W. % from layers several feet thick. 

931. Commerce. — Considerable, and increasirg. 
Imports. — Manufactured goods. Exports. — Silver, 
copper, saltpetre ; Peruvian and other barks ; wool 
(alpaca and sheep), 1 chinchilla furs ; guano.' 

Ports.— Callao, Truxillo, Arica. 

The high and unbroken coast is a disadvantage as regards com- 
merce. In most parts vessels cannot reach the shore ; but goods and 
passengers land and embark by means of a sort of raft called balsas, 
which is made buoyant by inflated seal-skins. Callao is the port of 
Lima, with which it is connected by rail ; from Arica the metals 
are chiefly exported. 

i Obtained from the vicuna and other llama-like animals. ... 

9 Guano, so valuable as a manure, is the dung of various sea-birds. It is found 
in layers or great thickness on the uninhabited islands and capes of the W. coast 
of S. America. But the best is obtained from some small rainless (866) islands 
belonging to Peru : and the quantity is very great. The yearly value of guano 
imported into the United Kingdom has been about £3,000,000, but is now less. 
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932. Communication. — Difficult. — Railways. — 
2,000 m.; one line nearly to top of the Andes. 

In the W. there are no navigable rivers. The mountain passes 
have an elevation of 14,000 ft., which is nearly the limit of perpetual 
snow. Mules and llamas are the chief beasts of burden. 

933. Population. — 2£ millions. Few whites. 

The Peruvians, like the Mexicans, had attained to a not incon- 
siderable degree of civilization before the invasion of the Spaniards. 
Their roads and vast palaces still exist as witnesses of this. 

934. Religion. — fioman Catholic. Education.— 
Defective, Government. — A Central Republic; a Pre- 
sident, 1 and a congress of two Houses. Debt. — Large. 

Peru acquired its independence in 1824, when a decisive 
victory drove the Spaniards from 8. America. Since then 
the country has been in a more or less disturbed state, and since 
1879 has been at war with Chili ; but with peace and a settled 
Government there would come prosperity. As in Mexico, the reli- 
gious ceremonies are performed with great pomp and splendour. 
No other worship is tolerated. The sale of guano and saltpetre has 
been the chief source of revenue, which is below expenditure. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — Peru was entered by Pizarro in 
1526, and after a few years of great cruelty, was conquered. It is 
subject to frequent and fearful earthquakes. Otherwise, owing to 
its great elevation, the climate is pleasant and salubrious. 

Some cottages at the source of the river Ancomarca are 15,720 ft. 
above the level of the sea (as high as Mt. Blanc), and are the 
highest inhabited spots on the globe. 

935. Towns. — 5 of more than 20,000 inhabitants. 
Above 120,000, lima the capital. 

40,000 ; Cuzco. 30,000 ; Aregmpa (ke). 
20,000 ; Huamanga, Arica. 

Lima. — Cap. ; university ; archbishoprio ; churches with massive 
gold and silver statues, crosses, vessels. &c. Almost entirely 
destroyed by earthquakes of 1746 and 1828. Its port Callao 
swallowed up by tnat of 1746.2 

Cuzco. — The former capital, under the Incas or native rulers of 
Peru ; at an elevation of 11,300 ft. j ruins of vast citadel, built by 
Incas, of immense blocks of stone. 

Caxamarca, at an elevation of 9,400 ft. ; hardware ; mines in 
neighbourhood : assassination of the last Inca, Atahualpa, in his 
palace, whioh still stands. 

Pasco.— 16,000 inh. ; mining town; at an elevation of 13,400ft, 
and cold as our winters. 

i A Central Kapublic is where the central power governs all parts, in distinction 
*• -iiri ?£* ! ^P" 61 " 5 . in which the separate States manage their own affaire. 
a Whfin the sea is clear, part of the old town may still be seen beneath the watcn. 

J^f^lS^ 8 ^^* 11 * 4 meric »- » was founded by pSarro lititt 
under, the name Ciudad de lot Reyes, the city of king*. 
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BOLIVIA, 1 OR UPPER PERU. 

9G6. Extent, &c— 400,000 sq. m.— 6 Depcrt- 
merits. 

The agriculture, manufactures, and natural features are. much like 
those of Peru. Almost all the country W. of the Andes is a desert 
in which rain never falls. A great part of it is called the Desert of 
Atacamk, The highest of the Andes, Sorata, 25,400 ft., and Illimani 
24,400 ft., are in Bolivia ; and the greater part of the country has an 
elevation of above 10,000 ft. Between it and Peru is L. Titioaca, 
the largest Alpine lake in the world. 

937. Mimes. — Important Silver, gold, and other 
metals. 

The silver mines of Potosi have produced more silver than any 
others in the world, the mountain called the Gerro de Potosi having 
ff,000 openings into it.' But it appears now to be almost exhausted. 
Copper and other metals are abundant; but the scarcity of fuel 
where they abound, and the difficulty of transport, cause them to be 
not worth the working. 

938. Commerce. — Unimportant: Bullion and Pe- 
ruvian bark exported. Port. — Cobija. 

939. Internal Communication. — Very, difficult 

The commerce is carried on chiefly through Arica, in Peru. The 
coast presents no good harbour ; the only port is Cobija, and its little 
importance is seen from its having only about 2,000 inhabitants. 

Most of the passes across the Andes are at a height of from 
15,000 to 16,000 ft, so that it has been said, that to convey good* 
across these mountains costs as much as taking diem 1,000 m. by 
**a. Llamas are chiefly employed. Under happier circumstances 
no doubt the various tribe, of the Amazon and La Plata, which rise 
in and traverse this country, will be turned to excellent account. 

940. Population.— Near 2,000,000. 

The Religion, Education, and Government, are muoh the same 
as in Pern. 

941. Towns.— 3 of more than 20,000 inhabitants. 3 
40,000; La Paz. 30,000; Cochabamba. 

Chuquisaca, or Sacre.— Capital ; 20,000 inh. ; formerly called 
La Plata. Eotosi.— Once the most celebrated mines in the world ; 
former population 160,000, now nearly deserted. 

l It was so named after Bolivar, the general who Anally defeated the Spaniards, and 
secured the independence of the country. 

s The value of the silver obtained from this mountain, on which duty has been paid, is 
near £250,000,000 sterling ! 

8 Most of the towns are at a great elevation. Chuquisaca, 9,280-ft.; Potosi, 18300 ft ; 
La Paz, 11,000 a. 

T 
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CHILL 

942. Extent, &c.— 250,000 sq. m. — 14 Provinces, 
and lands of Araucanian Indians. Island Chiloe. 1 

943. Agriculture. — Wheat,barley,potato,ptdse, 
vine, flax, cultivated. Cattle-rearing very import- 
ant. Miming. — Important. Silver, gold, 8 copper. 

Agriculture is moBt practised in the central provinces, and mining 
in the barren ones of the N. The 8. part is a good deal covered with 
forest, and there reside the independent Indians called Araucanians. 
It has been called the " granary of 8. America," and wheat has 
occasionally been sent to Sydney. 

Unlike Pern, Bolivia, and Mexico, the mines are increasing in 
valne. The copper ore, from the want of fuel where it is obtained, 
is sent to Swansea in Wales to be smelted. 

944 Commerce. — Important and increasing. Im- 
ports. — Manufactured goods, coffee, sugar, cocoa, 
Exports. — Copper, silver, gold; wheat, flour; hides, 
beef, tallow, guano. Ports. — Valparaiso, Coquimbo. 

The trade is chiefly with England, the United States, France, and 
the other 8. American Republics. Many of the manufactured goods 
are re-exported to these last on the Pacific, where also the wheat 
and flour are sent. Yaldivia and Concepcion, once important ports, 
have not recovered from the earthquakes which destroyed them. 

945. Internal Communication. — Defective. 

There are only 4 Passes over the Andes, and these are at an 
elevation of above 10,000 ft. This renders intercourse with the 
Republics on the other side of the mountains difficult, notwithstand- 
ing which it is rather considerable. There are 1,000 m. of railway. 

946. Population. — Near 2 -minions. 

The Religion, Education, and Government, are the same as in 
Peru. Chili is the only State formerly belonging to Spain which 
has improved since its separation from the mother country. , 

Miscellaneous Observations. — The N. part was conquered by 
Almagro, but the greater part in 1541, by Valdivia. Its independ- 
ence of Spain was achieved in 1818. The whole country is subject 
to earthquakes, 3 and there are 16 active volcanoes in the Andes. 

947. Towns. — 2 of more than 20,Cf00 inhabitants 
Santiago, 4 capital, 130,000 ; Valparaiso, 100,000. 

o \*VF J da £, d otJuanFetnandex belongs to Chill. It was the solitary abode of Alex- 
Selkirk for 14 years, whose adventures probably gave rise to Defoe's " Robinson Crusoe "' 

l £t ! ? °* h £ TJ^L 01 s i Awerica. most of the gold is obtained by toothing. 
mifM„™. 9 destroyed O raiapo : that of 1822, Valparaiso ; that of 186670oncepci<m,tnd 

rl«, f /.%; n I ftr,tI ! ne %. w ? ' fu * he central J> art8 J thht of 1837. Valdivia. ' yMmx P aw * 
th^&iST&Mt'™'* l8 named *° m the Patr0n 8aint 0f *»* in - FaW '"«' fMB 
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STATES OF LA PLATA,* or the ARGENTINE 

REPUBLIC. 

948. Extent, cfc?.— 900,000 sq. m.— 14 States ; the 
chief, Buenos Ayres, 200,000 sq. m. ; Entre Bios, 
Corrientes, Cordova, Santiago, Tucuman, Salta. 2 

Buenos Ayres separated from the other States in 
1853, but is now reunited to them. 

949. Agriculture. — Very little, but increasing. 
Cattle-rearing by far the chief employment. 

950. Manufactures. — Scarcely any. 

The greater portion of the country forms a part of the vast 
treeless plains 8 caUed Pampas, which are covered with verdure 
during most of the year, and dried up during the hot summer 
months. In parts there grow immense numbers of thistles, 10 
or 12 feet high, which form, while they last, an impenetrable 
barrier against the attacks of the Indians. But there are some 
tracts always sterile ; e.g., the Gran Chaco,* between the E. 
Salado and Vermejo ; Las Salinas ,* W. of the B. Dolce, and the 
Despoblado* a plain on the top of the Andes, at an elevation of 
13,000 ft., and therefore too high for vegetation to grow. These 
occupy a large proportion of the country. 

There are some millions of cattle, horses, and sheep. The 
wild cattle were so abundant, that they were sometimes killed 
for the sake of their tongues alone ; and even now a couple of 
fowls is said to be worth as much as an ox. 

951. Commerce. — Important. 
Imports. — Manufactured goods. 

Exports. — Hides, horsehair, wool, horns, tallow, 
beef, chinchilla and other furs, bullion. 5 
Ports. — Buenos Ayres, Eosario. 

The difference in the nature of the exports, as compared with 
those from the W. of the Andes, should be observed. There they 
were the produce of the mines, mountains, and forests; i.e., 

l This Republic is named from the Rio de la Plata, which means river of silver ; it 
is sometimes called the Argentine Republic. Argentine is formed from the Latin 
argentum, silver. 

s Ihe other States are Santa Fe, San Luis, Mendoza, San Juan, Bioja, Catamarca. 
Missiones. All the States are named lrom their chief towns, except Entre Rios'. 
which means bttween the Rivers, and is so-called because between the Uruguay and 
the Parana; and Missiones, which was so named as having been the seat of the 
Missionary enterprises of the Jesuits. 

3 There are some forests in the N. and N. W.\ in other parts there is great scarcity 
of wood. 

4 Gran Chaco means Great Desert ; Las Salinas, the SaltPlams; and Despoblado, 
the Uninhabited Country. But these are not quite useless, as the Salinas supply salt 
and saltpetre, and the Despoblado, chinchilla and vicuna skins, and gold. 

6 Bullion is gold and sflver. This is not all from the mines of La Plata ; some 
being obtained from Chili and Bolivia, in exchange for other commodities. 
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bullion, furs, drugs, and dye-stuffs. In La Plata it is chiefly 
the produce of their unbounded pasture grounds ; *.«., animal 
substanoes of different sorts. The seal and whale fishing on the 
coast are not unimportant. 

952. Internal Communication. — Pretty good. 

The La Plata and its numerous tributaries afford ready water 4 
communication, and the flatness of the country and the absence 
of forest make it not difficult in any part. There are few regular 
roads. Railroads are now made to the extent of 1,500 m. 

953. Population.— 1,700,000, of which Buenos 
Ayres has 500,000. 

954. Religion. — Roman Catholic. 

955. Government — A Federal Republic, consisting 
of a Presidents Senate, and a house of Representatives. 

This country became independent of Spain in 1816. In 1819 
the various States formed a Federal Republic, called the United 
States of the Bio de la Plata. 1 

Miscellaneous Observations, — The Bio de la Plata was discovered 
in 1516. The country is subject to most violent hurricanes, called 
pamperos, because they sweep over the Pampas. They are some- 
times accompanied by terrific thunder and lightning, and bring 
so much sand from the Pampas as to darken the air at midday. 

The inhabitants of the Pampas, called Gauchos, are almost 
always on horseback, and they are exceedingly expert in the use 
of the tolas and lasso, with which they hunt and take cattle, 
horses, the American ostrich, and other wild animals. 9 

956. Towns.— 3 of more than 20,000 inhabitants. 
170,000 ; Buenos Ayres. 

20,000 ; Cordova, Rosario. 

Buenos Aybes. 8 — Capital ; university. As regards population, 
third town of 8. America; 20,000 foreigners, chiefly English 
and French ; great trade, but wretched harbour, from extensive 
shoals near the shore ; badly supplied with water. 

Parana, on the Parana. — Capital, during the separation of 
Buenos Ayres from the Republic ; 15,000 inhabitants. 

Mendoza, 18,000 inh., and Salta, 10,000 inh., both in the 
mountains ; the first trading with Chili, the second with Bolivia. 

i There is a considerable debt, on which no interest has been paid since 1847. 

3 The bola» consists of two balls, connected with a leather thong about 8 ft. in length 
One of these is held in the hand, while the other is whirled round the head of the 
hunter, and the whole then flung at the animal ; this twists round it* legs, throws it 
down, and the hunter comes up and despatches it The huso is a leather thong, 9» or 
30 feet Jong, at one end of which is a running noose. This noose the Gaueho, at full 
speed, flings on the horns or round the neck of the creature he is pursuing, which t» 
in this way taken. 

#hf -?i M ^ , ^f A HF* mew " 0°°* «*»•• It was so named by the Spaniards on account of 
tne salubrity ol its air. It is, however, subject to sudden extremes of temperature. 
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UEUGUAY, OR BAOT5A ORIENTAL. 

957. Extent— About 100,000 sq. m. 450,000 inh. 
Cattle-rearing most important employment. Com- 
merce. — Considerable. Exports. — Hides, wool, tal- 
low. Ports. — Monte Video, Maldonado. Religion. 
— Roman Catholic. Government. — Republican. 

The trade is carried on chiefly with Brazil, England, the 
United States, and France. The exports are hides, tallow, and 
other animal products ; the imports manufactured goods. The 
internal communication by the Uruguay is much impeded by 
its numerous falls. The interior is little known. After shaking 
off the Spanish yoke, it was conquered by Brazil in 1823, but 
independent in 1828. 

Monte Video. — Capital ; 120,000 inh. ; best harbour on the 
La Plata ; trade considerable and increasing ; " rival of Buenos 
Ayres ;" badly supplied with water. 

PARAGUAY. 

958. Extent, &c. — 60,000 sq. m. Pop. since the 
war, unknown. Mountains in N. 9 with large forests. 
Exports. — Timber, Paraguay tea, 1 hides. Religion. — 
Roman Catholic. Heavy Debt. Gtovernmewt. — 
Republican. 

Paraguay made war for Ave years (1865 — 70) with Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic, to the utter destruction of her army, 
navy, and commerce, and almost the depopulation of the oountry. 

The caoutchouc, or India-rubber tree, and the indigo plant 
grow wild here, as well as in the low regions of Peru, Colombia, 
and Brazil. 

Assumption. — Capital; 20,000 inh. Villa. Real. — Chief trade 
in the yerba maU, or Paraguay tea. 

EXERCISE XLVI. 
Note.— Every place Utobe found oat, and marked on a map of the pupfft draw- 
ing, or the name Utobe inserted on a blank map, either in full or contracted. 

Draw a map of Colombia. Its boundaries ? Lat. ofN. and 8. 
points ? Long, of E. and W. ? Extent of New Granada ?— of 
Venezuela ? — of Ecuador ? Divisions ? 

Characterize the Agriculture. Chief objects cultivated ? Give 
particulars. Characterize the Manufactures. Imports? Ex- 
ports ? Ports ? Give particulars of the Internal Communica- 
tion. Population? Government? Religion? Number of 
Towns of more than 20,000 inh. ? Name them, with their popu- 
lation. Give particulars of S.Fe'deBagota, Panama; Caraccas, 
Cuxnana ; Quito, Loxa, Riobamba. Explain the names. 

l This is the leaf of a sort of holly, whioh is generally used in La Plata, Peru, 
and Chili, instead of the Chinese tea. It grows abundantly in the forests be- 
tween the Parana and the Paraguay and neighbouring parts. 
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Draw a map of Peru and Bolivia. Boundaries of Peru? Lai. 
of its N. and S. points? Long, of its E. and W. ? Extent? Divi- 
sions? State of agriculture ? Describe the country. Articles 
manufactured? -Characterize the Mining. Chief metals and 
minerals? Give other particulars. Characterize the Commerce. 
Imports? Exports? Ports? Give other particulars. State of 
the Internal Communication ? Give particulars. Population ? 
Give particulars. Beligion? Education? Government? Give 
particulars of each, as also of the conquest of Peru ; its climate. 
The highest inhabited spot in the world ? Number of Towns of 
above 20,000 inn. ? Name them, with their population. Give 
particulars of Lima, Callao, Cuzco, Caxamarca, Pasco. 

Boundaries of Bolivia t and hat. of its N. and S. points? Long, 
of its E. and W. f Extent ? Divisions ? Give particulars of the 
agriculture, manufactures, and natural features. Characterize 
the Mining? Chief metals? Where found? Give other par- 
ticulars, as also of the Commerce and Internal Communication. 
Population? Beligion? Education? Government? Towns of 
more than 20,000 inh. ? Their population ? Give particulars 
of Chuquisaca and Potosi. The position of the towns generally ? 

Draw a map of Chili, La Plata, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

Boundaries of Chili ? Lot. of its N. and. S. points ? Extent ? 
Divisions ? Objects cultivated? Characterize the manufactures 
and mining. Give particulars of both, and of the agriculture. 
Characterize the commerce. Imports? Exports? Ports? Give 
particulars, as also of the Internal Communication. Population ? 
Beligion? Education? Government? Contrast Chili with other 
formerly Spanish States. Give particulars of its conquest, in- 
dependence, and the Araucanians. Towns of above 20,000 inh. ? 
Give their population. Chief towns destroyed by earthquakes? 
When? 

Boundaries of La Plata ? Lai. of its N. and 8. points f Long, 
of its E. and W.? Extent? Divisions? Name the chief . Cha- 
racterize the agriculture and manufactures. Give particulars 
of the natural features of the country. Characterize the Com- 
merce. Imports? Exports? Port? Give particulars. Com- 
pare the exports with those from the W. of the Andes. Internal 
communication? Population? Beligion? Government? Give 
particulars since its independence. When was the country 
discovered ? Describe the Pamperos, and the mode of catching 
wild animals. Towns of above 20,000 inh. ? Their popula- 
tion ? Give particulars of Buenos Ayres, Mendoza, and Salta. 

Extent of Uruguay? Its population? Most important 
employment? Characterize the Commerce. Ports? Give 
particulars, as also of its internal communication and inde- 
pendence. Describe Monte Video. 

Extent of Paraguay ? Population ? Natural features of N. ? 
ExportB? Bemarkable plants? Beligion? Government? 
Give particulars of Assumption and Villa Beal. 
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PATAGONIA. 

959. Extent, (fee— 350,000 sq. m. Most thinly 
peopled, by Indians only, who live by hunting wild 
cattle, horses, guanacoes, the nandu, or American 
ostrich, &c. 

Numerous islands on the W. and 8., with bold 
and deeply indented coasts, along which whale and 
seal fishing are carried on. Terra del Fu*go (a), 
Staten I., Desolation I., Wellington L, Madre de 
Dios. Andes on the W., where there is much rain, 
and some forests ; E. of the Andes, dry, woodless, 
sandy plains. S. parts and islands very cold. 

The Patagonian Indians are the tallest people known, the average 
height being at least 6 ft. They often make incursions into the S. 
States of La Plata. On the W. coast lives a distinct tribe that 
Europeans call Fuegians. They are short of stature, and live chiefly 
by fishing. The Patagonian Andes, as well as the mts. of Fuego, 
have numerous volcanoes. 

This country was discovered by Magellan in 1519, but of the in- 
terior, even now, little is known. 

959* Falkland Islands. — Belonging to Eng- 
land, about 300 m. from the E. coast of Patagonia. 
Two larger, and about 200 smaller islands, with only 
a few hundred inhabitants. 

There are numerous fine harbours, and vessels passing round the 
8. of South America call here to refit and to take in water, fresh 
meat, and vegetables. 

BRAZIL, 1 or THE BRAZILS. 

960. Extent— 3,000,000 sq. m. 
IHvi8ion8. — 20 Provinces. 2 

Of the provinces, those on the E. are the most populous. But 
even here the Indians are numerous, while in the more central part* 
they have almost undisputed possession. 

1 Brazil derives its name from the Brazil wood which is found so abundantly 
here. Braza is the Portuguese word for a burning coal, and Brazil wood was the 
name given to red wood. When the country was discovered by Cabral, in 1500, 
he called it Tiarra de Santa Cruz,- i.e., Land of the Holy Cross. 

2 These provinces are — 

• Parti * Rio Grande do Norte fBahia MinasOeraes 

• AltoAmazonas * Parahiba Espirito Santo Goyaz 
*Maranham fPernambuco t Bio Janeiro MattoGrosso 

• Piauhi t Alagoas t San PaulO • Rio Grande do Sul 

• Ceara t Sergipe • Parana Santa Cathariua 
The provinces marked thus * are named from one of the chief rivers ; those marked 
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961. Agriculture. — Coffee, sugar, Cotton, tobacco, 
cocoa, and manioc, cultivated 

Not l-50th of the country is yet under cultivation. A large pre* 
portion is still occupied by immense forests, that can hardly be pen* 
trated even with the help of fire and the hatchet. The cocoa-nut, 
mahogany, logwood, Brazil-wood, rosewood, and caoutchouc treet 
are found in abundance. In the llanos, or treeless plains, roam 
immense herds of wild cattle, many of which are killed only for their 
aides, their flesh being left to the jaguar, the puma, the vulture, o* 
other beasts or bird* of prey. 

962. Mining. — Very important Diamonds, to- 
pazes, and other precious stones ; gold, iron. 

Manufactures. — Unimportant 

Next to Peru and Mexico, Brazil has furnished more gold than 
any other country. Its diamonds are obtained chiefly from the 
interior provinces, Minas Geraes, Goyaz, Matto Grosso; and fron 
8an Paulo. Villa Rica (sometimes called Villa Imperiale) and Vilia 
Bella, and San Paulo, are important mining towns, 1 

963. Commerce. — Very considerable. 
Imports. — Manufactured goods, especially cottoD 

goods and machinery. 

Exports. — Coffee, sugar, cotton, cocoa ; hides, 
borns, beef; gold, diamonds, rosewood, dye-woods, 
caoutchouc, Brazil nuts. 

Ports. — Rio Janeiro, Bahia, Pernambuco, Martin- 
ham. Para. 

With the exception of the United States, the commerce of Brazil 
is more important than that of any other country of America. More 
than half its trade centres in Bio Janeiro. The slave trade was 
Ouce very active, as many as 80,000 negroes having been imported 
annually. But this nefarious traffic is now put an end to. 

The trade is chiefly with England, France, the United States, Ham- 
burgh, Portugal. The annual value of the cotton goods imported is 
cue-third of the exports, that of coffee exported the same proportion 
of the exports. Along the coasts of the 8. provinces the whale 
fishery is prosecuted with spirit. Brazil has a considerable Navy. * 

964. Internal Communication. — Difficult. 

This difficulty arises from the mountains and the forests. There 
are few roads. The magnificent rivers of Brazil will one day be the 
l.ieans of a vast internal trade. Bailroads (1,500 m.) are now made. 



th nstfrom tbe chief town*. Rio Negro means black river , Rio Grande tie Norte. 
%^Z i ^ ofihewn l t ^ 1 toptoto Santo, Holy Spirit: Minas Geraes, general mines; 

i Piffl ** ' *****?* s Rio Grande do Sul, great river of the south. 

• Villa means toum, imperiale, imperial; rtca, rich; bella, beaul\fuL 
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965. Population.— 10,000,000 ; 3 to sq. m. 

There are a mil lion slaves, who are not ill treated. The 
wandering Indians are estimated at a million, but it is but 
guess work. 

966. Rdigion. — Roman Catholic. Education. — Very 
defective. Debt.— Near £80,000,000. 

Government — A limited monarchy ; an Emperor 
and two Chambers (Deputies and Senate). 

Brazil belonged to Portugal ; but in 1825 its independence was 
acknowledged. The Emperor, however, is of the royal family of 
Portugal, the House of Braganza. The management of local 
affairs is largely entrusted to each province. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — Although for the most part with- 
in the tropics, the elevation of a considerable portion of the 
land causes Brazil to enjoy, on the whole, a delightful climate. 
It has not the volcanoes or earthquakes of the W. parts of 
America, nor the fearful hurricanes of countries N. and S. of it. 
This and its fertile soil, together with its abundant and various 
productions— animal, vegetable, and mineral — shoqld make it 
one of the first countries of the world. 1 

Brazil may be regarded as a vast forest (indeed, the largest in 
the world), of which the clearings made by man, and his cuttings 
into it (to form roads), are relatively exceedingly insignificant. 
In these vast solitudes, sometimes a death-like silence reigns, at 
other times are heard the howlings of herds of monkies,the screams 
of parrots and toucans, with the buzzing of the bee-like humming- 
bird, which the Brazilians prettily call the "Kiss the Flower." 

967. Towns.— 8 of more than 20,000 ink 
Above 400,000 ; Rio Janeiro, the capital 
180,000 ; Bahia. 60,000 ; Pernambuco. 

40,000 ; San Paulo. 30,000 ; Maranham. 
20,000 ; Para, Villa Bella, Cachoeira. ' 

Bio Janbieo, 9 commonly call Bio. — Capital ; fortified ; one of 
the finest harbours in the world, capable of containing " all the 
navies of all the countries of the globe." Largest and most com- 
mercial city of S. America. Fine aqueduct. Extremely healthy. 

BIhia,* on the splendid All Saints Bay. — Archbishopric ; uni- 
versity; capital of Brazil tiU 1773. 

* The fear is in this, as in other yery fertile tropical countries, that the ease 
with which all that is necessary to support life can he obtained, should induce that 
want of enterprise which is fatal to the success of a nation as of an individual. 

a Rio Janeiro means January River. The town stands on it. Its full name is 
St. Sebastian de Rio Janeiro. 

3 It is sometimes called San Salvador, ie.. Holy Saviour. San means Mini, or 
holy; San Paulo, San Pedro t 8U Paul, SL Peter. 

T2 
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GUIANA 1 

968. Extent, dc. — 150,000 sq. m. ; consisting of 
English, Dutch, and French Guiana. Interior 
mountainous, and little known. Coast low and 
very unhealthy. Yellow fever in rainy season. 
Vast forests. 

Agriculture. — Sugar, coffee, cocoa, cotton, Cay- 
enne pepper, yam, manioc, plantain, cultivated. 

Commerce. — Considerable. Sugar, rum, coffee, 
cotton, pepper, exported. 

Population,.— 350,000 : 250,000 in British Gui- 
ana; 70,000 Dutch; 30,000 French. 

This population is exclusive of the Indians. The great propor- 
tion are negroes (with recently some Coolie immigrants), free in 
British, hut mostly slaves in Dutch and French Guiana, In the 
woods are many Maroons, or runaway slaves. The rivers are not 
of much service in navigation, owing to their rapid course, and 
their mouths being generally impeded by mud and sand-banks. 
The whole of Guiana was taken possession of by the British, but 
at the peace of 1815 parts were restored to Holland and France. 

British Guiana, consisting of Demerara,* Essegwibo* (ke), 
and Berbioe* (e). 

Georgetown, on the Demerara. — Capital; formerly called 
Stabrock ; 20,000 inn. ; considerable trade. 
New Amsterdam, on the Berbice. 

Dutch Guiana, or Surinam.* — Paramaribo, on the Surinam. 
— Capital ; 20,000 inh. ; a regularly built, Dutch-looking town ; 
considerable trade. 

French Guiana, or Cayenne. — Cayenne ,* on an island of the 
same name* — Capital; 5,000 inh. 

The Colony has been used by various French Governments as 
a place #f transportation for political offenders. 

EXEBCISE XLVn. 

Note,— -Every place is to be found out, and marked on a map of the pupil $ drov- 
ing, or the name is to be inserted on a blank map, either in full or contracted. 

Draw a map of Patagonia. Its boundaries ? Lot. of its mostN. 
and S. points} Its extent ? Give particulars of its inhabitants, 

i Named from an Indian tribe, the Guayanoes. It was once applied to all the 
country between the mouths of the Amazon and Orinoco. Sometimes that part 
of Brazil N. of the Amazon is still called Brazilian or Portuguese Guiana. 

a Named after rivers. 
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their mode of life, and the wild animals. Give the leading natural 
features. When was the country discovered ? 

Describe the Falkland Isles. To whom do they belong t What 
makes them serviceable in commerce ? . ~ . 4 

Draw a map of Brazil and Guiana. 

Boundaries of Bratil $ Lat. of its N. and S. point* t Long, of iU 
£. and W.t Its extent? Divisions P Give particulars. Chief 
objects cultivated ? Proportion cultivated ? Give particulars of the 
other parts of the land. 

Characterize the mining. Chief metals and minerals ? Compare 
it with other countries as regards gold. The provinces furnishing 
gold and diamonds ? Mining towns ? 

Characterize the manufactures. 

Characterize the commerce. Imports ? Exports P Ports ? Com- 
pare the trade with that of other countries of America. Show the 
importance of Bio Janeiro. A former clandestine trade ? The coun- 
tries chiefly traded with P Where is the whale-fishery cairied on P 

Internal communication? Why? Population? Proportion of 
slaves? Religion? Education P Government? Give paiticulars. 
What position may Brazil hold among nations ? Why ? Give some 
particulars of Brazil as a vast forest-land. 

Number of towns of more than 20,000 inn. ? Those above 
300,000 ?— 180,000 ?— 60,000 ?— 40,000 ?— 30,000 ?— 20,000 ? Give 
particulars of Bio Janeiro and Bahia. 

Boundaries of Guiana $ Lat, of its N. and 8, points f Long, oj 
Us E. and W. t Extent ? Divisions ? Its natural features i Ob- 
jects cultivated? Exports? Population? — in British Guiana? — 
Dutch ?— French ? Who form the majority of the population ? 
People found in the woods ? Give particulars of British Guiana ; of 
.Dutch Guiana ; of French Guiana. 

Explain the names in all the above, if known. 

WEST INDIES. 

9G9. Extent.— 90,000 sq. m. 

Of these, Cuba has 43,000 sq. m.; Hani, or San Domingo, 30,000 
Jamaica, 6,000 ; Porto Rico, 4,000 ; Trinidad, 2,000 ; Guadeloupe 
600 ; Guracoa, 400 ; Martinique, St. Lucia, Dominica, 300 each. 

They were called the West Indies by Columbus, because he had 
reached them by travelling westward, and he thought they were some 
of the islands of India. The object of Columbus's voyage was to 
reach India, and this being placed by geographers farther east than 
it really is, and Columbus discovering some productions like those of 
India, he was led into the mistake which caused these islands to 
receive their inappropriate name. 

i)70. Divisions. — British, Spanish, French, Dutch, 
Danish, and Independent W. Indies. 
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WEST 


INDIES. 


British. 


St. Lucia. 


Porto Rico. 


Jamaica. 1 


Dominica (£). 


Dominica (E. 


Baibadoes. 


Tobago. 


part of San 


Trinidad. 


The Bahamas, 


Domingo),&c. 


Antigua, 


&c. 




Grenada. 




French. 


St. Vincent. 


Spanish. 


Guadeloupe. 


St. Kitts. 


Cuba. 


iMartinique, &c. 



. Dutch. 

Curacoa, Ac. 
Danish. 
Santa Cruz, 4c 

Independent. 

Hayti* (IP.part) 

San Domingo 

(E. Dart). 

In the English Colonies,* each has a Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor, two Houses of Legislature, one of which at least, called 
the House of Assembly, is chosen by the people. 

Hayti comprises two separate States ; the Republic (formerly the 
Empire) of Hayti, cap. Port an Prince ; and Dominica, cap. San Do- 
mingo. It was formerly divided between France and Spain, bat 
acquired its independence (recognised bv France in 1825) during the 
French Revolution, after the moist atrocious cruelties on the part both 
of the Negroes and the French. But both States are now Inde- 
pendent Republics. 

971. Agriculture. — Very important. Sugar, 
coffee, cotton, cocoa, pepper, allspice, ginger, 
tobacco, yams, plantain, manioc, maize, bread 
fruit, pineapple, 4 cocoa-nut, cultivated. 

Manufactures. — Unimportant. 

Of processes not strictly agricultural, those connected with the 
preparation of sugar (molasses, rum) and tobacco are the mui 
imwutant. 

972. Commerce. — Very considerable. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods, timber, salt, fish 
wine. 

Exports. — Sugar, molasses, rum, coffee, cocoa 
allspice, ginger, tobacco, cotton, mahogany, log- 
wood, turtles. Copper from Cuba. 

Till lately the slave trade was active in the Spanish W T n <r« 
About 40,000 slaves were annually imported into Havanna! 

iiSial I ii 8 H?r ,t E° e ! «"•?*» BtmttHKtnm , the town Tf SSSSSTSL' 1 .!! 
capital, and the oldest remaining town built by Kuropeaaa. »»™«. onca tbi 
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Ports. English. — Kingston, Montego Bay, Fal- 
mouth, Bridgetown, Port Spain. 

Spanish. — Havanna, Matanzas, San Juan. 
Jrrench. — Guadeloupe, St. Pierre. 
Bayti. — Port au Prince, Cape Haytien. 
973. Population. — 4 millions. 

The Spanish la. contain 2,000,000 inn. (Cuba, 1,400,000 ; Forte 
Rico, 600,000) ;— 

Hayti, 800,000;(the B. or Spaniah pait, Dominica, 200,000);— 

The English Is., 1,000,000 (Jamaica, d00,000 ; Barbadoes, 160,000 ; 
Trinidad, 110,000; Antigua, the Bahama*, Grenada, and St Vincent, 
10,000 each) ;— 

The French Is., 800,000 (Martinique, 140,000; Guadeloupe, 
150,000) ;— 

Danish Is., 60,000 ;— Dutch Is., 40,000 * 

Negroes and Mulattoe* form the great bulk of the population, only 
about one-sixth being Whites. Except in the British W. Indies, 
where all the slaves were liberated in 1888/ and in Hayti, the 
greater part of the inhabitants are slaves. Immigrants from China 
and Hindostan, under the name of Coolies, have been introduced 
into the British Colonies to supply the want of labourers. 

On the discovery of these islands by the Spaniards, they were 
rather thickly peopled by Indians ; but in a lew years the hard labour 
of the mines they were compelled to work in nearly extirpated them. 
They are now found only in St "Vincent, Dominica, and Trinidad, 
and there only to the number of a few hundreds. 

974 Religion. — Protestant in the English, Dutch, 
Danish, and Swedish islands ; Roman Catholic in 
the rest 

Education. — Very deficient 

There are numerous iwifin«*rift« in the English islands, and is 
them education is improving and extending. 

Miscellaneous Observations. — These islands are on the whole moun- 
tainous, 1 and very fertile : but they are subject to earthquakes and 
fearful hurricanes; and in the low parts, during the rainy season, the 
pestilential yellow fever prevails. The heat is tempered by the sea 
breezes, which set in towards the land at about li in the morning 
A contrary wind, called the land breeze, sets from the shore during 
the night There is a deficiency of metals, and the domestic animal i 
are neither numerous nor superior.' 

> As a compensation to the slave ownets, £90.000,000 wen granted by the 
Brftkfah Parliament. 

* The highest mountains in Cuba, Hayti. and Jamaica hate mi elevation of 
from 8.000 to 9,000 ft. 

I Ssaent in Cuba, whenoa oopper and bides am < 
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4 

975. Tvwna.— 8 of more than 20,000 ink 

200,000; Havanna, capital of Cuba. 

50,000; Puerto Principe. 

30,000; Kingston; Port au Prince, capital of 
Hayti ; San Juan, capital of Porto Rico. 

20,000 ; Bridgetown, capital of Barbadoes ; St. 
Pierre, capital of Martinique ; Santiago. 

English. — Spanish Town. — Capital of Jamaica ; 6,000 inn. 
Nassau. — Capital of New Providence,the chief of the Bahamas. 
San Salvador. 1 — The first land discovered by Columbus, 
Oct. 12, 1492. 

Spanish. — Havanna. — Capital of Cuba; largest town of W. 
Indies ; strongly fortified ; university ; great trade ; importation 
of slaves ; cigars, chocolate, largely made. Cathedral containing 
the ashes of Columbus. 

976. The Bermudas, 9 in the open Atlantic, 600 m. from Cape 
Hatteras, 650 from the Bahamas. — Between 3 and 4 hundred ; 
few inhabited; 10,000 inh. ; carrying trade between W\ Indies 
and Halifax, and other parts of British N. America. Convict 
settlement. 

St. GEORGE's.—Capital ; 3,000 inh. 

EXERCISE XLVHI. 

Notx.— .Every place is to be found out, and marked on a map of the pupiCs draw- 
ing, or the name is to be inserted on a blank map, either in full or contracted. 

Draw a map of the West Indies. Explain the name. Ex- 
tent ? — of the chief islands ? Divisions ? Name the chief islands 
belonging to England, Spain, France, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden. An Independent Island? How are the English Islands 
governed ? The exceptions ? Government of Hayti ? 

Characterize the agriculture. Chief objects cultivated ? Cha- 
racterize the manufactures ; the commerce. Imports ? Exports ? 
Ports ?— English ?— Spanish ?■— French ?— Haytian ? Where is 
the slave trade still active ? 

Population ? — in Spanish Is. ? Give particulars. In Hayti ? 
In English Is. ? Give particulars. In French Is. ? Give par- 
ticulars. In Danish, Dutch, and Swedish Is. ? Bace of most of 
the inhabitants ? Where are there slaves ? Where not ? When 
were the slavestiberated in the English Is. ? Who originally in- 
habited the W. Indies? What became of them? Religion? 
Education ? Give particulars. Striking natural features? 

Number of towns of more than 20,000 inh, ? Those above 
150,000?— 50,000?— 30,000?— 20,000? Give particulars of 
Spanish Town, Nassau, San Salvador, Havanna, the Bermudas. 

i The native name was GuanahAnL It is sometimes called Cat Island, 
a So called from their discoverer, Bermudez. They are al«>c»U«d Somzneroi 
Islands, because Sir G. Sommero mi wrecked on them. , . \„ «"■"■«■ 
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OCEANIA, OR OCEANICA.i 

977. Extent— 4,000,000 sq. m. 

Oceania is separated from Asia, or what are reckoned Asiatic Is., 
by the Straits of Malacca, the Chinese Sea, the Channel of Formosa, 
and that part of the sea S. and E. of Japan. All the islands of the 
immense Pacific, S. and E. of these boundaries, to the coast of 
America, form parts of Oceania. It lies between 95° E. and 103° W. 
long., and 35° N. and 56° S. lat. 

The Continent of Australia contains 8,000,000 sq. m., Borneo 
260,000, New Guinea 200,000, Sumatra 120,000, Celebes 75,000, 
and Java 50,000. Borneo is the largest island in the world, and New 
Guinea the longest, being 1,200 m. from JS. to W. 

978. Divisions. — Malaysia, 2 or the Indian Archi- 
pelago, in W., Australia 8 in S., Polynesia 4 in E. 

Malaysia. Australia. Polynesia. 

Sumatra Avtralia, or Ladrone Is. 7 

Borneo New Holland Pelew Is. 

Celebez Van Diemen's Land 6 Caroline Is. 8 

Moluccas, or Spice Is. New Zealand Feejee Is. 

- - - Friendly Is. 9 

Tongataboo 10 
Navigator's Is. 
Cook's Is. 
Society Is. 

Tahiti 
Low Archipelago u 
Austral 12 Is. 
Marquesas 1S 
Sandwich Is. 14 

Hawaii 
Easter Is. 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and Celebez, u are called the Sunda Isles. 

I So called as .being wholly in the Ocean, consisting of the smallest continent 
and thousands of islands. * All the islands are more or less peopled by Malays. 

3 From the Latin australis, south: thus meaning southern land. The name 
Australia is now usually applied to the continent formerly called New Holland. 

* From the Qreekpotus (»o\w), many, and nesos (t«<rof\ an island, thus meaning 
many islands. * Named after Philip II., then king of Spain. Magellan, their 
discoverer, was killed here in 1521. Many of the If. islands of Australia and the 
W. ones of Polynesia, were discovered by the Spaniards. 

< Named after Van Diemen, the governor of Batavia. It is now called Tasmania, 
from Tasman, a Dutchman, who discovered it in 1642. The names, New Zealand, 
r<ew Holland, show these countries to have been discovered by the Dutch. 

7 This means the islands of thieves, ladro being the Spanish for thief. The in- 
habitants of Polynesia generally were addicted to pilfering. 

8 So named from Charles II.. king of Spain, Carolus being the Latin for Charles. 
» Named by Capt. Cook, from the hospitality of the natives. Other navigators 

have found them treacherous and cruel 1° Tonga-taboo means sacred island. 

II So little elevated that thev are hardly seen till quite approached, and in high 
tides tome are covered by the sea. Hence their name both of low and dangerous. 



Gilolo 


North I. 


Ceram 


South I. 


Amboyna 


New Guinea 


Banda 


New Britain 


Philippim s 5 


New Ireland 


Luzon 


Solomon Is. 


Mindanao 


New Hebrides 


Sooloo Is. 


Espiritu Santo 


Java 


New Caledonia 


Bali 


Norfolk I. 


Sumbava 




Timor 
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Most of the Islands of Polynesia seem to have been termed eithai 
by volcanoes or by the coral insects. Many bare a coral formation 
on what appears to be an extinct volcano. Myriads of coral insect* 
are working in the depths of the ocean, gradually raising a solid rock 
to the level of the high tide. Above this they cannot live. The rock 
being formed, every tide and storm casts something upon it. Simple 
mosses and lichens grow and die, forming a thin layer of vegetable: 
matter for plants a little higher in the scale of vegetable existence. 
These again die and give place to others, and these to others, till at 
last there is soil enough for any cocoa-nut that may be carried thither 
to germinate and take root, and become the parent of a forest. In 
this way, doubtless, many islands have been formed. The corti 
islands are generally low. As many rocks and reefs are below the 
surface, and the coral insects work perpendicularly, the stern of • 
ship may be in deep water, while its bow is dashing against a sub- 
marine rock. This makes the navigation of the sea abounding is 
coral reefs and islands so very dangerous ; and it would be still mors 
so if it were not for the lofty cocoa-nut trees, which often point out 
the neighbourhood of the reefs where they would be otherwise un- 
expected. Along the coast of Australia, for near 1,200 miles, runs i 
very extensive chain of coral reefs, called the Great Barrier Reefs. 

979. Gulf 8, Bays, &c. In Australia Proper. — G. 
of Carpentaria, G. of Si Vincent, Spencer G., Shark 
B., Cambridge G. In Va/n, Diemen's Land. — Storm 
8., Macquarie Harbour. 

The coast of the continent is for the most part unbroken, or iron* 
bound, as it is called. It, however, contains several good harbours 
New Minister has, too, mostly an iron-bound coast. 

980. Straits.— S. of Malacca, Sunda, Macassar; 
Molucca Passage, Dampier S., Torres S., Bass S., 
Cook's S. 

981. Capes. — Acheen Head, N. of Sumatra, C. 
Java ; Engano, N. of Luzon ; — in New Gruinea, 
Good Hope, Rodney ; — in Australia Proper, York, 
most A r . point, 1 0° 40' &, Sandy C, C. Howe, Wil- 
son, most S. t 39° 10 / &, Leeuwin, North- West, Arn- 
heira ; — in Van Diemen's Zand, Portland, South 
C. ; — in New Zealand, North, South. Pt. 

.." ^ ustral mean* south. is Marquesas, so named from tbe Marquis <b 

BfUndosa, the Viceroy of Peru, who stmt out their discover»T, Mendana. 

u flamed from Lord Sandwich, the First Lord of the Admiralty, who sent ost 
Coo*, thejr discoverer. A great number of the islands f Central and E. Poll- 
neaia was discovered by the English, who also surveyed and laid down accurately 
*!^f? 1 u »* f™* 10 "? 1 ?, discovered ; «.*., the 8ociety Is.. Friendly Is.. Ac 

i-i*e a star-fish, from which the limbs on one side bav« been removed " 
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982. Mountains. — The Australian Alps and Blue 
Mts., 3,200ft., in Australia; Barren Mts. in Tas- 
mania; Mt Egmont, 11,500 ft., Mt. Cook, 13,000 ft., 
in New Zealand; Mt. Ophir, 14,000 ft, in Sumatra ; 
Mounaroa, 16,000 ft., in the Sandwich Islands. 

Most of the islands of Malaysia are mountainous ; but though 
there are heights in Sumatra probably 15,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, the ridges are covered with forests to their summits. In 
Tahiti, some mts. are near 10,000 feet high. New Zealand is tra- 
versed in the centre by a range, the Southern Alps, which; has many 
snow-capped mts. Though not very high, yet from their steep de- 
clivities, the Blue Mts. were till lately impassable. The Australian 
Alps, Blue Mts. , and other ranges farther north, seem to run across 
the continent N. and &'., at some little distance from the E. coast. 
The entire cbain has on this account been called the Eastern Cor- 
dilleras ; i but the highest mt. does not exceed 6,000 or 7,000 ft. 

98?.. Volcanoes. — Very numerous,especially in Ma- 
laysia. 19 in the Philippines, 9 in the Moluccas, 30 
in Java. Kirauea in Hawaii. Earthquakes. — Terrible 
in Malay sia,especially in Java and its neighbourhood. 2 

Only one volcano has been discovered on the continent of Australia, 
none in Tasmania or in South Island, New Zealand. Almost all the 
other large islands and the groups of Oceania are more or less volcanic. 

It is supposed that Java is the seat of the most terrible volcanic 
agency in the world. Kirauea is one of the most singular volcanoes 
known. It is not a mountain, for its crater is 1,000 ft. below the 
level of the surrounding country. This depression is about 15 m. 
in diameter, and in it are two lakes of boiling lava ; the one a quarter 
of a mile in diameter, and the other about three-quarters. In these 
there are near 50 cones, many of which are constantly spouting out 
lava and other substances, which feed the molten sea around tbem, 
tossing into great waves the liquid fire. There are several craters, 
too, in the depression outside the lakes. 

Mt. Erebus, 3 in S. Victoria Land, 15,000 ft. high, 77i° S., is the 
most S. volcano known. 

984. Rivers. — In Australia, Murray ; tribs., Murd- 
rum bidgee, Lachlan, Darling, receiving the Macqua- 
rie, Peel ; Swan R, Burdekin, Victoria in JV. 

1 This term and Alps give a notion of height which no Australian mts. reach. 

2 The shocks of the earthquake of 1816 were felt for about 1,000 m. on each side of 
Sumbava, of course with weakened force as tbey receded from the centre of action. 
In Sunibava, about 12,000 persons lost their lives. These shocks only ceased on the 
eruption of a volcano on the island, the violence of which may be conceived of 
when we learn that the imparts of Java, which are about 200 m. distant, were 
covered with ashes, discharged from the mountain, to the depth of about 8 inches. 

8 It was so called from the ship Erebus. Capt. Ross discovered it in 1841. 
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In Tasmania, Tamar, Derwent 

In Borneo, Benjarmassin. 

In New Zealand, Waikato, Waiho or Thames. 

Except the continent of Australia, Oceania ia yery well watered, 
hut the rivers an of course comparatively small. The Murray is the 
largest river of Oceania. Its various tribs. rise in the mts. which ran 
cot far from the JS. coast of New South Wales, and it discharge* 
itself into Encounter Bay, by a very small mouth, after having 
formed and passed through the shallow L. Alexandrina. The length 
of the Murray is perhaps 3,000 m. ; but in the dry season it is, in 
carious parts, auite dry, and, unlike the rivers of the other two great 
continents, it becomes smaller and less important as it approaches 
the sea. This is probably owing to the want of tributaries, and the * 
nature of the soil it flows through. Tne Barling is in some part oi 
its course salt. It and the Macquarie lose themselves in marshes- 
Australia seems to be singularly destitute of navigable rivers. 

985. Lakes. — Unimportant. 

986. Climate. — Salubrious and delightful, except 
In the low swampy parts of Malaysia. Dry atmo- 
sphere in the continent of Australia, except during 
tne heavy winter rains, which do not last long. Sud- 
den changes of temperature in the same. Monsoons 
in Malaysia ; N E. and S. W., N. of the Equator (708), 
SJS. and N.W., 8. of the Equator ; Trade Winds in 
Polynesia. Typhoons in the N. of Malaysia ; Hur- 
ricanes in Polynesia. Land and Sea Breezes. 

The low parts of Java and Borneo are very destructive to Euro- 
peans. Batavia was once especially fatal ; and even now a European 
cannot with'impunity sleep in the lower part of the town. 

The summer heat of the continent of Australia is very great; so 
jiuch so that it has been said that the forests have been set on firs 
by it. Notwithstanding this, the climate is salubrious, diseases being 
rare and easy of cure, and life long. But the great peculiarity of the 
climate is the alternation of wet and dry years in a period of about 
12 or 13 years. About every twelfth year is a year of drought, in 
which no rain falls. Halfway between is a year in which, the rain 
is almost unceasing. The intermediate years have a more equable 
distribution, but no twc alike. Each year, as compared with its 
predecessor, is increasing in irought or moisture. 

New Zealand is remarkable for humidity, and the little variation in 
its temperature. It nas been on these accounts compared to England 

987. Soil. — In the most parts very fertile. Few 
■terile tracts, except in Australia Proper. 
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Ttt south- westernpart of the oontinent of Australia, between 
South Australia and West Australia, from the coast to a considerable 
distance inwards, appears to consist of salt, sandy deserts, with salt 
takes here and there. In the interior of the continent, too, especially 
in the western half, are soma sandy deserts, more or less saline, so 
that a large part of it is unfit for agriculture. All this is not, how- 
ever, barren, but parts at least furnish a scanty herbage, which 
supports immense flocks of sheep. The interior of Queensland con- 
sists in part of a vast extent of fine grazing land, and around the 
head of the Gulf of Carpentaria is the fertile country to which has 
been given the name of the Plains of Promise. As in Africa, 
uniformity seems to be the characteristic of Australia. 

988. Wild Animals. Malaysia. — Many like 
those of S.E. Asia. Elephant, rhinoceros, baby- 
roussa, tapir; tiger; buifalo; immense bats; pongo, 
orang-outang, and other quadrumana. 

Birds. — Cassowary, bird of paradise, parrot, 
parroquet, cockatoo. 

Reptiles. — Crocodile, python, cameleon, 

Australia. — Not numerous ; very peculiar, mostly 
having a pouch. Kangaroo, wombat ; dingo 01 
wilddog ; ornithorhynchus. 

Birds. — Emu, black swan, and a sort of thrush 
called the laughing jackass. 

Polynesia.— Very few and unimportant. Hog, dog. 

The forests of Malaysia abound in wild animal*. Next to the 
chimpanzee of Africa, the orang-outang is the quadrumanous 
animal which is most like man. The frugivorous oats oi Javp 
measure 6 ft. from tip to tip, when the wings are expanded. The 
birds are remarkable for the brilliancy of their plumage. In Java 
and the neighbouring islands are found the swallows' nests, and on 
the shores of New Guinea, &0-, the tripang or sea-slus;, both oi 
which, exported to China, furnish its epicures with the ingredient! 
for their much-esteemed but costly soups. 

Considerably more than half the pouched animals of the world are 
found on the Continent of Australia. But it is singularly destitute 
of ail other kinds of quadrupeds; there being no quadrumanous, 
thick-skinned, or ruminating animals. Indeed, it seems doubtful 
whether, with the exception of the wild dog, there is a single species 
of the class Mammalia common to it and any other part of the world. 

The kangaroo is the largest animal of Australia. The ornithorhvn- 
chus is one of the most remarkable animals known. It has the bill 
and feet of a duck, the body and fur of a mole, and the interna) 
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structure of a reptile. In Van Diemen's Land is found the Jfolttfe 
/;#*£, about the sise of a dog, and very destructive to the sheep, a* 
is also the dingo, in Australia Proper. As in America, some cattle 
nave strayed from the colonists, and become wild. 

Prior to its discovery bv Europeans, New Zealand had not a singit 
species of milk-giving animals. Hogs are now ve ry abundant. 

In Polynesia the hog was the largest animal. When a horse wu 
first seen by the natives, they called it a great pig. In the N. W. of 
Polynesia, and in New Zealand, even the hog was not found. 

The cachalot, or spermaceti whale, abounds in the Pacific. Thii 
fishery employs many English and American vessels. 

989. Vegetation. — Luxuriant Well wooded, es 
pecially in Malaysia, New Zealand, and Tasmania. 

Malaysia. — Palms (cocoa-nut, sago, and cabbage), 
camphor, sandal-wood, gutta-percha, and ebony 
trees, teak, bamboo, upas tree, 1 in the forests ; rice, 
pepper, clove, nutmeg, sugar-cane, coffee, tobacco, 
ginger, cultivated. Delicious fruits, as the mango 
and guava. 

Pepper is very largely grown in Sumatra and other islands of the 
W.; the clove in Ambovna,' the nutmeg in Banda, the sugar-cane to 
Java and the Philippines; tne coffee shrub especially in Java; 
tobacco in the Philippines. 

Malaysia, and especially the Moluccas, is richer in plants producing 
aromatic substances than any other part of the world ; pepper, the 
nutmeg, and clove being indigenous to it. And although they are 
now grown, in Hindustan and the W. Indies, yet by far the greater 
supply is still furnished from Malaysia. The gutta-percha tree 
grows in the forests of Malaysia as well as in those of Farther India. 

Polynesia. — Cocoa-nut tree, yams, taro, and other 
roots, bread-fruit tree, plantain, paper-mulberry, 
cultivated. Many sandal-wood trees. 

The sugar-cane is indigenous to the Sandwich Islands. 

i Among the lingular vegetable productions are the pitcher-plant and tk« 
Rafflesia. The pitcher-plant has pitcher-like appendages attached to the end of 
the leaves, covered with a lid, and holding a quantity of a limpid fluid like water 

The Rafflesia is the largest of all flowers, being 3* ft. in diameter, weighing 
i5 lbs., and having petals as large as cows' horns. It is a parasitical plant, at 
flower (for that is hardly a plant which has neither leaves, stem, nor root); coo- 
listing of the flower and its stalk, by which it is attached to the tree it growl on. 

The Upas, or poison-tree, is found in Java. The tales about its poisoning the 
air around are fabulous. But its juices are so powerfully poisonous as to caus* 
almost instant death, if brought into contact with the blood. 

1 To secure a monopoly of these precious spices, the Dutch almost succeeded 
tn destroying all the clove and nutmeg trees except those growing in A inborn* 
and the Banda Islands But this selfish policy had the effect of inducing the French 
auu English to attempt their cultivation in their tropical colonies. The ekm » 

like fruit, which kernel i. covered with the net-like su>»tan<, fl «.<U)od **ji* 
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Australia. — Few edible fruits or vegetables. 
Magnificent firs in New Zealand, Australia, Norfo]k 
Island, &c. Numerous trees yielding gum. Euro- 
pean corn, fruits, and vegetables, introduced into 
Australia Proper and Tasmania, and succeeding well. 

The vegetation of Australia Proper is very peculiar. The trees 
are mostly evergreens, have hard, horny leaves, which are attached, 
not horizontally, like our trees, hut vertically. The forests have a 
dreary, monotonous appearance. About one-eighth of all the known 
g-pecies of vegetables are peculiar to Australia. The Norfolk Island 
pine and other firs, and the gum trees of the continent, are often 
seen above 200 ft. high. The tree-fern abounds in New Zealand. 

The New Holland lily grows to the height of 24 ft. The New 
Zealand flax (somewhat resembling a flag, and not at all like our 
flax-plant) furnishes the natives, irom its leaves, with fibres, of which 
they make their clothing, fishing-nets, &c. 

The food of the people of Malaysia is mostly rice in the W., sage 
in the E, ; of Polynesia, the bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, yams ; of New 
Zealand, yams and the root of a tree-fern. In Australia Proper 
little vegetable food is consumed by the natives, for the country fur- 
nishes but few edible vegetables, and agriculture is quite unpractised 
among them. They are sometimes compelled to eat the most dis- 
gusting food, — reptiles, and even insects and vermin. Throughout 
Oceania, except the continent, much fish is caught and consumed. 

990. Minerals. — Abundant in Malaysia and Aus- 
tralia. Deficient in Polynesia. Diamonds, gold, 
tin, copper, especially important. 

Diamonds are found in Borneo, chiefly at Landak ; gold, in 
Borneo, Sumatra, Celebez, the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand .; 
tin, in Banca ; copper, in Sumatra, the Philippines, Celebez, and 
Australia ; lead, in the Philippines and Australia ; iron, in various 
parts, but not abundant, in Malaysia ; coal, in Australia, Tasmania, 
and Labuan ; sulphur, in Java, and other volcanio islands; salt, in 
Celebez, Java, and Australia. 

Very fine diamonds are obtained from Borneo, and much gold, by 
washing, from it and the neighbouring isles. The tin mines of Banca 
are, next to those of Cornwall, the richest in the world, and the metal 
is more easily obtained, being near the surface. The copper of Aus- 
tralia seems almost inexhaustible, there being one hill in 8. Australia 
which, it is said, " would take ages to remove." The gold mines of 
Australia are perhaps the richest in the world. 

991. Population.— 25,000,000. 

Malaysia is rather populous ; Australia remarkably the reverse. 
It is a sad fact, that both in Australia and Polynesia the native 
inhabitants are diminishing in numbers, owing to the introduction 
of spirits, and various diseases, by the Europeans. 
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992. Race. — Malay in Malaysia and Polynesia. 
Oceanic Negroes in Australia, except New Zealand. 

The Oceanic Negroes differ from the Africans in not having woolly 
hair, and in being shorter and weaker. They are thoroughly savage. 
It is doubtful whether they or the B ashmen of S. Africa are the 
most degraded. They have generally no fixed habitations, but live 
in the trees, or in the hollows of rocks ; go almost, and in some cases 
entirely, naked ; and do not practise agriculture. They are found in 
the centre of Borneo, Mindanao, Luzon, &c, having been driven 
thither by the Malays, when they seized the coasts. 

The Malays, who extend from the extreme W. to the extreme E., 
are of very different degrees of civilization. They are very expert 
fishermen, and their canoes are often elegant specimens of boat- 
building. Many of them are cannibals, as the inhabitants of the 
Marquesas, Feejee Is., 1 &c The inhabitants of Malaysia are gene- 
rally ferocious ; they are fond of commerce, but also addicted to 
piracy, which they carry on in their vessels, not badly built, called 
prahus or prows. Those of the Society Is. are of a gentler disposi- 
tion ; but even among these, prior to the introduction of Christianity, 
infanticide was very common. They have made rapid progress in 
civilization lately. The progress of the inhabitants of the Sandwich 
Is. has been very great, and still continues. Indeed, the inhabitants 
of Polynesia and New Zealand have shown a greater aptitude for 
civilization than any other barbarous people. 

Besides the two races mentioned above, there are Chinese settlers 
in many of the ports of Malaysia, and in Australia ; and English, 
Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese in their possessions, which see. 

993. Religion. — Mahometanism in Malaysia; 
Idolatry in Polynesia and Australia; Christianity 
among the European settlers, and partially in their 
settlements ; also in the Society and Sandwich Is. 

Many of the Oceanic Negroes seem to have no notions of religion. 
The people of this race in Malaysia are idolaters. Among the idol- 
aters, from one end of Oceania to the O'her, Human Sacrifices are 
offered. Sometimes the victim is put to the most painful and linger- 
ing death. The custom of the Taboo is also nearly universal. This 
is a power assumed by the priests and chiefs of appropriating any- 
thing they like, under the pretence of making it sacred. The poor 
people have often to resign what they most value, from its having 
been thus tabooed. Their huge hideous idols are called Mantes,* 

i Among a tribe in Sumatra, criminals condemned to death are eaten otfw, 
first one and then another, according to his rank, cutting from the living victim 
the part be prefers, and devouring it on the spot, either raw or cooked. 

a A savage custom, called the '* head hunt," prevails in Borneo. Persons are 
murdered treacherously and without provocation, and their heads deposited in 
a building which each village contains, called the " house for heads." These 
heads are regarded as trophies of the bravepv of the murderer. 
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994. States. — Dutch Possessions, capital Batavia ; 
Spanish, capital Manilla ; Portuguese ; French ; 
England ; Independent States. 

The Dutch possessions are the richest and most populous; the English the 
most extensive and improving. Speaking generally, Malaysia is divided between 
the Dutch and the Spanish; Australia belongs to England, and Polynesia is 
independent. 

Miscellaneous Observations.— The inhabitants of Malaysia are the most civilised 
of Oceania. Prior to the formation of the European colonies they practised 
agriculture, manufactured many articles, and had considerable commerce. Those 
of the continent of Australia are in the lowest state of barbarism ; without agri- 
culture, manufactures, or even permanent dwellings. The Polynesians and New 
Sealanders were less barbarous than the latter, and less civilised than the former, 
practising agriculture, having a few rude manufactures, and not without some 
commerce, but wholly ignorant of the use of iron. Among the Polynesians and 
New Zealanders the same language is spoken; and the custom of tatooing* was 
universal. The chewing of the betel, a pepper-leaf, with the areca nut, prevails 
throughout Malaysia, as well as in the neighbouring countries of the continent of 
Asia. 

Recent discoveries in the continent of Australia have been made by the colonists 
themselves. Poor Burke and Wills, in 1860-1, were the first to cross the continent^ 
going from Victoria to the Oulf of Carpentaria, but unfortunately they perished 
on their return. Stuart, in 1861-2, went from Adelaide to Van Diemen's Gulf in 
Arnhem Land, and he still lives to enjoy his well-earned reputation, 

EXERCISE XLTX. 

Not*. — Everyplace is to te found out, and marked on a map of the pupil's drawing, 
or the name is to be inserted on a blank map, either in full or contracted. 

Draw Oceania. Explain the name. How is it separated from Asia? Between 
what latitude does it ue ?— between what longitude f Its extent ?— that of its prin- 
cipal portions? 

Name its great divisions. Explain the names. Give the chief islands in each, 
and explain the names if you can. What are the Sunda Is.? How have many 
islands been formed ? Give particulars of the coral reefs and islands. 

Chief gulfs and bays? Parts having an unbroken coast? Straits? Capes? Name 
the most N. and 8. of the continent* with their lat. 

Chief mountains, with their heights? Describe Malaysia, New Zealand, and 
Tahiti, as regards mountains. Give a particular of the Blue Mts. Characterise 
Oceania as regards volcanoes. Give the number in different parts. A noted one 
i n Hawaii ? Where are earthquakes.most terrible ? Describe Kirauea,— the earth- 
quake of Sumbava. The most 8. volcano ?— its latitude ? 

Chief rivers? Characterise Oceania as regards rivers. Describe tbe River 
Murray, and some others of the continent. 

Characterize the climate. Describe the atmosphere of the continent. To what 
Is its temperature liable? Regular winds of Malaysia?— of Polynesia? Violent 
ones of both parts? Give particulars of the low parts of Java and Borneo,— of the 
continent,— of New Zealand. Characterize the soil. Give particulars of the con- 
tinent. Compare it with Africa. 

Mention the chief wild animals, birds, and reptiles of Malaysia,— of Australia, 
—of Polynesia. Give particulars of Malaysia. The family of animals so abundant 
in the continent?— those entirely wanting? Describe some of its chief animals. 
hs also some in Van Diemen's Land. The state of New Zealand before discovered 
iy Europeans?— of Polynesia? 

(Characterise the vegetation. The chief forest trees in Malaysia ? Obj ects culti- 
vated? Say where pepper, the clove, the nutmeg, sugar-cane, coffee-shrub, 
and tobacco are especially grown. In what sort of plants is Malaysia richer than 
any other part of the worla? How did the Dutch try to secure a monopoly of the 
spice trade? Name some very peculiar plants of Malaysia. The chief objects 
cultivated in Polynesia? A useful plant indigenous to the Sandwich Is.? Charac- 
terize the vegetation of Australia. Give particulars. Objects cultivated in Aus- 
tralia Proper, and New Zealand ? Describe the vegetation of Australia Proper. 

' Tatooing consists in making some indelible figures in the skin, either by pricking 
or cutting. Same tatoo the whole body, others only particular parts. 
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Give particulars of it. The food of the people of Malaysia In the W. f — fa the K • 
—of Polynesia r— of New Zealand?— of the oontinent? A tort common to all parti 
except the oontinent T 

Charaoteriie Oceania as retards minerals. Name the chief, and say where they 
are found. Give further particulars of Borneo, Banca, Australia. 

Population? Most populous part ?-least ? Are the numbers of the aborigines 
increasing t Why not? 

Name the noes of men, and say whore found. Oire particulars of the Oceanic 
negroes The rices to which the Malays are especially prone? In what are they 
expert? The islands which hare most advanced in civilisation ? Compare the 
Polynesians and New Zealanders with other barbarous people. Other peopk 
found in Oceania P 

Religion in Malaysia r— Polynesia f and Australia ? Where is Christianity pro- 
fessed ? The people having no notions of religion ? A horrid custom among tbt 
idolaters ? Describe the taboo. 

Name the chief States, with their capitals. Compare the Dutch and English 
Possessions. To whom does Mala/sia belong ?— Australia?— Polynesia? Compare 
Malaysia, Australia, and Polynesia, as regards civilisation. What custom prevails 
throughout Polynesia and New Zealand?— throughout Malaysia? Who first crossed 
the continent of Australia ? 
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995. Parts. — Java, Sumbava, the Moluccas, most 
of Sumatra and Celebez : part of Borneo, and Timor. 

Most of Malaysia is subject to the Dutch, who govern it in part direct by 
their own officers, and in part by native tributary princes. In Java there an 
two such princes, the one called Emperor and the other Sultan. In Sumatra are 
the independent princes of Acheen and Siak, two of the most powerful natire 
states of Oceania. 

996. Commerce. — Very considerable. 

Imports. — Opium, salt, soap, wine, arms, manu- 
factured goods. Exports. — Nutmegs, mace cloves, 
pepper, coffee, sugar, riee, tin, gold, edible birds' 
nests, sago. 

Ports. — Batavia, Samarang in Java. 

The trade is carried on not only with all parts of Malaysia, but also with 
China, Japan, India, and Europe. The Bougis^ an independent native people is 
the N. of Celebes, are noted for their commercial enterprise. 

997. Population. — 23 millions, of whom a quarter- 
million are Chinese. Not 50,000 Europeans. ' 

Miscellaneous Observations.— In the interior of Java are found vast ruins a 
temples and statues formerly devoted to the worship of Buddha. Here, too, is tb« 
celebrated poison valley, which emits some gas (probably carbonio acid) which 




of their trade ; 70,000 inhab., one* fourth Chinese ; unhealthy ; built on a marsh; 
numerous canals ; fortified. 

Sourabaya 50.000 ; only secure harbour on if. coast. 

Suracabta, Djoojooaria,— 100,000 inn. each : the first, the residenoe of tbt 
trib. prinoe styled Emperor ; the second, of him styled Sultan. 

In Sumatra,— Palkmbano, Padajto, Bnvcoouur. 

In CeUbtz.— Macassa*.— A free port In Borneo.— Bui jabjcabsir. 

The Portuguese were the first to establish themselves in Malaysia ; but have 
gradually been deprived of their possessions by the Dutch. 

uLStlKS^SZ^tSS^ approximations; they include all the Inhabitants of 
tbf»*e islands, independent as well as dependent. 
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PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS. 

998. The N.E. part of Timor. Cap. Dille. 

SPANISH POSSESSIONS. 

999. Parts. — The Philippines and Ladronea. 
Commerce. — Very considerable. Imports. — Cot* 

ion goods. Eocports. — Sugar, rice, cigars, hemp, 
indigo. Port. — Manilla. 

The commerce of Malaysia has always been very considerable. 
But its islands have also been nests of the most atrocious pirates. 
This piracy is often carried on by the petty princes themselves. 
The Soloo Is. are especially notorious. It has been checked lately 
by expeditions of the English and Dutch. 

The Chinese settled in Malaysia carry on much of the commerce 
between the various parts of both Dutch and Spanish Malaysia, in 
which indeed they form in a great degree the moneyed interest. The} 
are enterprising enough everywhere but in China. 

Population.— 5,000,000. 

Manilla, in Luzon. — Good harbour ; cap. of Spanish Possessions ; 
150,000 inh., many Chinese ; the largest town of Oceania ; fortified : 
cigar manufactory of the Government, employing 350 men and 2000 
females in One Jiiilding ; frequent earthquakes. 

FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 
Parts. — New Caledonia, Marquesas, Society Is. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

1000. — Tahiti, or Otaheite, the largest island, con 
sisting of 'two peninsulas, connected by an isthmus. 

Commerce. — Increasing, but not by natives. Ex* 
ports. — Sugar, cocoa-nut oil, arrowroot. 

The} aro muoh resorted to by whaleri for provisions. The inhabitants. 20,0Q£« 
are HiMii«i.> i«g in number ; most profess Christianity, Protestant or Catholic 

ENGLISH POSSESSIONS. 
1001. Parts. — Australia, Tasmania or Van Die- 
men's Land, New Zealand, Labuan, Feejee or Fiji Is. 

Labtjan. — A small and not very flourishing colony, of 2,000 inhab- 
itants. There is much excellent coaL Sarawak, on the W. coast 
of Borneo, is an English settlement, hut not an English possession* 

The Fiji Isles, two large and about two hundred small, with a 
pop. of 160,000, were joined to the British Empire in 1874. Coco*- 
nat largely grown, and its products, nut, shell asd oil, exported. 
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CONTINENT OF AUSTRALIA. 

1002. Extent.— 3,000,000 sq. m. 

It U the S.B. that has been most colonized. 

Colonies. Sq. M. Capitals. 

New South Wales 320,000 Sydney. 

Victoria 1 90,000 Melbourne. 

South Australia 900,000 Adelaide. 

Queensland 700,000 Brisbane. 

West Australia 1,000,000 Perth. 

Dfstricts of the continent along the coast are known by the namei 
Arnheim* Land, Tasmanf Land, De Wittf Land, Endragt» Land, 
Eiftlt Land, Vlamingf Land, Leeuwin* Land, Nuytsf Land. 1 

NEW SOUTH WALEi 

1003. Extent— 320,000 sq. m. 

It is bounded by Queensland on the north, on the vest by South 
Australia, and on the south by Victoria, the' River Murray for th« 
most part forming the boundary between the two colonies. 

Agriculture. — Wheat, oats, potatoes, maize; 
sheep and cattle rearing Tory important. Woo) 
very fine. 

Owing to the rush tc the mines, agriculture is relatively less im- 
portant, and from being a wheat exporting country N. S. Wales i* 
for the moment, importing both flour and corn. Maize is still ei* 
j orted. 

The number of horned cattle is alout three millions and of sheep 
twenty millions. Sheep furnish not merely wool but tallow too 
when boiled down, the flesh being often cast aside as useless. Now, 
however, preserved meat, especially/raA beef, in tins excluding the air, 
is exported in considerable quantities. Meat is, of course, cheap 
n all the colonies. 

t is to its fineness that the Australian wool owes its value. Two 
causes contribute to this — the climate and the breed of the sheep. 
The millions of sheep now dispersed over the Colonies are descended 
from the finest European animals, the Merino sheep from Spain. 
These were procured from George the Third's farm by a colonial 
gentleman, Mr. M 4 Arthur, by whom it was introduced into thif 
colony. Seeing how important this wool is, both to the countriei 
producing and manufacturing it, it is evident that the British Eft* 
pi re in both hemispheres is largely indebted vo Mr. M 'Arthur. 

«/ T !& parU L? larked thus * u" named from the ships of disoovery ; tboas mukri 
umm t from the commander who diaco vexed or examined the ooMt. 
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Mining. — Important : coal, gold, copper, tin. 

N. S. Wales is richer in coal than any other colony. The eoal is 
good, and the coal fields around Newcastle, on the Hunter, seem to be 
all bnt inexhaustible. Gold mining is next in importance to that of 
Victoria. The first gold discoveries and workings were made in N. 
S. Wales in the upper part of the basins of the Macquarie, and then 
in the Goulburn district, on the E. Hawkesbury. 

Commerce. — Considerable. 

1004. Imports. — Manufactured goods (cotton, 
wool, iron, leather, apparel), sugar, tea, and colonial 
produce generally; ale, wine. 

Exports. — Wool, gold, coal, tallow, hides and sMns, 
maize. 

Excluding gold, as bullion or coin, the value of the wool is about 
as great as all the other exports put together. 

Porte* — Sydney, Newcastle, Port Macquarie. 1 
Revenue and Expenditure. — £5,000,000. 

As in all newly established colonies, the disposal of public lands 
is a main source of revenue. 

Population. — Near 700,000 ; 2 to sq. m. 
Government. — A Governor and two Houses of 
Parliament. 

The Governor is appointed by the Queen, the Legislative Council 
by the Governor, for five years, the Legislative Assembly is elected 
by the people, voting by ballot. 

This Colony was formed in 1788* as a penal settlement for convicts 
from England, who had previously been sent to America. But no 
convicts have been transported here since 1840. 

Towns. Sydney, on the splendid, almost land-looked (f-mile 
between N. and S. heads at entrance) harbour^ " the finest harbour 
in the world/' called Port Jackson. — Capital; an exceedingly 
handsome town, with 80,000 inhabitants, or 140,000 including the 
suburbs ; bishopric ; great trade »«the " greatest wool port in the 
world." International Exhibition in 1879. 

Paramatta, at the head of Port Jackson. 

Windsor, on the Hawkesbury. 1 

Newcastle, — 10,000 inhabitants ; good harbour ; coal mines. 

Bathurst. — On the Macquarie; the "Montpelier of N. 8. 
Wales ; " (345) first gold workings in the neighbourhood. 

i The names of the goreraors of New South Wales explain those of some rivers 
and parts of Australia ; as Philip, Hunter, King, Bligh, Macquarie, ax. 

9 The Hawkesbury, like the Brisbane and other Australian rivers, is in its upper 
course subject to a sudden rise of its waters, of 50 feet or more, in less than It 
hours. Floods, disastrous to life and property, are often the result 
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VICTORIA. 1 

1005. Extent.— 90,000 sq. m. 

Victoria, the smallest of the continental Australian Colonies, is 
jet nearly as large as Great Britain. 

Agriculture. — Wheat, oats,potatoes, grass for hay, 
green crops, the vine, maize cultivated. 
Sheep^earimg, very important. 

The vine is increasingly cultivated, nearly 900,000 gallons of 
wine being made annually, the produce of near 10,000,000 vines. 

Mvrvmg. — Very important ; gold. 

About 80,000 persons were engaged in gold mining, and in one 
year the value of the gold obtained was near ^620,000,000, and 
the total value to the present time exceeds .£200,000,000.* Bnt 
the gold obtained and the number of diggers is now much less 
than formerly. 

Commerce. — Very important. 

Imports. — Manufactured goods (1004) ; sugar, tea* 
and colonial produce generally ; grain, including rice, 
flour, butter, cheese, and other provisions ; ale, wine, 
spirits, timber, coals. 

Exports. — Wool, gold, much the most important ; 
then tallow, hides, skins, preserved meat. 

When the gold produce was greatest (in 1857) the imports were 
above .£17,000,000, and the exports nearly the same, an astonish- 
ing amount considering the population at that time. Of the ex* 
ports gold is in value now but one-fourth and wool above one-half 
of the whole. About one-half of the wool imported into Great 
Britain comes from Australia, and of this N. S. Wales and Vic- 
toria each supply about 100 million lbs. 8 

The trade of the United Kingdom with Victoria is greater than 
with any other colony.* 

Porte. — Melbourne, Geelong, Williamstown. 
Reverme and Expenditure. — Near ;£5, 000,000. 

Victoria is distinguished not merely by her wealth, but also by 
her liberality, She gives her ' Governor more than any other 
colony does, £10,000 a year ; and the talent she needs being amply 
remunerated, able men are found filling her official and other import* 
ant positions. 

* Before formed into a separate colony, this district was called Auttraiia Fdix, 
Australia the Happy. It is one of the most fertile parts of the continent. 

a In the year 1869, a nugget weighing 210 lbs. was obtained by two miners who 
•old it for £9,600. 

• The number of sheep in N. 8. Wales is double that in Victoria; but the wool 
, m nS° me *£&£ *?. mope conveniently shipped from Melbourne than Sydney. 

colony ite *°° milUoB * » folir time * *» feat ; but India is not • 
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Population,: — Near 900,000 ; 10 to sq. m. 

About 30,000 are Chinese, and 2,000 Aborigines, these last dimi« 
aishing, in spite of arrangements made by the Government to help 
them in sickness or distress. 

If ore than half the population live in the corporate towns, a re- 
markable circumstance in a new settlement, whose inhabitants 
usually spread themselves over the country, clearing and cultivating 
their lands. 

Government. — A Governor-General and two 
Houses of Parliament. 

The Governor-General is appointed by the Queen, the Upper 
House or Legislative Council is elected by the professional and 
wealthier classes, but the Legislative Assembly by the people at 
large. The voting is by ballot 

No state that ever existed has reached, in so short a time, such a 
condition of prosperity as has Victoria, in regard to wealth, com- 
merce, and population. 

Mslboubnb, at the head of Port Philip, capital, founded in 18S7; 
a most thriving city and port, with 60,000 inhabitants, or, including 
suburb towns, 170,000.* 

Observatory, University, with Schools of Law, Medicine, and 
Engineering, and a public museum. Wide streets with handsome 
and substantial public buildings, 9 Post-office, Treasury, Houses of 
Parliament, Library ; railways to Geelong, to Eohuoa on the Murray. 8 
Inferior as a port to Sydney, and in a less picturesque, but far more 
fertile neighbourhood. Great and sudden changes of temperature in 
summer. International Exhibition in 1880. 

Ballaxat*, on the R. Leigh or Yarrowetw* 30,000 inhabitants 
(50,000), centre of chief gold-mining district. A graceful city, full of 
shady boulevards and noble buildings ; fertile neighbourhood. 

Geelono. — A port on Port Philip, in a rich pastoral and agricul- 
tural district, noted for its wheat. 20,000 inhabitants (25,000/ 

8andhttbst.— 20,000. Mining town. 

Wnj.iAicsTowir.--A thriving post at the mouth of the Yarra ; port 
of Melbourne, being a few miles further seaward, where large vessels 
load and discharge their cargo. 

i Melbourne Is hardly a city, with 170,000 inhabitants, In the European B < n-*, 
Borne suburbs an miles away, they may in mot be eight mile* distant from t ' e 
oentre of the city. 

* Nothing mote sfeikingly shows the wonderful advance made by Vtc'ona 
than the description of ita capital, Melbourne of the present day, and that sipi»:i«d 
to it only a few yean ago. It waa then described, and correctly so. a* " th« u^li"**. 



iront built, richest* and dearest town on the globe." Its present condition is 
shewn in the statement above. . .. .,,,,. 

> By ** tapping " the Murray the rail will bring the productions of the River- 
tea (country on both sides of the river) of K. 3. Wales and even of Queensland 
Jo the Victorian ports, instead of being dragged by bullocks in lumbering dray* 
Aundreds of miles across the country to Sydney or Brisbane. 

* The numbers with|n brackets give the population including the suburbs. 
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SOUTHi AUSTRALIA. 

1006. Extent— 900,000 sq. m. 

South Australia lies between the 8. coast and 26° 8. lat., and 
between 132° and 141° E. long. ; and N. of 26° between 129° and 138° 
2?., as far as the northern ooast. 

Agricultmre. — Most important. Wheat by far the 
chief cultivation. No cultivation in the N". 

Australian wheat is excellent, especially that of S. Australia, 
which is exported to Victoria and elsewhere. 

Agriculture employs about half the labour of the colony. Six or 
seven times as muoh wheat is grown as is consumed in the colony. 
A large part of the cultivated country, about two-thirds, is " one 
preat wheat field without a break." The vine is largely and inoreas- 
infflj grown, and the olive, the orange, and other fruits of countries 
around the Mediterranean have been introduced, and for the most 
part suoceed. 

Mi/ning. — Important. Copper. 

The Burra Burra and Kapunda copper mines are among the 
richest known. 

Commerce. — Considerable. Imports. — Manufac- 
tured goods (1004), sugar, tea, and colonial produce 
generally ; ale, wine ; timber, coal, bags and sacks. 8 

Exports. — Wool, wheat and flour, copper and 
copper ore. Ports. — Adelaide, Augusta. 

Revenue a/ad Expenditure. — Near two millions. 

Population. — 250,000 ; 1 to 4 sq. m. 

There are about 5,000 Aborigines, but here, as elsewhere they are 
rapidly decreasing. Germans are rather numerous. There are whole 
villages in the wheat country where no English is spoken. 

Government. — By a Governor and two Houses. 

The Governor is appointed by the Queen ; the Legislative Council 
is elected by the people, not in counties or other divisions, but as one 
body ; the House of Assembly is elected in the usual way in districts. 
The voting is by ballot. This colony was established in 1834. 

Adelaide, on the Torrens, not navigable. — Capital ; oonneoted 
with Port Adelaide ; supplied with water chiefly r>y wells ; 20,000 
inhabitants ; " the hottest city inhabited ohiefly by the English race," 
but not unhealthy ; great trade in corn and flour, and hence termed 
the " farinaceous village." Pretty neighbourhood, park ± mUe wide 
all round the city, giving a nine miles 1 drive. 1 

Port Lincoln, on Spencer Gulf. 

' This is hardly a correct designation, m all 'Victoria and N. S. Wales, and eves 
eome of Queensland are further south than a great part of South Australia. As, 
too, the oolony extends, by Royal Letters Patent 1863, across the continent, be- 
Q*een 129° and 138° B. . South Australia includes the district oalled North Australia 
and the northern coast. The abore area does not include the country 2f. 

* Required for the great quantities of wheat and floor. 
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QUEENSLAND. 

1007. Extent— 700,000 sq. m. 

Queensland is the entire N.E. part of Australia, being N. of 
N. S. Wales, and E. of South Australia (138° E.), including 
also the neighbouring islands. It is the youngest colony, being 
formed in 1859, when it was separated from N. S. Wales. 

Agriculture. — Important ; maize. Sheep-rearing. 

The agriculture is at present rather pastoral than arable. As 
about half Queensland is within the tropics, besides Sea Island 
cotton and the sugar cane, the spice plants and other tropical or 
semi-tropical plants have been introduced. 

Mining. — Coal; several mines. Commerce. — 
Considerable; wool much the most important 
export. Population. — 220,000. 1 to about'3 sq. m. 

Government. — A Governor and two Houses. 

• The Governor is appointed by the Queen ; some members of 
the Legislative Council are appointed by the Government and 
some are elected ; the Legislative Assembly is elected by the 
people by ballot. 

Brisbane, on the tidal B. Brisbane, but with a bar at its mouth 
at a depth of only 11 feet at high tide.— Capital. 30,000 inhts. 

Ipswich. — Wool port in the interior. 

WEST AUSTRALIA. 

1008. Extent. — One million sq. m. 

The W. part of the continent is called West Australia, but only a 
small portion is settled, and a great part seems unfit for settlers. 
This has been a convict settlement since its establishment in 
1829, and whatever may have been its utility as such, it has not 
been successful as a colony. It was founded in 1829, under the 
name of Swan River, and the little advance it has made in agri- 
culture, trade, and population, strikingly contrasts with the other 
Australian states. 

Government — A Governor and Council not elected. 
Population. — 30,000. 1 to 50 sq. m. 

Many are convicts with or without tickets of leave. A few 
Aborigines wander over its boundless wastes of sand, scrub, and 
poisonous plants. 

Towns. — Perth, on Swan River. — Capital. Pbeemantlb. 

AUSTRALIAN COLONIES GENERALLY. 

Eevenue equal to Expenditure, Debts — small. 

The Revenue is derived chiefly from customs duties, and the 
sale and rent of lands. The small public debts have been in- 
curred for railways and other useful works. The railways for the 
most part belong to the Government. Victoria takes the lead, 
having above 1,000 niles ; N. S. Wales near 1,000, S. Australip 
600, and Queensland, 300 miles. 
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Religion. — None established The same denomi- 
nations, with about the same proportionate numbers, 
as in England. Education. — Fair and improving. 
A Government system, with a Board of Education 
and a staff of inspectors, working with satisfactory 
results, especially in Victoria and S. Australia. 

The three staple productions of Australia are wool, gold, wheat, 
produced of course by the pastoral, raining, and agricultural 
classes. Their relative importance is thus shown. — Victoria, 
wool, gold. N. 8. Wales, wool, gold. S. Australia, wool, wheat. 

About one-half of the goods (in value) imported into each colony 
are of British production, and about the same value is exported 
to the United Kingdom. The kind of imports is nearly the same 
to all the colonies, and one export, wool, is common to them alL 

The climate is hot and dry ; sometimes trying, but not un- 
healthy. The descendants of Europeans born in Australia differ 
in appearance from the immigrants being taller and thinner, 
and on this account laughingly called " corn-stalks." 

The colonists of the continent of Australia are in a remarkably 
flourishing condition. The discovery of the rich gold-fields has 
led to a most extensive emigration from the United Kingdom, 
nearly 100,000 having entered these colonies in a single year. 

TASMANIA, OR VAN DIEMBN'S LAND. 

1010. Extent, etc.— 27,000 sq. m. 100,000 in- 
habitants. Government, by a Governor and two 
Houses of Parliament, both elective. 

Exports. — Corn, flour ; potatoes, timber, oil, wool. 

Of these only the last two are sent to England, the rest 
supplying the neighbouring colonies. 

The agriculture and commerce are generally like those of 
South Australia, ezoept that maize does not susa ed here and 
hops do, and proportionately there is more land under c*. 'uva- 
tion. The climate is salubrious and delightful. The immense 
but somewhat dreary-looking gum trees abounding in the forests, 
some 850 ft. high; give an abundant supply of excellent timber. 
There is some good coal. 

Of the Aborigines, who were a most degraded and ferocious 
people, none now remain. Though the punishment of transport- 
ation is discontinued, there are still a sew convicts on Tasman's 
Peninsula in the S.E. Education is weU attended to, but 
Tasmania is not prospering like the sister colonies. 

Hobabt Town, or Ho barton, on the Derwent. — Capital; 
20,000 inhabitants : excellent harbour ; considerable trade , 
39nds many vessels to the whale fishery. 

Launcbston, on the Tamar.— 10,000 inhabitants. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 

1011. Extent.— 100,000 sq. m. 450,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom about 50,000 are Aborigines. 

Divisions. — North I., 1 South I., 2 Stewart I. 63 
counties. A range of mts. traversing both islands, 
nearer W. than E. coast (982). 

Chief Settlement in North I. on the E. and 8. coast. 
Canterbury and Dunedin Settlements, on the E., 
Hokitika on the W. coast of South I. 2 

Agriculture. — Increasing ; wheat, maize, potatoes, 
largely cultivated. Sheep-farming important. 

Mi/rvmg. — Gold abundant in the districts of Otago, 
Canterbury, Nelson, Auckland. 

Coal is found around the Bay of islands, and on the W. coast. 

Commerce. — Considerable. Imports. — Manufac- 
tured goods (1004) ; sugar, tea ; beer and wine. 

Exports. — Wool, gold, provisions (corn and flour, 
potatoes, salt pork), timber, kauri gum. Ports. — 
Auckland, Wellington, Nelson, Dunedin, Hokitika. 

The kauri gum is obtained from one of the pine trees. There is 
mnch good timber, and so Shipbuilding is a thriving trade. 

Revenue somewhat less than Eaypenditure.* 
Govern/menb. — Governor, with Legislative Council 
and House of Eepresentatives. 

The members of the Legislative Council are appointed by the 
Governor, those of the Lower Honse are elected by the people. 

The natives are called Maories. They are a warlike race, and 
numerous deadly conflicts have taken place between them and 
the colonists, and even British troops. They often engage as 
sailors in the English fishing vessels, or those trading between 
New Zealand and Sydney, &c. They are fond of cattle-breeding, 
have taken to agric\Qtnre, and have farms, mills, and ships of 
their own. But though the noblest race of savages, they are fast 
diminishing in numbers, being less than 3,000 in New Munster, 
and only about 40,000 in New Ulster. 

i 82 in North I. (formerly New Ulster', SO in South L (formerly New Monster), 
and 1 in Stewart I. 

* Native name, Tavai Pomommoo, i. e. island of green talc. Prior to the visit* 
of Europeans, tbe use of iron was unknown, and the axes and other implements 
wore mode of this green stone. South is Stewart Island, once South Island. 

s Owing partly to the wars with tbe natives, partly to public works. There is a 
good carriage road going across the South Alps, from Hokitika to Christchurch, 
and above 1,000 m. of Railway. 
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The scenery of these fertile islands! ia grand and beautiful. The 
humid climate 1 gives perpetual verdure to the turf, while in the mi 
regions forests of the tree fern, 80 to 40 feet high, grow olose up to 
the very edge of its grand glaciers. 

It was only in 1841 that New Zealand was recognised by the 
Government as a British Colony, although it had been colonised 
some years before by the New Zealand Company. 

AuCKiiiND. — Former capital ; fine harbour; in fertile neighbour- 
hood, but not increasing, having now barely 20,000 inhabitants. 

Wellington, 'on Port Nicholson.— Made the seat of Govern- 
ment from its central situation ; good harbour ; not fertile neigh- 
bourhood. 

Nelson, on Blind Bay, in N. of New Monster. 

Dtjnedin, on Otago Harbour. — Very thriving port, exports gold • 

Hokitika, on the exposed W. coast, 8 and port of new rich gold 
field. A magnificent road connects this town on the W. with 
Christohuroh on the IS. coast. 

Cheistchtjbch.— Early settlement. 

INDEPENDENT ISLES. 

Sooloo Is. Solomon Is. Caroline Is. Low Archipelago 

New Guinea Q. Charlotte Is. Friendly Is. Austral Is. 

New Britain New Hebrides Navigator's Is. Sandwich Is. 

New Ireland Pelew Is. Cook s Is. 

In Malaysia there are several independent States in what are 
called the Dutch Possessions. Almost all Borneo is independent, 
and in Sumatra are the powerful kingdoms of Acheen in the N., and 
Siak in the central part. The Sooloo Is. are governed by a 
Sultan. 

In Polynesia the government somewhat resembles the old Feudal 
system. The people are governed by chiefs, but these chiefs are 
subject to higher chiefs, and these to higher, till we arrive at the 
sovereign of the island or group. In Australia the poor aborigines 
seem to have almost no notion of government. 

From New Guinea and neighbouring isles tortoiseshell, mother-of- 
pearl, birds of paradise, and the sea-slug (988) are exported. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

1012. Hawaii or Owhyhee, 4 the largest, 4,000 sq.m. 

Com/merce. — Considerable, and increasing. Native 
vessels and native sailors trading to If. W. America 
and China. Exports. — Provisions and sandal-wood. 

1 Not including Stewart Island, inhabited only by a few natives and whalers. 

* On the W. eoast rain is almost continual. 

* This surf-beaten coast, with its bars at the entrance of harbours and river- 
mouths, requires i skilful navigation. The insurance of a ship and cargo from 

4u™.m ,M ^ costs five times more than to the more distant Brisbane. 

* It was at the Sandmen la. that Capt. Cook was killed by the natives in 1773t 
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Entrep6t of the fur trade between JV. W. America and 
China: population decreasing; 60,000 inhabitants. 

Honobobu, in the island of Oahu. — Capital ; good harbour, great 
resort of English and American whale ships ; 7,000 inhabitants, be- 
ing the largest town of Polynesia. 

The habits of the mass of the people have been changed by their 
intercourse with Europeans. Printing has been introduced, and 
schools established, in which the English language is taught. The 
Government is a Limited Monarchy, modelled on that of the English. 
^ 1013. Miscellaneous Observations. — Compared with the popula- 
tion, more missionaries have been employed in Polynesia than in 
other parts of the world. Many English missionaries have been 
sent to the Society, Friendly, and Feejee Is., and New Zealand. 
The Sandwich Is. have chiefly engaged the American missionaries. 

Throughout Polynesia cloth was prepared from the inner bark of 
the paper-mulberry and bread-fruit trees, and the inhabitants of many 
of the islands (especially the Sandwich) made very beautiful and 
durable mats. Their nets and other fishing apparatus were ingeni- 
ously made, seeing they were ignorant of the use of iron. Their 
canoes were also well constructed, especially in the Society Is., New 
Zealand, and the groups of the N. W. Their war-canoes were not 
only well suited for their purpose, but often yery elaborately carved. 

EXERCISE L. 

Draw Malaysia. Name the parts belonging to the Dutch. How do they govern 
them ? Name some tributary princes,— some independent. Characterize the com- 
merce. Imports? Export*? Forts? With what parts is the trade carried on ? 
Name an independent commercial people. 

Population ? What ruins have been found in Java ? Describe the poison valley. 
Name the chief Dutch Towns. Give particulars of Batavia, Sourabaya, Suracarta, 
and Djocjocarta. Portuguese Possessions. 

Spanish Possessions? Characterise the Commerce. Imports? Exports 1 
Port? Account for the great commerce of Malaysia? What crime has also been 
very prevalent ?— by whom especially practised ?— how has it been checked ? De- 
scribe the Chinese settlers, as regards commerce. 

English Possessions? Extent of the Continent of Australia ? Its divisions ? 
Give their position and boundaries. Name the portions along the coast. One of 
the most fertile parts yet known ? Objects cultivated ? Most important employ- 
ment ? Show the abundance of the sheep. Give particulars of the Mining. 

Characterise the commerce ? Imports? Exports? Quantity of wool exported? 
Important fisheries? Population? Government? The first colony ?— why formed? 
Say when the other colonies were founded. Give particulars of Sydney, Para- 
matta. Windsor, Newcastle; Geelong, Melbourne; Perth; Adelaide, Port 
Lincoln, Brisbane. 

Extent, population, government, of Van Diemen's Land? Compare the agri- 
culture, &e., with the Continent. State of education, and general condition of our 
Colonies ? In what part are the convicts stationed ? Give particulars of Hobarton, 
Launceston, and Norfolk Island. ' 

Give particulars of the extent, agriculture, mining, population, divisions, and 
export* of New Zealand. Where are the English Colonies ? How governed ? 
Give particulars of the Aborigines. Where are there many settlers besides in the 
towns P When was New Zealand constituted a colony of Great Britain? Give 
particulars of Auckland, Wellington, Nelson, Dunedin. 

Name the principal Independent Is. Parts of Malaysia that are independent ? 
Describe the government ox the Polynesians. The Islands under Frenoh protec- 
tion? The largest of the Society Is.? Describe it. Characterise the Commerce. 
Exports? Population ? Religion? Give the same particulars of the Sandwioh 
Is. The countries traded with? Give particulars of Honororu. Name the manu- 
factures of Polynesia, Describe their canoes. Explain the names where you can. 
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Cape Negrais, 205 
Cape Negro, 248 
Cape Non, 248 
Cape Hordkyn, 22, 23, 

189 
Cape North, 324 
Cape North-West, 324 
Cape Ortegal, 23, 162 
Cape Palmas, 248 
Cape Paloa, 162 
Gape Paasaro, 163 
Cape Pillar, 268 
Cape Portland, 324 
Cape Prince of Wales, 268 
Cape Race, 268 
Cape Ras-al-Had, 205 
Cape fiocca, 22, 23, 162 
Cape Rodney, 324 
Cape Romania, 205 
Cape Sable, 268 
Cape St. Antonio, 268 
Cape St. Lucas, 268 
Cape St. Mary, 248 
Cape St. Boqne, 268 
Cape St. Vincent, 23, 162, 

174 
Cap* Bern, 248 
fape Saveta Vortochnoi,* 
'SOB 



Cape South, 324 
Cape Spartel, 248 
Cape Spartivento, 153 
Cape Tanoha, 268 
Cape Tarifa, 23, 162 
Cape Town, 264 
Cape Trafalgar, 162 
Cape Ushant, 23 
Cape Verd, 248 
Cape Verd I., 173, 249 
Cape Wilson, 324 
Cape Wrath, 23, 74 
Cape York, 324 
Caraccas, 306 
Cardiff, 50, 68, 65 
Cardigan, 50 
Cardigan Bay, 35 
Cardiganshire, 50 
Caribbean Sea, 268, 277 
Carinthia, 139, 140 
Carlisle, 48, 62, 65, 70 
Carlow, 90 
Carlsbad, 124 
Carlscrona, 193 
Carlsrnhe, 128 
Carmarthen, 50 
Carmarthen Bay, 36 
Carmarthenshire, 60 
Carmarthenshire Beacon, 

38 
Carnarvon, 50 
Carnarvonshire, 60 
Carnatio, 231 
Carnic Alps, 136, 164 
Carniola, 139, 140 
Carnsore Point, 87 
Caroline I., 323, 340 
Carpathian Mta., 24, 136 
Carrara, 154 
Garrick-on-Shannon, 90 
Curse of Gowrie, 78 
Cartago, 303 
Carthagena, 169 
Carthagena, 805, 306 
Caabin, 226 
Cascade Mts., 271 
Cashel, 92 
Oashgar, 244 
Cashmere, 232, 233 
Casiquiare B., 274 
Caspian Sea, 195, 204, 210 
Cassel. 128 

Castellon de la Plana, 166 
Castlebar, 90 
Casileton, 36, 69 
Catalonia, 166 
Catamarca, 811 
Catania, 159 
Catmandoo, 232, 236 
Catorce, 800 
Cattegat, 22, 185, 189 
Canaa B., 274 
Caucasian Prorinoet, 220 
Cavaa, wo 



Caviana I., 256 
Cawnpoor, 236 
Oawsand Beacon, 38 
Caxamaroa, 308 
Cayenne, 106, 318 
Oeara, 316 

Celebes, 114. 323, 332> 
Central America, 282, 802 
Central Plain of Europe, 

24 
Central Table Land f 

Asia, 206, 212 
Cephalonia, 184 
Ceram, 323 
Cerigo, 184 
Ceuta, 168 

Cevennes Mts., 96, 97 
Ceylon, 63, 205, 233, 235, 

237 
Chadda B., 250 
Champagne, 101, 102 
ChannelXs.,86 
Channel of Formosa, 323 
Channel of Negropont, 

182 
Channel of Otranto, 176 
Channel of Talanti, 182 
Charente, 101 
Charente Inferieure, 101 
Charente R., 98 
Charleroi, 116, 117, 118 
Charleston, 294, 297 
Charlotte Town, 285 
Charne B., 40 
Charybdis, 153 
Chatham, 60, 65, 69 
Chaudefontaine, 119 
Che-Kiang, 240 
Chelmer £., 42 
Chelmsford, 48 
Chelsea, 69 
Cheltenham, 65, 70 
Chemniti, 126, 128 
Chenaub B., 209 
Cher, 101 
Cher B., 97 
Cherbourg, 104, 106 
Cherokees, 296 
Chesapeak Bay, 268 
Chesapeak Canal, 294 
Cheshire, 48, 63 
Chester, 48, 62, 65 
Chesterfield Inlet, S0f 
Cheviot Hills, 75, 76 
Chiapa, 299 
Chicago, 297 
Chiohester, 62 
Chiokasaws, 296 
Chiouimula, 303 
Chihuahua, 299 
Chili, 283, 810 
Chilian Andes, 27] 
Chile* I., 269 
OXiltern Hilla. 39 
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Chimboraso Ait., 720 

Chimilari Mt., 306 

Cbinn, M, 67, 111, SIS, 
Sift, 116, 240 

Coin* Bee, 204 

Chinese Empire 240 

Chippeways, 286 

Choektaws, 27ft 

Cholet, 103 

Cholola, 802 

Christiana F.,> 89 

Christiania, 102, 193 

Christianshaab, 290 

CbmnbttU B., 208 

Cnuquieeca, 809 

Char, 161 

Churchill R., 273 

Cinaloe,299 

Cincinnati, 297 

Cintra, 174 

Circars. 231 

Cis-Sutledge States, 231 

Ciudad Real, 166, 170 

Ciriu Vecchia, 168 

Clackmannan, 80 

Clare, 90 

Clear I., 87 

Clerkenwell, 66 

Clermont, 106, 108 

Clew Bay, 86 

Clonmel, 90 

Clyde R., 76 

Clyde, Falls of the, 76 

Coal Fields (England), 44 

Cobbe, 263 

Cobi.244 

Cobijah, 309 

Coblenti, 134 

Coburg, 126 

Cochabamba, SOW 

Cochin, 233, 236 

Cochin China, 238 

Coekborn I., 269 

Cohahuila, 299, 309 

Coimbra, 163 

Colchester, 66 

Oolima. 299, 302 

Oolne E., 40 

Cologne, 128, 133, 134 

Colombian Andes, 271 

Colombian Mediterra- 
nean, 268 

Colombian Republics, 306 

Colombo, 237 

Colorada, 292 

Colorado R., 273 

Colombia, 292 

Colombia R., 273 

Comaasie, 262 

Comayagua, 302, 803 

Como, 160 

Comoro I., 249 

Ooneepcion, 810 

OastfMctnse States, 898 



Congo, 26S 
Connaught, 80 
Connecticut, 299 
Constance, 129 
Conttantia, 264 
Conatantina, 260 
Constantinople, 31, 177, 

178, 179, 180 
Cook's I., 323, 340 
Cook's Straits, 324 
Coolies, 242, 249 
Coomassie, 263 
Copenhagen, 31, 187, 188 
Coppermine R., 273 
Coquet R., 42 
Coquimbo, 310 
Corbach, 125 
Cordilleras Mta., 270, 271 
Cordova (8. America), 

311, 312 
Cordova (Spain), 166,169 
Corea, 206, 216, 240, 244 
Corfu, 184 
Corinth, 183 
Cork, 90, 91, 93 
Cork Harbour, 86 
Cornwall, 46, 48, 60 
Cornwallis I., 269 
Correse, 101 
Corrientes, 311 
Corse, 101 

Corsica I., 23, 96, 163 
Oorunna, 166, 167. 169, 

170 
Costa Rica, 302 
Cote d'Or, 101 
Coteutin, 96 
Cotes du Nord, 101 
Cotopaxi V. Mt., 271 
Cotswold Hills, 38 
Cottian Alps, 147, 164 
Country of the Chuck- 

chees, 218 
Country of the Rirghis, 

218 
Courland, 198 
Courtray, 119 
Coventry, 64, 66, 62, 66 
Coventry Canal, 69 
Cracow, 143, 146 
Crecy, 108 
Creeks, 296 
Crees, 286 
Cremona, 169 
Crease, 101 
Crimea, 196 
Crinan Canal, 82 
Croatia, 140, 177 
Cromarty, 80 
Cromarty Firth 74 
Cronstadt, 200, 201. SOS 
Cross Fell, 87, 
Croydon, 66 
I Cubn, 16*, 362,330 



Coenea, Its* 
Culloden,»4 
Cumana. 308 
Cumberland, 46 
Cumbrian Group, 37 
Cupar, 80 
Curacoa, 320 
Cutch, 232, 236 
Cuttack, 236 
Cusoo. 308 
Cycladee, 182, 183 
Cyprus, 205, 221 
Ciernowits, 140 

Dacca, 233, 236 

Dahomey, 262 

Dakota, 292 

Dalmatia, 140 

Dal R., 190 

Damascus, 222. 223 

Damie^a, ^au, 2bl 

Dam pier Stiuiui.24, 

Danish America, 282, 291 

Dantnc, 132, 133, 134 

Danube, 26, 122, 137, 17C 

Dardanelles The, 23, 176, 
206 

Darent R., 40 

Darfur, 263 

Darling R., 326 

Darmstadt, 124, 128 

Dar Saley, 263 

Dartmoor, 38 

Dartmoor Foreat. 44 

Dart R., 42 

Dauphiny, 101, 103 

Davis's Straits, 69, 2M 

Dead 8ea,210 

De Agua V., 303 

Debrecsin, 143 

Dee, Estuary of, 336 

Dee R., 42, 76 

Dee (Scotland), 76, 77 

Deer Lake, 275 

De Fnego V., 303 

Delagoa Bay, 248 

Delaware, 292 

Delaware Bay, 268 

Delaware R., 273 

Delft, 114 

Delhi, 231, 836, 334 

Demarara, 318 
. DenMgh, 60 
I Denbighshire, 60 

Denmark 81, 18a 

Deptford60 

Derby, 49, 65 

Derbyshire, 49 

Derr,266 

Derwent R., 41, 41 

Derwent R., 326 
J Derwent Water, 41 

Desert of Ataeama, J0» 

Dseolarten I„868 
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Deapoblado, SI 1 
Despot* Dagh, 170 
Detain, Detmold, 126 
Detroit, 297 
Detroit E., 276 
Deaz Sevrea, 101 
Deveran, 77 
Derm B., 70 
\>eTonian Bangs, 38 
£>evonport, 60, 65 
Deroashire, 48, 60 
D e Witt Land, 336 
r ewsbury, 63 
r» hwalagiri Mt., 306 
i>iarbekir, 223 
Dijon, 108 
Dille, 333 
Dinaho Alps, 176 
Dingle Bar. 86 
DjebeJ es-Sheik, 200 
Djocjocarta, 333 
Dnieper B., 26, 196 
Dniester B., 26, 137, 196 
DolgeUy, 60 
Dollar Zee, 110 
Dominica I., 63, 269, 320 
Don, 77 

Don (Russia), 196 
Don (Yorkshire), 41 
Donaehadee, 93 
Don Cossacks, 198 
Donegal, 90 
Donegal Bay, 86 
Donets, 196 
Don B., 26 
Dooab, The, 231 
Dorchester, 48 
Dordogne, 97. 101 
Dornoch Firth, 74 
Dorsetshire, 48 
Dort, 114 
Douay, 103, 106 
Doubs, 101 
Doubt R., 97 
Donro B., 26, Ivv 
Dove B., 41 
Dover, 66, 69 
DoTrefleld, 190 
Down, 90 
Downpatrick, 90 
Downs, 36 
Drammen, 192 
©rare B., 137 
Drenthe, 112 
Dresden, 128, 129 
DrinB., 176 
Drina B., 176 
Drogheda, 91, 98 
Drome, 101 
Dublin 90, 91, 92. w 
Dunlin BayjSS 
Dudley, 64,66 
Dukinneld, tto 
DnmbsfftoQ. CO 



Dumfries, 80 
Duns B., 26, 190 
Dunbar, 84 
Duncanaby Head, 74 
Dundalk, 90, 91 
Dundalk Bay, 86 
Dundee, 81, 82, 84 
Dunedin, 3314 
Dunfermline, 81 
Dungeneaa, 86 
Dunkery Beacon, 38 
Dunkirk, 103, 106 
Dunmanua Bay, 86 
Dunnet Head, 74 
Dunae, 80 
Durance, 97 
Durango, 299, 800, 802 
Durban, 266 
Durham, 48, 63 
Dusaeldorf, 128, 132, 134 
Dwina B., 26, 198 

Barn B., 76 

Bast Cape, 206 

East Coast (Africa), 266 

Easter Isle, 323 

Eastern Busaia, 198 

Ebro R., 26, 163 

Ecija, 169 

Ecuador, 283 

Edel Land, 336 

Eden B., 42 

Edinburgh, 80, 83, 64 

Egina I., 182 

Egypt, 6^67,179, 251 266 

Ehrenbreitstein, 136 

Eksterinoslaf, 198 

Elba I., 23, 163 

Elbe B., 26, 122, 131, 137 

Elberfeld, 128, 134 

Elbing, 134 

Elbcauf, 101 

Elgin, 80 

Bbs, 183 

EUesmere and Chester 

Canal. 69 
El Moghreb, 241 
Elsinore, 188 
Elvas, 174 
Ely, 62 

Emineh Dagn, 176 
Eras B., 122 
Encounter Bay, 320 
Endragt Land, 836 
England, 84 
English Channel, 22, 96 
Bnnia. 90 
Enniskillen, 90 
Enos, 178 

Entre Donro • Minho. 173 
Entre Bios, 811 
Brfurth, 128, 1?4 
Brie Canal, 294 
IriTan. 220 * 



i Errls Heed, 87 
JErieroum, 222 

ErsgeMrge, 123, 110 

Escuriel, )69 

Eek U., 77 

Esneh, 267 

Eapirito Santo, 816 

Espiritu Santo, 823 

Esquimaux, 282, 206 

Essequibo, 810 

Essex, 48 

Este, 144 

Eathonia. 198 

Estremadura, 166, 172 

Etna V. Mt., 24, 166 

Ettriok B., 76 

Buboa, 183 

Euphrates, 208, 210 

Eure, 101 

Eure et Loire, 101 

Europe, 22 

Europe Point, 162 

Bvenlode B., 40 

Ex B. f 42, 283 

Exeter, 48; 62, 06, 306 

Eyleu, 136 

Fahlun, 193 
Fair Head, 87 
Falkirk, 84 

Falkland Is.. 03, 209, 816 
Falls of Trolhaetta, 182 
Falmouth, 321 
Falmouth Harbour, 34 
Falster I., 180 
Faroe Is., 23, 188 
Fare, 220 

Feeiee Is., 823, 840 
FeUatahs, Empire of, 201 
Fermanagh, 90 
Ferrara. 169 
Fens, The, 89 
Fernando Po I., 100, 149 
Feroseshah, 230 
Ferro I., 11 
Fes, 200 
Fessan, 269 
Fife, 80 
Fife Ness, 74 
Findhorn, The, 77 
Fingal's Care, 76 
Fimsterre, 101 
Finland, 198 
Finateraar Horn, 147 
Firth of Clyde, 74 
Firth of Cromarty, ?4 
Firth of Forth, 74 
Firth of Tay, 74 
Fiume, 141 

FUmborongh Bead, 86 
Flanders, 110, 117 
FBnt,60 

Florence, 167, 169, 100 
Florida, 267. 292 
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F.Q«hirc. Ill 
Foil, lv»l 

Fc-ntaineb.eao, 1^8 
Fostenoy, 1*0 
Foo-chew, 241, 343 
Forest of Dean, 44 
Forlar, 80, 81 
f* crcnosa, 2>>5, 240 
Fort 6t. Louis, 262 
Forth and Clyde Canal, 82 
Forth B., 76 
Foulness, 36 
Fori© B. t 87 
France, 31, 05 
Frankfort, 31, 125, 128 
Frankfort on the Oder,134 
> raser K., 273 
FrederickshaLl, 193 
Frederic ton, 285 
Freetown, 262 
Freiburg, 129 
French Comte, 101 
French Flanders, 101 
rV.burg, 160 
Fr-dland, 136 
Frlecdly Is., 333, 3*0 
Fnesiand, 113 
Kr.sche Haff, 130 
Frorae, 63 
Pu&ew 1., 23, 196 
Furruetabad, 235 
F^rtner India, 63, 206, 
313, 215, 216, 238 



Galapaeos L, 289, 306 
Galashiels, 81 
Galsts, 180 
Galicia, 139, 140 
Gallicia (Spain), 168 
Oailipoli, 178, 180 
Galtee Mts., 87 
Galwty, 90, 91, 93 
Galway Bay, 86 
Gambia, 63, 262 
Gambia B., 250, 261 
Gambroon, 220 
Ganges Canal, 233 
Ganges B., 208 
Gan-hway, 240 
Gard, 101 
Gareep B., 260 
Garonne B., 26, 96 
Gateshead, 66 
Gasa,223 
Geelong, 336, 337 
Genera, 160, 151 
Genoa, 167, 158, 169 
George To\m . 239, 264, 318 
treorgia, 220, 293 
Germany, 31, 66, 67, 121 
ttarona, 166 
Gers, 10 1 
-S*v aers, 260 



Ghauts, Mts., 207, 233 

Ghent, iy, 118, 119 

Ghilan, 226 

Ghisnee. 228 

Giant's Causeway, 87 

Gibraltar, 63, 170 

Gtlolo I., 323 

Gironde, 101 

Gironde B., 97 

Glamorganshire, 60 

Glarus, 150 

Glasgow, 81, 82, 83, 84 

Glenmore, 76 

Glommen, 190 

Gloucester, 48, 68, 62, 70 

Gloucestershire, 48 

Gluckstadt, 124 

Goa,173, 232 

Gobi, or Shamo, 213 

Godavery B., 208 

Gog Magog Hills, 39 
J Golconda, 236 
I Gold Coast, 63, 262 

Gondar, 259 

Goree, 262 

Gotha Canal, 193 

Gotha B., 190 

Gothland I., 23, 189, 192 

Gottenburg, 192, 193 

Gottingen, 127 

Goyas, 315, 316 

Goso I., 153 

Graetx, 128, 140, 142, 143 

Graham Land I., 269 

Graham Town, 264 

Graian Alps, 147, 164 

Grain Coast, 262 

Grampians, 76 

Granada, 164, 166, 169 

Gran Chaco, 811 

Grand Canal (Ireland), 92 

Grand Junction Canal, 59 

Grand Trunk Canal, 59 

Great Antilles, 269 

Great Bank, 279 

Great Bear Lake, 276 

Great Belt, 23, 185 

Great Britain, 23 

Great Canal (China), 242 

Great Central Plain of 
Europe, The, 24 

Great Fish Birer, 250, 273 

Great Orme'a Head, 35 

Great Buaria, 198 

Great 8alt Lake, 276 

Great Slave Lake, 275 

Greece, 31, 182 

Greenland, Coast cf, 53 

Greenland I., 18S, 269, 290 

I Greenock, 82, 84 
Oreen ich, 11, 66, 69 
Gpeifwalds, 133 
4 G reits, 125 
G renada, 63. 330 



Grenoble, 106 
Greytown, 309 
Grindelweld, 151 
Grisons, 160 
Grodno, 198 
Groningen, 112, 114 
Gross Giockner, 136 
Guadalaxara, 16C 
Guadalaxara (Mex.), 30k 
Guadadquiver B., 25, 163 
Guadeloupe L, 105, 269, 

320 
Guadiana, 163 
Guanaxnato, 299, 300, 30] 
Guarrero, 299 
Guatemala, 302, 303 
Guayaquil, 305 
Gnelderland, 112 
Guiana, 63, 283, 313 
Guiana, Dutch, 114, 313 
Guicowar, The, 233 
Guienne and Gascony,101 
Guildford, 49 
Guinea, 251, 263, 262 
Guipuscoa, 166 
Gmerat, 233 
Gulf of Akaba, 205 
Gulf of Anadir, 204 
Gulf of Ariadia, 182 
Gulf of Arta, 175, 182 
Gulf of Bothnia, 22, 189 

195 
Gulf of California, 268 
Gulf of Cambay, 204 
Gulf of Carpentaria* 326 
Gulf of Cassandra, ?76 
Gulf of Conteasa, 176 
Gulf of Cuteh, 204 
Gulf of Dantnc, 130 
Gulf of Darien, 268 
Gulf of Bgina, 182 
Gnlfof Finland, 22, 195 
OuKof Gaeta, 153 
Gulf cf'Ga&eony, 95 
Gulf of Genoa, 153 
Gulf of Guinea, 243 
Gnlfof Hoang Hai, 193 
Gnlfof Kara. 196 
Gnlfof Kolokythi, 183 
Gnlfof Koron, 182 
Gulf ofLepanto, 182 
Gnlfof Lyons, 22, 95 
Gulf of Manaar. 237 
Gulf of Manfredonia, loS 
Gulf of Maracaybo, 268 
Gulf of Martaban, 204 
Gulf of Mexico, 268, 277 
Gulf of Monte Santo, 171 
Gulf of Naples, 153 
Gulf of Nanplia, 182 
Gulf ofObi, 204 
Gulf of Paris, 268 
Gulf of Pat Ma, 183 
°<>7fof Parekoo. 195 
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•ttlf of Petchora, 186 
Gulfof Polioaatro, 163 
Gulfof Quarnero, 138 
G-alf of Riga, 22, 196 
& til f of St. Lawrence, 268 
Oulf of Bt. Vincent, 324 
Gal f of Salerno, 163 
Gulf of Saloniki, 176 
Gulf of Siam, 204 
OulfofSidra.248 
GulfofSquiliace, 163 
Golf of Sue*, 205 
Gulf of Taranto, 153 
Gulf of Tartary, 204 
Golf of Trieste, 136 
Gulf of Tonquin, 204 
Gulf of Venice, 22 
Gurrane Tual Mt., 87 
Gwalior, 232, 236 

Haarlem, 114 

Haarlem Meer, HC 

Haddington, 80 

Hadramaut 223 

Hague, 114 

Hail, 223 

Hainan I., 206, 240 

Hainault, 116, 117 

Halics, 145 

Halifax, 63, 65 

Halifax (N. 8.), 286, 287, 

289 
Halle, 128, 133 
Haxnadan, 227 
Hamah, 222 
Hamburg, 125, 126, 128 
Hamilton, 287, 289 
Hampshire, 48 
Han, Grotto of, 116 
Hang-chew, 243 
Hankow, 241, 243 
Hanley, 65 
Hanover, 123, 124, 128, 

129 
Hardanger Fiord, 189 
Hardangerfleld Mt., 190 
Harper's Ferry, 297 
Hartiand Point, 36 
Hartlepool, 68 
Harti Mountains, 123, 

130 
Harwich, 69 
Hastings, 65, 69 
Haute Garonne, 101 
Haute Loire, 101 
Haute Marne, 101 
Haute Saone, 101 
Haute Baroie, 101 
Haute Vienne, 101 
H antes Alpes, 101 
Hautes Pyrenees, 101 
Haut Bhin, 101 
Havanna, 321, 3SS 
Havre. 103. 106 



Hawaii L, 823 
Hawick, 81 
Hawkes Bay, 338 • 
Harti, 269, 320 
Hebrides, 74 
Heola V. Mt., 271, 290 
Hedjar, 223 
Hedlai, 233 
Heidelberg, 128 
Heilmar L., 190 
Holder. The, 113 
Heligoland t, 63, 188 
Hellas, 182, 183 
Helmund, 210 
Helsinburg, 193 
Helsingfors, 201, 202 
Helvellyn Mt., 37 
Herat, 228 
Herault, 101 
Heroulaneum, 166 
Hereford, 49, 62 
Hertford, 49 
Hertfordshire, 49 
Herzegovina, 177 
Hesse, 124, 126 
Hillah, 223 
Himalaya Mts., 206 
Hinckley, 65 
Hindoo Koosh Mts., 206 
Hindostan, 63, 206, 212, 

215, 216, 231 
Hinter Rhine R., 148 
Hoang Hal, 204 
Hoang-ho R., 208 
Hobart Town, 838 
Ho Chew, 207 
Hoohheim, 133 
Hoey-ehew-foo, 226 
Hofwyl, 151 
Hohensollern, 117 
Ho-Kodadi, 246 
Holderness, 39 
Holkar*s Dominions, 232 
Holland, 31, 66, 67, 110 
Holstein and Lauenburg, 

124,186 
Holyhead, 36, 70 
Holy Island, 36 
Homburg, 126 
Ho-nan, 240 
Honduras, 302 
Hong Kong, 63, 248 
Honiton,66 
Honororu, 340 
Hoo-nan, 240 
Hoo-pee, 240 
Hoo Quang, 240 
Howsa, 263 
Howth Head, 86, 87 
Hoamanga, 308 
Huaneabelioa, 807 
Huddersfield, 63, 66 
Hudson R., 273 
B«4«o*'s Bay. 2ft 



Hudson's Bay Company's 

Territory, 286 
Hudson's Straits. 268 
Hue, 238, 239 
Huelva, 166 
Huesoa, 166 
Hull, 66, 68, 66, 70 
Hull R., 42 
H umber, 84 . 
Hungary. 139, 140, 141 
Huntingdon, 49 
Huntingdonshire, 4* 
Hurdwar, 236 
Hydra, 183, 184 
Hydra I., 183 
Hydrabad, 232, 236, 236 

Iceland, 188, 269, 290 

Icolmkill, 74 

Ioononso, 306 

Idria, 123, 139 

Iekaterinburg, 21 9 

Hi, or Gouldja, 244 

Hie et Vilaine. 101 

Hlimani Mt., 270, 809 

Illinois, 292 

Illinois R., 271 

Hlyria,140 

Imbro I., 176 

India, 231 

Indian Archipelago, 328 

Indian Ocean, 17, 204, 

248 
Indiana, 292 
Indore, 832 
Indre, 101 
Indre et Loire, 101 
Indus R,, 208, 209 
Ingleborough Mt., 37 
Inkerman, 202 
Inn R., 137, 148 
Innisfallen L, 88 
Innspruok, 140, 142, 1* 
Inshan Mts., 206 
Inverary, 80 
InTerness, 80 
lona I., 74 
Ionian Is., 28, 18% 
Ionian Sea, 176, 
Iowa, 292 
Ipswich, 48, 66 
Irak Ajemi, 226 
Irak Arabi, 22> 
Irbit, 219 
Ireland, 23, 90 
Irish Sea, 22, 35 
Irkutsk. 218, 219 
Irrawady R., 208 
Irtish R., 208 
Irvine, 82 
Irwell R., 42 
Ischia I., 163 
Isere, 101 
Isere R~ 9f 
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lit* R. 40 

l«*er R^ 170 

!-• U7I 

l»«a R., 76 

Isle of Bourbon, 101 

Isle of France, 101 

I«le of Man, SO 

Ma of Wight, SO 

;ima»l, 100 

ispahaa, 220, 237 

Isthmus of Darien, 207 

Isthmus of Sues, 204, 2i8 

italy, 31, 67, 163 

Uchin R., 42 

(rtanen,lB4 

» un 1., 102 

Ivory Coast, 201 

Fi*n, IrtO 

Jaffa, 223 

Jamaica, 03, 209, 320 

James's Bay, 208 

Jan Marei* I., 291 

Japan I., 205, 207, 216, 

210,240 
Jassy, 177, 180 
Jara, 114, 323, 826, 320, 

328,333 
Jebel 8homar, 223 
Jedburgh, 60 
Jeddah, 224, 226 
Jeddo, 207, 240 
Johun K., 200 
Jena, 129 
Jenneh, 203 
Jerusalem, 222, 223 
Jeaao, 240 
Jhodpoor, 232 
Jihoen,209 
Joannes I., 209 
Jordan R., 210 
Jorollo Ml, 271, 300 
J nan Fernandes, 209 
Julian Alps, 130 
Jnlianshaab, 290 
Jumna R., 208 
Jungfreu, 147 
Jura, 101 
Jural., 74 
Jutland, 180 
Jjpoor, 232 

Xairwan, 200 
Kalafat, ltfO 
Kaluga, 198 
Kama R., 198 
Kamtachatka, 205, 207, 

218 
Kamtachatka Sea, 204 
Kanagawa, 240, 247 
Kaadeiah.232 
KaPai,lB87 



Kaaoo, 203, 204 



Kan-eoo, 240, 203 
Karakorum, 344 



Kara &* 804 
Kara 8a R., 210 



Kan, 223 

Kasan, 198. 200, 801 
Kattywar, 232 
Keckakemet, 143 
Kelat,229 
Kenmare R., 80 
Kennet R., 40 
Kent, 48, 60 
Kentucky, 292 
Kerman, 220 
Kerry, 90 
Kerry Head, 87 
Keaho, 239 
Kettering, 66 
Key8aL209 
Kharkoff, 201 
Kharkof, or Ukraine, 198 
Khartoum, 268 
Kherson. 198, 201 
Khing-Khan Mt., 206 
Khiva, 229, 230 
Khoraesan, 230 
F.horistan, 220 
KhoUn, 244 
Khyber F»as, 228 
Kiakhta, 199, 219 
Kiama,203 

Kiang-see, 240, 241, 342 
Kiang-eu, 240 
Kid£arminster, 63 
Kief, 198, 800, 201, 208 
Kiel, 120 
Kien-ehew, 841 
Kildare, 90 
Kilkenny, 90, 93 
Killarney L., 88 
Kilmarnock, 81, 84 
Kincardine, 80 
Kingkitao, 244 
King William's Land, 209 
King's County, 90 
Kingston, 28* 
Kingston, 321, 322 
Kinnaird's Head, 74 
Kinross, 80 
Kinaale Harbour, 86 
Kiranea V., 325 
Kirghis, 201, 218 
Kinn Oola, 244 
Kirkcaldy, 81 
Kirkcudbright, 80 
Kirkwall, 80 
Kisohenef, 201 
Kiitnah, 208 
B> Bin, 240 



Kiail Rrmak R., 816 
Klaarwater, 866 
KUr-etfR., lfto 
Klaoeenburg, 140 
Klagenfurt, 140 
KnoeknseledowB Mti* 81 
Kodiak, 289 
Koelen Mts., 180 
Kohistan, 820 
Kokan, 289, 230 
Kolapoor, 233 
Kolyran, 219 
Konieh, 822, 883 
Konigsberg, 132, 133, 134 
Konigsburg, 193 
Kordofan, 258 
Koros R., 137 
Kostroma, 198 
Kouka.263 
Kowloon, 243 
Krefeld,134 
Kremnits, 139 
Kronberg, 188 
Kronstadt, 143 
Kurdistan, 221 
KurQe or Kourile Is , 806, 

207,240 
Korische Half, 130 
Kurische Nehrung, ISO, 

131 
Kox R.. 310 
Kurraonee, 233 
Karreeehanee, 866 
Kursk, 198, 201 
Kutaya, 222 
Kwan Lun, 206 
Kwei-chew, 240 
Ky Qareep R., 260 

Laaland L, 186 
Labrador, 207 
Labuan, 03, 338 
LaccadiTe Is., 206 
Lachlan R., 325 
Laconia, 183 
Ladak, or Leh, 246 
Ladrone L, 108, 323, S» 
Lagan R., 87 
Lagoons, 98 
Lagos, 262 
La Ouayra, 306, 30f 
Lahn R., 123 
Lahore, 231, 236 
Lahsa,223 

Lake Alexandrine, 326 
Lake Athabasca, 276 
Lake Baikal, 310 
Lake Balaton, 26, 138 
Lake Balkash, 210 
Lake Bolseno, 155 
Lake Celano, 155 
Lake Champlain, 276 
Lake Como, 25, 155 
Lake Constanoe, 86, 144 
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Lake Bne, 276 
Lake Garda, 86, 156 
take Genera, 26, 148 
Lake Guatarita, 306 
Lake Heilmar, 190 
Lake Huron, 276 
Lake Ilmen, 199 
Lake Iseo, 166 
Lake Ladoga. 26, 196 
Lake LittleWinnipeg,276 
Lake Lmoerne, 25, 148 
Lake Lugano, 165 
Lake Maggiore, 25, 166 
Lake Maraoaybo, 276 
Lake Marari, 261 
Lake Maner, 131 
Lake Michigan, 275 
Lake Miosen, 190 
Lake Malar, 25, 190 
Lake Neuchatel, 25, 148 
Lake Neuaiedel, 25, 138 
Lake Nicaragua, 276, 303 
Lake N garni, 251 
Lake Nyassi, or Marari, 

261 
Lake Onega, 26, 196 
Lake Ontario^ 275 
T.nke Ooroonua, 210 
Lake Peipus. 196 
Jj** e Perugia, 156 
La e 8aima, 196 
T,»Ve Spirding, 151 
Lake Superior, 275 
j-,»ke Tanganyika, 251 
Lake Tchad, 251 
Lake Titicaca, 276, 309 
Lake Van, 210 
Lake Victoria - Nyansa, 

251 
Lake Wener, *°» 190 
Lak* We«er. 25, 190 
Lake Winnipeg, 275 
Lake of the Woods, 275 
Lake Xarayes, 276 
Lake Zirknita, 138 
Lake Zurich, 25, 148 
Lmmmermoor Hills, 76 
La Manche, 95 
Lanark, 80, 81 
Lancashire, 48, 60, 63 
Lancaster, 48 
Lancaster Canal, 69 
Landak, 329 
Landau, 127 
Landes, 96 

Landes (Dep.)i 101 
Land of the Hottentots, 

265 
Land's End, 23, 36 
Langeneld, 190 
Langres, 97 

Lianguedoe, 101 

Lao, 238 

*/ Orient, 104, 106 



La Pas, 309 

La Plata, 66, 67, 281 

La Plata Plain, 272 

Larissa, 177, 180 

Larke B„ 42 

Lassa,246 

Latakia, 221 

Lattakoo, 266 

Lauenburg, 12S 

Laonoeston, 48, 338 

Lausanne, 161 

Laybaoh, 140 

Lea B., 40 

Lebanon Mts., 206, 207 

Leek B., 46 

LeeB., 87 

Leeds, 63, 66, 70 

Leeds and Lirerpool 

Canal, 69 
Leeuwin Land, 336 
Leeuwareden, 114 
Leeward Is., 269 
Leghorn, 163, 169 
Legnano, 144 
Leicester, 49, 65, 66 
Leicestershire, 49 
Leinster, 90 
Leipsic, 127, 129 
Leith, 82. 84 
LeitriiD, 90 
Le Mans, 106 
Lemberg, 140, 142, 143 
Lena B., 208 
Leon, 166 
Leon, 303 
Leon I., 162 
Lepontine Alps, 147 
Lerida, 166 
Lerwick, 80 
Lesse K., 116 
Lesser Antilles, 269 
Levant, 205 
Lewes, 48 
Lewis I., 74 
Leyden, 114 
Liakonra, 182 
Liberia, 262 
Libyan Desert, 261 
Lichfield, 62 
Lichtenstein, 125 
Liege, 116, 117, 118, 119 
Liffey B., 87 
Lille, 103, 104, 106, 107 
Lima, 308 
Limburg, 112, 117 
Limerick, 90, 91, 93 
Limoges, 106 
Limousin, 101 
Lincoln, 48, 62, 65, 69 
Lincolnshire, 48, 50 
Lincolnshire Wolds, 39 
Linlithgow, 80 
Lins, l|fl, 143 
Lipari I., 24. 163. 166 



lappa Detmold, 124 
Lippe B., 122 
Lisbon, 31, 172. 17' 
Lithuania, 28, i97 
LitUe Ouse B., 42 
Little Belt, 23, 185 
Little Bussia, 198 
Liverpool, 55, 68, 66, 
Livonia, 198 
Lizard Point, 34, 36 
Llandaff, 62 
Llanos, 272, 277, 271 
Loanda, 262 
Loango, 262 
Loch Arkeig, 77 
Loch Awe, 77 
Loch Broom, 74 
Loch Kil, 74 
Loch Fyne, 71 
Loch Katrine, 77 
Loch Linnhe, 74 
Loch Lochie, 77 
Loch Lomond, 77 
Loch Maree, 77 
| Loch Ness, 77 
Loch Bran, 74 
Loch Shiel, 77 
Loch Shin, 77 
Loch Tay, 77 
Locris, 183 
Loddon B., 40 
Lodi, 169, 160 
Lofoden I., 189, 192 
Logrono, 166 
Loheia, 224 
Loire, 101 
Loire B., 26, 96 
Loiret, 101 
Loir et Cher, 101 
Loire Inferieure, 101 
Lombardy, 141, 157 
London, 11, 31, 49, 65, 68 

62.65,66 
Londonderry, 90, 91, 93 
Longford, 90 
Loo-Choo, 205, 240 
Loop Head, 87 
Loretto, 161 
Lorraine, 101 
Los Ojos de Guadian %, 111 
Lot, 101 
Lot B., 97 
Lot et Garonne, 101 
Loughborough, 66 
Lough Allen, 88 
Lough Corrib, 88 
Lough Derg, 8% 
Lough Erne, 86 
Lough Foyle, 66 
Lough Mask, 88 
Lough Neagh, 89 
Lough Bee. 88 
Lough Swiuy* SB 
Louisiana ZMa 
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Loaisrflle, 287 

Loath, 90, 91 

Louvein, 118. 1)0 

Low Archipelago 323,340 

Lowell, 293, 297 

Lower Austria, 140, 141 

Lower California, 299 

Lowestoft, 69 

Lowthers, The, 79 

Loxa,306 

Loxere, 101 

Labeo, 126, 126. 129 

Lucca, 169 

Laoe Bar, 74 

Lueernejil60 

Lnoknow, 236, 239 

Lugo, 166 

Land, 193 

Land? I., 86 

Lane B., 42 

Latien, 136 

Luxemburg, 112, 114, 116, 

117, 124, 127 
Luson.323 
Lym Fiord, 186 
Lyonnois, 101 
Lyon*, 102, 104, 106, 107 
Lys B., 119 
Lyttelton, 839 

Macao, 173 
Macassar, 833 
Macclesfield, 64, 66 
Macedonia, 177 
MaogiUicuddy*B Beeks,87 
Maokensie Plain, 272 
Mackenzie B., 273 
Maequarie Harbour, 824 
Maoquarie R., 326 
Madagascar I., 249 
Madeira I., 172, 249 
Madeira B., 274 
Madras, 231, 233, 236, 236, 

237 
Madre-de-Dios, 316 
Madrid, 31, 166, 109 
Maese or Maas B., 98, 111, 

116 
Maestricht, 113, 114 
Magdalene B., 274 
Magdeburg, 128. 133 
Magellan's Straits, 268 
Magenta, 161 
Magero* L, 23, 189 
Magnetic Pole, 277 
Mahanuddy B., 208 
Mahrattas, 232 
Maidstone, 48, 66 
A aimatohin, 219, 244 
Maine, 101 
Maine, 292 
Maine et Loire, 101 
Mainland L, 74 
Vaiorea I., !•» 



Malabar, 231 
Malaoea, 63, 238, 2M 
Malaga, 166, 167, 169 
Malar State*, 238 
Malaysia, 323, 826, 326, 

827, 828, 329, 380, 833 
Maldire Is., 206 
Maldonado. 813 
Malin Head, 87 

lffmlHMi» i 198 

Malplaquet, 108 
Malstroem, 189 
MalU I„ 23, 68, 168 
Malrern Hills, 88 
Managua, 302 
Manone, 101 

Manchester, 63, 64, 66, 70 
Manehooria, 214, 240, 244 
Mandari,263 
Mangalore, 233, 236 
Manilla, 333 
Mannheim, 128 
Mantua, 143. 144, 169 
Maoo,263 
Maracaybo, 806 
Maranham, 816, 816, 31* 
Marathon, 184 
March B., 137 
Marche, 101 
Marches, The, 187 
Maree, 77 

Maremma, The, 166 
Maritime Alps, 147, 164 
Maritime Bange, 271 
Maritsa, 176 
Marlborough, 829 
Marne, 101 
MarneB n 97 
MaroslL,137 
Marquesas Is., 106, S23, 

334 
Marsala, 169 
Marseilles, 108, 106, 107 
Martinique, 106, 269, 320 
Maryborough, 90 
Maryland, 292, 293, 296 
Massachusetts, 292, 293, 



Masulipatam, 236 
Matansas, 821 
Matlock. 69 
Matamai,246 
Matto Grosso, 315, 816 
Mauritius I., 66, 68, 249 
Mayenne, 101 
Mayenne B., 97 
MaykiangB.,208 
Mayn, 122, 123 
Maynooth, 92 
Mayo, 90 
Masanderan, 226 
Maeatlan, 300 
Meath.90 
Meooa. 226 



Meehlta or Matinee, 117 

118, 119 
Mecklenburg , 118 
Mecklenburg Bchweria, 

124 
Mecklenburg Btrelita, 126 
Medina, 226 
Mediterranean Sea, 22 
Medway B., 40 
Meinam B., 208 
Meiningen, 126 
Mekines, 260 
Melbourne, 335, 336, S37 
Melinda > 266 
Melrille, 267, 269 
Memel, 132 
Memel B., 131 
Menai Straits, 85 
Mendip Hills, 88 
Mendosa, 311, 812 
Menti, 123, 127, 126, 129 
Merida,S02 
Merionethshire, 60 
Mene,78 
Mersey B., 42 
Mersey, The Batuary ot 

36 
Merthyr Tydril, 64, 65 
Mesne, 263 
Mesopotamia^ 221 
Messenia, 183' 
Messina, 169 
Meti, 104, 108 
Meurthe, 101 
Meuse, 101 
Mewar, 232 
Mexico. 282, 299, 302 
Meaen B., 196 
Michigan, 292 
Miohoaean, 296 
Middleburg, 118 
Middlesex, 49, 60, 60 
Milan, 167, 169, 160 
Milford Karen. 35, 64, 61 
Military Frontier, 140 
Milo I., 182 
Milwaukee, 297 
Mines Geraes, 315, 316 
Minch, The, 74 
Minoh, The Little, 74 
Mincio B., 165 
Mindanao, 828 
Minden, 135 
Minho B., 168 
Minnesota, 292 
Minorca I., 162 
Minsk. 198 
Miquelon, 287 
Miraapore, 233, 285 
Mission©*, 311 
Mississippi, 292 
Mississippi Plain, 272 
Mississippi B., 272, 2F8 
Miasolonghi, 184 
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Miseewi, 292 
Missouri B., 279 
Miyeko, 247 
Misen Head, 87 
Mocha, 224 
Modena, 157, 15t 
Mogadore, 280 
Mogadoxo, 266 
Mohilef, 106 
Moldavia, 176, 177, 178 
Mole B., 40 
Molucca Passage, 323 
Moluccas, or Spice Is., 
112. 323, 325, 328, 333 
lombas, 266 
Mona Passage, 268 
Monaghan, 90 
Mongolia, 216, 240, 244 
Monmouth, 48 
Monmouthshire, 48 
Monomotapa, 266 
Monrovia, 262 
Mons, 116, 118, 119 
Montauban, 106 
Mont Blanc, 24, 154 
Montefo Bay, 321 
Monte Oorno, 164 
Monte Negro, 177, 178 
Monte Botondo, 96 
Monte Video, 313 
Montgomery, 60 
Montgomery (U. B.), 297 
Montgomeryshire, 60 
Montpelier, 99, 106 
Montreal, 285, 287, 289 
Montrose, 81, 82 
Moodkee, 236 
Moorfoot H3IS, 76 
Moorshedabad, 233, 236 
Mora, 268 
Morad B., 210 
Morava B., 176 
Moravia, 139, 140, 141 
Moravian Mts., 136 
If oray, 80 
Morbihan, 101 
Korea, 183, 183 
Morecambe Bay, 36 
Moreton Bay, 335 
Morgarten, 151 
Morocco, 269, 260 
Moscow, 198, 200, 201, 202 
Moselle, 101, 122 
Moselle B., 98, 131 
Mosqmtia, 302 
Mosul, 222 
Moukden, 244 
Moulmein, 239 
Mounaroa Mt., 325 
Mount Ararat, 206 
Mt. Bernardin, 147 
Mt. Brown, 271 
Mt. Caucasus, 24, 195, 206 
Mt. Oenis. 147. 154 



Mt. Compass, 260 

Mt. Cook, 826 

Mt. Egmont, 326 

Mt. Elborus, 24, 196 

Mt. Elbows, 206 

Mt. Erebus, 326 

Mt. Everest, 206 

Mt, Fairweather, 271 

Mt. Hood, 271 

Mt. Hooker, 271 

Mt. Horeb, 226 

Mt. Hymettus, US 

Mt. Jura, 96, 147 

Mt. Kena, 250 

Mt. Kilimanjaro, 250 

Mt. Maladetta, 24, 162 

Mt. Murohison, 271 

Mt. Ophir, 326 

Mt. Perdu, 24 

Mt. Bosa, 24, 147, 154 

Mt. Sinai, 226 

Mt. 8neeuwbergen, 250 

Mt. Borata, 270, 309 

Mt. St. Ellas, 271 

Mt. St. Gothard, 148 

Mt. Turke, 147 

Mt. Vesuvius, 155 

Mt. Viso, 147, 154 

Mt. Washington, 271 

Mountains of Abyssinia, 

250 
Mts. of Armenia, 206 
Mts. of Asturias, 162 
Mts. of Castile, 162 
Mts. of Central Germany, 

121 
Mts. of Guatemala, 27 
Mts. of Guiana, 270 
Mts. of Further India, 207 
Mts. of Kong, 250 
Mts. of Lupata, 250 
Mts. of Mexico, 271 
Mts. of Toledo, 162 
Mount's Bay, 34 
Mourn* Mts., 87 
Moursouk, 259, 260 
Mozambique, 266 
Mozambique Channel, 248 
Muhr B., i& 
Mulhacen Mt., 162 
Mulhausen, 106 
Mullingar,90 
Mull L, 74 
Mull of Oantire, 74 
Mull of Galloway, 74 
Mull of Oe, 74 
Munich, 127, 129 
Munster, 90 
Munster (Prussia), 134, 

136 
Murcia, 166, 169 
Murray B n 325 
Murray Firth, 74 
Murrumbidcee B„ 325 



Masoat. 324, 226 
Mushed, 226, 227 
Mysore, 233 
MytOene, 221 

Nagpoor, 235 

Nam, 285, 286 

Nairn, 60 

Namur, 116, 117, 119, US 

Nancy, 106 

Nanga Parbat (Mt.), 306 

Nangasaki, 246, 247 

Nankin, 241, 243 

Nantes, 103, 106, 108 

Naples, 157, 168, 159, 180 

Narva, 202 

Naseby, 70 

Nassau, 124, 322 

Natal, 266 

Natal Coast, 266 

Nauplia, 183, 184 

Navarino, 184 

Navarre, 166 

Navigator's I., 323, 34b 

Naxia I., 182 

Naze, The, 23, 189 

Naze, 85 

Nebraska, 292 

Neckar. 122, 123 

Nedsied, 223 

Needles, The, 35 

Negropont I., 182 

Negro B., 274 

Nelson, 339 

Nelson B., 273 

Nen B., 42 

NepauL 232 

Nerbuddah B., 2of 

Nertehinsk, 219 

Ness, 77 

Nets B., 131 

Neuohatel, 150 

Neuchwang, 241 

Neusohl, 139 

Neustrelitz, 126 

. Nevada, 292 

Neva B., 196 

New Amsterdam, 311 

New Archangel, 289 

New Britain, 323, 340 

New Brunswick, 63, 286 

New Caledonia, 106, 321, 
334 

New Castile. 166 

New Dongola, 268 

New England States, 291 

New Forest, 44 

New Granada, 282, 396 

New Guinea, 323, 340 

New Hampshire, 292 

New Hebrides, 323, 340 

New Holland, tee Aus- 
tralia 

New Ireland, 323, 349 
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*•» Mexico. 292 
New Monster, 323,338 
New Orleans, 894, 297 
New Booth W»i«i, 336 
N«w Ulster, 323, 338 
Mew York, 292, 203, 294, 

296.296,297 
New Zealand, 63, 323, 328, 

334,838 
Newark, 297 
Newbury, 69 
Newcastle, 48, 68, 66, 336, 

337 
Newfoundland, 69, 63, 269, 

379,286 
Newmarket, 69 
Newport, 272 
Newport (Mon.), 66 
Newry, 90, 91 
Newtown, 63 
New Westminster, 286 
Niagara Falls and B., 276 
Nicaragua, 302 
Nice, 101. 106, 167 
Nioolaieff, 200, 201 
Nieolaifsk, 249 
Nidd S. t 41 
Niemen B., ISO, 196 
Vt«oport, 118 
Nieuwreld Mt., 260 
Nievre, 101 
Niger, 260, 251 
Nipntia, 263, 364 
Nile B., 260, 261, 266 
Nilgherry Hills, 236 
Nimeguen, 113, 114 
Nimea, 102, 106, 107 
Ningpn, 241 
Niphcn, 246 
Nishai, Novgorod, 198, 

199,201 
Nith B., 77 
Nivernois^ J 01 
Nisam's Dominions, 232 
Nord, 101 
Hordennelda 192 
Nore B., 87 
Norfolk, 48 
Norfolk I., 32S, 338 
Norio Alps, 136, 147 
Norkoeping, 192, 193 
Normandy, 101 
Non-land, 192 
Northampton, 49, 66, 66 
Northamptonshire, 49 
North Australia, 336 
North Cape. 23, 189 
North Carolina, 292 
North Channel, 23, 74, 86 
North Devon, 269 
North Downs, 38 
Northeast Cape. 206 



North Foreland, 36 
North Holland, 112 
North Holland Canal, 113 
Northern Highlands, 76 
Northern Bange, 37 
North Sea, or German 

Ocean, 22 
North Somerset. 269 
Northumberland, 48 
North-western Provinces, 

231 
Norway, 28, 29, 31, 66, 

189 
Norwich, 43, 63, 66, 62, 

66 
Nottingham, 49, 66, 66 
Nottinghamshire, 49 
Nora Scotia, 63, 267, 286 
Nora Zemla, 23, 196 
Novgorod, 198 
Novo Tcherkask, 303 
Nubia, 261, 268 
Nn Oareep, 260 
Nuremburg, 128, 1?9 
Nnyta Land, 836 

Oakham, 49 

0%iaca, 299, 802 

Obi, 208 

Oceania, 823 

Ochill Hills, 76 

Oder R., 26, 132, 131, 137 

Odessa, 199, 201, 202 

Odeypoor, 232 

Oeland I., 189 

Oesel I., 196 

Oeta Mt., 182 

Ohio, 292, 293 

Ohio Canal, 294 

Ohio B., 273 

Oise, 101 

Oise B., 97 

Oka B., 196 

Okhotsk, 218, 219 

Old Aberdeen, 83 

Old Castile, 166 

Oldenburgh, 124 

Oldham, 63, 66 

Oleron, 96 

Olmttta, 142 

Oloneta, 198 

Omagh, 90 

Oman, 223, 224 

Omoa, 303 

Ooiein, 236 

Oporto, 172, 174 

Oran, 260 

Orange B., 260 

Orange Biver Free State, 

266 
Oregon, 292 
Orel, 198, 199, 201 
Orenburg, 198 
Ore»sw,lM 



Orihaela, 169 

Orinoco B., 274 

Orissa, 231 

Orizaba Mt., 271 

Orkney, 74, 80 

Orleannoia, 101 

Orleans, 106, 108 

Orne, 101 

Ortler Spits, 121. 136 

Osaka, 246 

Ostend, 118, 120 

Otago,339 

Otaheite,334 

Otuwa B., 273 

Onde, 231 

Oural B., 198, 204, 209 

Onralian Mte., 24, 196. 

204,207 
Ourga,244 
Ourgheni, 230 
Oorthe B., 116 
Ooae B., 40, 41, 42 
OveryBael, 112 
Oviedo, 16a 
Owhyhee, 340 
Oxford, 49, 62, 66 
Oxfordshire, 49 
Otark Mu., 271 

Pacifle Ocean, 17. 204 

367,269 
Padacg, 833 
Padua, 142, 143, 169 
Paisley, 81, 84 
Palembang, 833 
Palencia, 166 
Palermo, 168, 169 
Palestine, 221 
Pal** Straits, 106 
Palma or Balearic Is., 161 
Palma (Town), 169 
Palmyra, 223 
PalteL.,246 
Pampas, The, 172, 277, 

278,311 
Panama, 306, 808 
Papal States, 167 
Para, 816, 316, 317 
Para B., 274 
Paraguay, 283, 313 
Paraguay B., 274, 276 
Parahiba,316 
Paramaribo, 818 
Paramatta, 337 
Parana, 812, 316 
Parana B., 274 
Paris, 31, 102, 103, 104 

106 
Parma, 137, 169 
Parnaetaa, 182 
Paroa 1-182 
Parrett R., 42 
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Patagonia, 283, 316 
Patagonian Archipelago, 

269 
Patna. 233. 236 
Patras, 183 
Pari*, 159, 161 
Paxo, 184 
Peace R., 273 
Peak. The, 37 
Peebles, 80 
Pee-chee-lee, 240 
Peel R. t 325 
Pegu, 238, 239 
Peking, 211, 241, 213 
Pelew I., 323, 340 
Pembroke, 60 
Pembroke Dock, 60 
Pembrokeshire, 50 
Penang, 238 

Peninsula of Aliaska. 267 
Pennine Alps, 147, 154 
Pennine Range, 37 
Pennsylvania, 292, 295 
Pentadaetylon, 182 
Pentland Firth, 74, 76 
Pentland Hills, 76 
Pen-y-Gant, 37 
Penia, 198 
Pensance, 59 
Pera, 180 
Perim, 235 
Perm, 198, 208 
Pernamboco, 315. 316, 317 
Perpignan, 106 
Perugia, 169 
Penia, 315, 216, 226 
Persian Onlf, 204 
Perth, 80, 84 
Perth, 835 
Peru, 183, 307 
Peechiera, 144 
Pe-Shan, 207 
Pethawur, 235 
Pesth, 142, 143 
Petehora R., 196 
Peterborough, 63 
Peteraaritsburg, 266 
Petersburg, 31, 198, 199, 

200,201 
Peterwaradein, 140 
PetropanloTsk, 219 
Philadelphia, 294, 297 
Philippine Is., 168, 323, 

328,334 
Philippopoli, 180 
Phocls, 183 
Piauhi, 316 
Pieardy, 101 
Piehinoha V., 271 
Piedmont, 167 
Pilcomayo R., 274 
Pindns Mts., 176, 183 
Pirsraa.183 
*<••, 158, 169. l«o 



Pittsburg, 297 
Placentia, 169 286 
Plain of China, 208 
Plain of the Lower Dan- 
ube, 24, 176 
Plain of Euphrates and 

Tigris, 208 
Main of Hindostan, 208 
Plain of Hungary, 24 
Plain of Lower Hungary, 

137 
Plain of Upper Hungary, 

Plain of Lorabardy, 24, 164 
Plain of the Orinoco, 272 
Plain of Shropshire, 39 
Plain of Siberia and Tar- 

tary, 208 
Plains of Promise, 327 
Platea, 184 
Platte R., 274 
Plinlimmon Mt., 38 
Plymouth, 58, 60, 65, 69 
Plymouth, 297 
Plymouth Breakwater, 35 
Plymouth Sound, 35, 36 
Po R., 25, 137, 155 
Podolia, 198 
Poietiers, 106, 108 
Point Barrow, 268 
Poitou, 101 
Pola, 142 
Poland, 198 
Polynesia Is., 323, 324, 

826,327,328,329,330 
Pomerania, 13 1\ 133 
Pomona, or Mainland, 74 
Pompeii, 155 
Pondicherry, 106, 232 
Pontevedra, 166 
Pontine Marshes, 156 
Poonah, 236 

Popooatapetl V., 271, 300 
Port Albert, 336 
Port au Prince, 321, 322 
Port Blair, 238 
Port Bssington, 336 
Port Jackson, 33/ 
Port Lincoln, 338 
Port Louis, 249 
Port Natal, 265 
Port Phillip, 336 
Port 8pain, 321 
Portland, 297 
Portland I., 36 
Portland Point, 36 
Porto Bello, 305 
Porto Cavello, 306 
Porto Rieo, 168, 269, 320 
Portsmouth, 60, 65, 69 
Portugal, 31, 172 
Portuguese Possessions, 

232 
Ptean, 129, 13* 



Potosi, 309 
Potsdam, 128, 134 
Potteries, 65 
Prague, 127, 128. 140 

142, 143, 144 
Prairies, 272, 278 
Pregel R., 131 
Presburg, 143. 145 
Prosteign, 50 
Preston, 63, 65 
Preston Pans, 84 
Prince Edward I., 63, 269, 

285 
Prince of Wales I., 238, 

269,2*9 
Prince of Wales's Land, 

269 
Prince Patrick I., 269 
Provence, 101 
Providence, 297 
Prusa, 222 
Prussia, 31, 130 
Prussia Proper, 132 
Prussian Germany 124, 

125 
Pruth R , 176 
Pskof, 198 
Puebla, 299, 302 
Puerto I nncipe, 322 
Pulo Penang, or Pensng. 

238 
Pultowa, 198, 202 
Punjaub, The, 231 
Purus R., 274 
Putrid Sea, 195 
Pntteealla, 232 
Puy de Dome, 101 
Pyrenees, 24, 96, 162 
Pyrenees Orientates, 10) 

Quang-see, 240 
Quang-tung, 240 
Quebec, 285, 287. 289 
Queen Charlotte's I., 268, 

323,340 
Queen Charlotte's Sound, 

268 
Queen's County, 90 
Queensland, 336 
Queretaro, 299, 302 
Quito, 306 

Raab R., 137 
Rabatt, 260 
Rabba, 263 
Radnor, 50 
Radnorshire, 50 
Ragusa, 141 
Rajpootana, 233 
Ramillies, 120 
Rampore, 236 
Rangoon, 231, 236, 239 
Rastadt, 127 
Bathi)nL»87 
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Ravee B-, 20» 
Ravenna, 169 
Reading, 48, 6ft 
Realeio, 80S 
ftedditch, 70 
fied River, 273 
Sed Boa, 204, 248 
&«Mio. 168 
ReT.,86 
Reikiavik, 291 
Renfrew, 80, 81 
fiennes, 106 
Reeht.226 
Reunion I., 248 
Bent, 168 
Room, 125 
Rewah, 232 
Rheimi, 108, 108 
Rhetian Alps, 136, 147 
Rhine Frounces, 123, 126, 

131, 132 
Rhine B., 26, 122, 131, 

148 
Rhode I., 282 
Rhodes, 205, 221, 223 
Rhone, 26, 86 
Rhone (Dep.), 101 
Rhone R., 87, 148 
Rladh, 223 
Riazan, 188 
Ribble, 42 

Ribble, Th* Estuary, 36 
Richmond, 297 
Rideaa Canal, 287 
Riesen Qebirge, 130, 136 
Riga, 199, 201 
Riobamba, 306 
Rio del Norte R., 273 
Rio de la Plata R., 274 
Rio Dole*. 274 
Rio Grande, 260 
Kio Grande do Norte, 315 
Kio Grande do Sol, 315 
Rio Janeiro, 316, 316, 317 
Rioja, 311 
Kio Negro, 274 
Ripon, 62 

Roaring-water B., 86 
Rochdale, 63 
Rochefort, 104, 106 
Uochelle, 193 
Hocheeter, 62 
Rochester (America) , 287 
Rocky Mts. } 274 
Roding R., 40 
Romagna, 157 
Rome, 167, 158, 160 
Rosario,'311 
R oeoommon, 80 
R oaetta, 267 
Ross, 80 
Botherham, 64 
Kothsav, 80 
taoUordam, US 



Rouen, 103, 106, 107 
Roumelia,177 
Rouasillon, 101 
Roxburgh, 80 
Rudelstadt, 126 
Bugen, 130 
Ruhr R., 122 
Russia, 28, 31, M, 67, 196 
Russian America, 282, 288 
Bustchuk, 180 
Rutlandshire, 48, 60 

Saekatoo, 263, 264 
Sacramento R„ 273 
Saghalian L, 206, 246 
Sahara, or Great Desert, 

261, 262, 261 
Sahel, 261 
Said, or Upper Egypt, 

266 
Baigong, 238 
Saint Abb's Head, 74 
St. Andrews, 63 
St. Asaph, 62 
St. Bartholomew, 320 
St. Bees' Head, 35 
St. Catherine's Point, 35 
St. C**ir River and Falls, 

276 
St. Croix, 188 
St. David's, 62 
St. David's Head, 36 
St. Etienne, 103, 106 
St. Fe de Bogota, 306 
8t. Gall, 150, 151 
St. George's, 322 
St. George's Channel, 35 
St. Helena, 63, 248 
St. Helier, 66 
St. John, 188 
St. John (N. B.), 286, 

287,288 
St. John R., 273 
St. John's, 286, 287, 288 
St. J ago, 248 
Bt. Eitt'e, 63, 320 
St. Lawrence B., 273 
St. Louis, 248 
St. Lucia, 63, 820 
St. Malo, Bay of, 86 
St. Mary B. and Falls, 

276 
St. Nicolas, 117 
St. Omer, 108 
St. Peter I., 289 
St. Pierre, 821, 322 
St. Quentin, 103 
St. Thomas, 188 
St. Thomas, 248 
St. Vincent, 63, 820 
Saintong e, 101 
Salado B., 274 
Balamanoa, 166, 170 
Balambria, 176 



Balamis, 182 
Bale©, 260 
Salem, 287 
Salford, 66, 70 
Salinas, Las, 278, 811 
Salisbury, 48, 62, 68 
Salisbury Plain, 38 
Salonika, 178, 179 
Balta, 311, 312 
Salsburg, 140 
Samara, 188 
Samarang, 333 
Samaroand, 230 
Sambre B., 116 
8amothraki I., 176 
Sana, 226 
San Bias, 300 
San Bartolomeo, 308 
Ban Diego, 300 
San Domingo, 168, 320 
San Francisco, 274, 284. 

297 
San Jose I., 802, 303 
Ban Juan, 803, 311, 312, 

322 
San Juan I., 299 
San Juan B., 303 
San Luis, 311 
San Luis Potoei, 288,300, 

302 
Ban Marino, 157 
Ban Paulo. 316, 316, 317 
San Salvador, 302, 303 
Sandwich I., 323, 340 
Bandy Cape, 324 
Banta Catharine, 315 
Santa Cms I., 320 
Banta Fe, 311 
Santa Alaora, 184 
Santander, 166, 167 
Santiago (Chili), 310 
Santiago (Cuba), 322 
Santiago (La Plata), 311 
Santiago (Bpain), 169, 1? 
Santormi I., 182 
Saone, 87 

Baone et Loire, 101 
Baragossa, 169, 170 
Baratof. 188, 201 
Sarawak, 338 
Sardinia I, 23, 163, 1ft* 
Barthe, 101 
flarthe B., 97 
Saskatohawan B., 27 
Sattarah.233 
Savannah, 297 
Savannahs, 272 
Save B, 176 
Bavoie, 101 
Savoy, 101, 167 
Baxe Altenburg, 126 
Baxe Coburg Gotha, IX 
Baxe Meiningen, 12f 
B*/o Waimar, 126 
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Saxony 124, 139,131, 13f 
Sea Fell lit., 37 
Scandinavian Mta., 24 
ftehaffhausen, 150 
Bchaumburg Lippe, 125 
Scheldt, 116 
Schemnits, 139, 145 
Bchleis, 125 
Bchnee-Kuppe Mt., 121, 

130,136 
Behumla, 180 
SohwartiburgBudolstadt, 

126 
Behwartsburg Sonderhssu • 

Ben, 125 
Schwann, 124 
Schwits, 150 
Bcffly Isles, 36 
8cindia,232 
loio I., 221 
ftolavonia, 140 
Qcone, 84 
Scotland, 74 
Scutari, 222 
Sea of Aral, 210 
Seaof A«of,22, 195 
Sea of Japan, 204 
Sea of Kara, 204 
Sea of Marmora, 22, 175, 

204,206 
Bea of Okhotsk, 204 
Se-ohewen, 240 
8ego,263 
Segovia, 166 
Seine, 101 
8eine,R, 25, 91,96 
Seine et Marne, 101 
Seine et Oise, 101 
Seine Infeneure, 101 
8ejedin,143.145 

Selkirk, 80 

Selsea BUI, 35 

Belters, 124 

8olva,280 

Semipalatinsk, 219 

Sempach, 161 

Sena, 266 

S enegal B., 250, 251 

S snegambia, 261, 253, 262 

Seunaar, 268 

Seres, 180 

Sereth, 176 

Sergipe, 316 

Sennagnr, 232 

8 eringapatam, 236 

Berra de Estrella, 163 

Berra do Espinhaso, 270 

Serra do Mar, 270 

Serra Manohiqae, 162 

Servie, 177, 178 

Servian Woiwodeship, 14C 

Setubal, 172 

Sevastopol, 200, 202 

Severn K., 40, 41 



Severe; Voetoohnoi, 205 
Senile, 166, 167, 169 
Sevres, 102 
Seychelles, 249 
Shamo, 244 
Shanghae, 241 
Shannon B., 25, 87 
Shan 8tates, 238 
Shark Bay, 323 
Shary B., 250 
Shan-see, 240 
8han-tung, 240 
8heernes8, 6C 
Sheffield, 64, &5, 70 
6hendi,258 
Shen-see, 240 
Sheppy I., 36 
Shetland I., 74 
Shilka K., 208 
8hiras,226,227 
Shrewsbury, 49, 65 
Shropshire, 49 
8iak,333,340 
Siam, 238 
Siberia, 21\, 214 
Sicily, 28, 153 
Sidlaw Hills, 76 
Sidon, 223 
Sienna, 154, 169 
Sierra de Credo*, 162 
Sierra de Guadalupe, 162 
Sierra Leone, 63, 262 
Sierra Madre, 271 
Sierra Morena, 162 
Sierra Nevada, 162, 271 
Sierra Verde, 271 
Sikh ''Protected States." 

232 
Bi-kiang K., 208 
Sikok, 246 
Silesia, 126, 131,132 
SUistria, 180 
Simbirsk, 198 
Simferopol, 201 
Simla, 236 
8inde, 232 
Sinde B., 209 
Singapore, 63, 205, 238, 239 
Siont, 257 
Biooz, 296 
Bitka,289 
Biwah, 257 

8kagen, or the Skaw, 186 
Skager Back, 22, 185, 189 
Skagstlos Find Mt., 190 
Skidd** Mt.,-37 
Skye I.. 74 
Skyra I., 1S2 
Slanay B.,87 
Slave Coast, 262 
Slave Indians, 285 
Bleswick, 186 
Sleswiok Oanal, 187 
1 Sliuvo Blocm Mta., #7 



Stigo, vl 
61igo Bay, St 
Slyne Head, 89 
Smolensk, 198 . 
Smyrna. 221, 222 
Sua Fell, 290 
Snake B., 273 
Sneehatten, 190 
Snow Mta., 250 
Snowdon, 38 
8oar B n 41 
Bobraon, 236 
Society Is., 323, 334 
Boeotra I., 249 
Sodor and Man, 62 
Soendenflelds, 192 
Sofala, 266 
Sofala Bay, 248 
Soho, 54 
Solent, 35 
Solferino, 167 
8oliman Mt» , 206 
Solomon's I., 323, 340 
Solothnrn, 160 
Solway Frith, 34, 35, W 
Somersetshire, 1H, 63 
Somme, 101 
Somme B., 98 
Sondershaosen, 125 
Sone B., 208 
Sonora, 299 
Soo-chew, 243 
Sooloo I., 323, 340 
8ophia, 177, 180 
Soria, 166 
Soudan, or Ni jj itia, 2*3 

254,263 
Sound, The, 23, 185, 189 
Sourabaya, 333 
8outhampton,48, 58, 65,0J 
Southampton I., 269 
Southampton Water, J1 
Southland, 339 
Southwark, 66 
8outh America, 305 
South Australia, 336 
South Oape, 324 
South Carolina, 292 
South Downs, 38 
South Foreland, 35 
South Georgia, 269 
South Holland, 112 
South Orkneys. 269 
South Bhetlands, 269 
South Shields, 65, 6* 
South Bnssia, 198 
Spain, 31, 162 
Spanish Town, 322 
Spencer Gulf, 324 
Bpey, 76 
Spessia, 158 
Spesria 1., 182 
Spit* Island*, mm M i n/ . t 

oae 
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Bpirding L., M 

Bpttalflelds, 64 

6pithead,S6 

Spitsbergen I„ », 1M 

Sporades, 182 

Spree B., 131 

Spurn Point, 

Stafel.,74 

Stafford, 49, 66 

HUtfordshire, 40 

BlaluneoeL, 176 

St ay bridge, 66 

Sia t Point, 36 

Btateu I., 269 

States of La Plata, 310 

Btaubaeh, 161 

Btarropol, 108 

Ster keniu Canal, 187 

Stetme of Bussia, 37, 

Stettin, 126, 128, 133, 134 
Btettiner Haff. 130 
Stewart Island, 338 
Stirling, 80, 81 
Stockholm, 31, 183, 183 
Stockport, 63, 66 
Stonehaven, 80 
Stonehenge, 68 
Stone Indians, 2*6 
etorni Bay, 324 
Scour B..4S 
StraitaofBab-el-Mandeb, 

306,348 
Straits of BelMale, 368 
Straits of Bonifacio, 83, 

163 
Straits of Constantinople, 

33. 176, 206 
Straits of Gorea, 206 
Straits of Dover, 23, 36, 

86 
Straits of Formosa, 206 
Btraits of Gibraltar, 23, 

248 
Straits of Le Maire, 268 
Btraits of Maoassar, 324 
Straits of Malacca, 206, 

324 
Straits of Messina, 23, 

163 
Straits of Ormns, 206 
Btraits of Perouse, 206 
Btraits of Rangar, 206 
Straits of Sunda, 324 
Straits of Yaigata, 23, 186 
Btraits of Yenikale, 23, 

186 
ftraits Settlement, 238, 

239 
Streisand, 136 
strangford Lough, 86 
Strasburg, 104, 106, 107 | 
Btratfora-on-ATon, 70 
strathmoi*. 76* 78 



Stromboli Y„ 166 
Stroud, 63 
Strotuna. 176 
Stuttgard, 124, 128 
Styria, 123, 1W, 140, 141 
Buakim,268 
Budbury, 64 
Sodetes If ts., 136 
Sues, 266, 267 
Suffolk, 48 
Buir B., 87 
Sumatra, 114, 823, 328, 

833 
Bumbava I., 323, 333 
Bunderland, 66, 68, 66, 

70 
8ungari,208 
Buraoarta, 833 
Burst, 833. 23* 
8urinam,318 
8urrey, 49 

Boaqoehanna B., 273 
Busses. 48, 60 
Sutherland, 80 
Butledge B., 209 
Swale B, 41 
Swan B., 826, 336 
Swansea, 68, 70 
8wansea Bay, 36, 66 
Bwatow, 211 
8wealand, 183 
8weden, 28. 29, 31, 188 
Switzerland, 31, 147 
8ydney, 286, 336, 836, 

337 
8yUa,163 
8yr R., 209 
Syr*, 182 
Byra I., 188, 184 
Syria, 221 

Tabasco, 289 
Taoasse B., 260 
Tadmor,223 
TaffB., 42 
Tafilet,260 
Taganrog, 199 
Tagus R., 26, 163 
Tahiti, 323, 334 
Tain, 80 ' 
Taiwan, 241 
Talavera, 170 
Tamar B., 42, 326 
Tamaulipas, 299 
Tambof, 198 
Tampioo, 300 
Tana B., 190 
Tangier, 260 
Tanjore, 233, 236 
Tapty B., 208 
Taranaki, 339 
Tarare, 103 
Tarbet Neat, 74 
Tarn, 101 



TarnB^S? 
Tarn et Garcsno, 101 
Tarragona, 166 
Tarsus, 222 
Tartary, 216, 216 
Tashkend, 230 
Taaman Land, 336 
Tasmania, #e# Van Die 

men's Land 
Teaman's Peninsula, 331 
Tassisudon, 24fi 
Taunton, 48 
Taurida,198 
Tauris, or Tabreea, Oh 

227 
Taurus Mt n 806 
Taw B., 42 
Tay B„ 76 
Taygetus, 182 
Tchad Lake, 261 
Tch»r Dagh Mt., 176 
Tchernikof, 198 
Tees, 42 
Teflis, 220 
Teheran, 227 
Teify B., 42 
Teith,76 
Tell, The, 269 
TemesTar, 140 
Tenasserim, 238 
Teneriffe, 249 
Teng-ehew, 241 
Tengri Koor, 246 
Tennessee. 292 
Tennessee K., 273 
Teouendama Cataract. 

306 
Terek B., 196 
TerueLl66 
Teviotdale, 78 
Teviot B., 76 
Texas, 282 
Tesel I., 110 
Tescuoo, 800 
Thebaristan, 226 
Thame B., 40 
Thames B., 26 
Thames, 326 
Thames, Estuary of tha 

34,40 
Thanet, 36 
Thaso I., 176 
Thebes, 267 
Thcies,187 
Theresienstadt, 143 
Thermopyla), 182. 18* 
Thessahr, 177 
Thian-«hanifti ¥ 106 
Thian-anan-aan-Joo, 244 
Thian-ehaa-pe4oo, 244 
Thorn, 186 
Thrace, 177 
Three BiTen, 288 
iThulian Mtk, 1W 



n organ, 160 
Titer B., 26, 166 
Tibesti, 261 
Tibet, 216, 244 
Tioino, 160 
Ticino R., 148 
Tien-tain, 241, 243 
Tierra del Fnego, 299, 

316 
Tigris, 208,710 
Till E., 76 
Tilait, 136 

Timboetoo, 260, 263, 264 
Timor I., 173, 323, 333 
Tinnevelly, 233 
Tino I., 182 
Tipperary, 80 
Tipton, 70 
Tivoli, 168 
Tkscala, 299 
Tobago I., 320 
TobolB., 208 
Tobolsk, 218, 219 
Toeantin B., 274 
Toeplita, 124 
Tokat, 222 
Tokar, 146 
Toledo, 166 
Tomsk. 218 
True B.. 42 
Tongataboo, 323 
Tonquin, 238 
Topajos B. f 274 
Tor bay, 34 
Tornea B., 190, 196 
Toronto, 286, 289 
Torres Strait, 324 
Toulon, 104, 196 
Toulouse, 106 
Touraine, 101 
Tournay, 117, 118, 119 
Toon, 102, 106 
Towy B n 42 
Trafalgar, 170 
Tralee,90 
Trame B., 41 
Trans- Vaal Republic, 266 
Transylvania, 139, 140 
fravancore, 232 
Tras OS Montes, 172 
frebisond, 221, 222 
Tremeien, 260 
Trent B., 40, 41 
Trent, 144 
Trent and Mersey Canal, 

69 
Treree, 134 
Trieste, 140, 141, 143 
Trim, 90 

Trinidad, 63, 269, 320 
Trinity Land, 269 
Tripoli, 221, 269, 260, 823 
Tnvandruxn, 232 
~ "193 
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I Trondheim Fiord, 259 

Troppau, 140 
I Trowbridge, 63 
I Troy, 297 

Troyes, 103, 106 

Trturillo, 303, 307 

Tsohatir Dagh, 196 

Tuam, 92 

Tuouman, 311 

Tula, 198, 201, 202 

Tollamore, 90 

Tummel, 76 

Tunguragua B M 274 

Turns, 179, 269, 260 

Turoocng, 106 

Turin, 359 

Turkestan, 216, 229 

Turkey, 31, 66, 67, 176 

Turkey in Asia, 221 

Tuscany, 167 

Tver, 198 

Tweed B., 76 

Tynedale, 78 

Tynemouth, 66, 66 

TyneB., 42 

Tyro. 223 

Tyrol, 124, 140 

Tyrone, 90 



Uoayala R^ 274 

Uist I., 74 
TJUeswater L., 42 
Uhn,127 
IHster, 90 
Umbria, 167 
Ummerapoora, 239 
United Kingdom, The, 

34 
United ProYinces of La 

Plata, 283 
United States, 66, 67, 282, 

292 
Unterwalden, 160 
Upper Austria, 124, 139, 

140 
Uppernavik, 290 
Uptal,193 
Urbino, 161 
¥re,41 
Uri,160 

Uruguay, 283, 313 
Uruguay B., 274 
Usbeokistan, 229 
Ushant, 23, 96 
Usk B., 41 
Utah, 292, 296 
Utrecht, 112, 114 

Vaigats I., 196 



Valais, 149. 160 
Valdai Hills, 196 
Valdivia, 310 
Valencia, 166, 167, 109 
Valenciennes, 10*. 106 



65S 

VaIeiiaaL,B7 
Vale of the Sevan, 39 
Vale of York, 39 
Valetta, 164, 169 
Valladolid, 166, 169 
Valparaiso, 310 
Vancouver I., 63, 269, 28 
Van Diemen's Land, 63, 

323, 328, 334, 338 
Var, 101 

Varanger Fiord, 189, 196 
Vardari, 176 

Varieties of Mankind, 21 
Varna, 178 
Vaucluse, 101 
Vaud, 160 
Vendee, 101 
Venetia, 140, 141, 167 
Venesnela, 283, 306 
Venice, 140, 141, 142, 143, 

144, 167, 168, 169 
Vera Orus, 299, 300, 302 
Vermejo, 274 
Vermont, 292 
Verona. 143, 144, 169 
Versailles, 106, 108 
Verriers, 117, 119 
Vesuvius, 24, 166 
Viatka, 198 
Vfoenia, 143, 144, 169 
Victoria, 335 
Victoria (V. I.), 286, 287 
Victoria (Hong Kong), 

243 
Victoria B. ( 826 
Victoria and Albert Land, 



VJddin,180 

Vienna, 81, 127, 140, 142, 

143 
Vienne, 101 
Vienna B., 97, 109 
Vigten I., 189 
Vilaine B., 98 
Villafranea, 144 
Villa Real, 813 
Villa Bica, 316, 317 
Vilna, 198, 201, 202 
Virgin I., 269 
Virginia, 292, 293, 29C 

296 
Vistula, 26, 180, 137, 19f 
Vitepsk, 198 
Vittoria, 170 
Vladimir, 198 
Vlaming Land, 934 
Volga B., 26, 26, 19 ; 
Volhynia, 198 
Volkonskoi, 196 
Vologda, 198 
Vorarlberg, 140 
▼order Bhme,.148 
Voroneta, 198, 201 
~ 101 
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fotgw Mta., M 

/ostaai, or Kiddle Egypt, 



J 



* aag B., 137 

Wahabees, 123, 124 
«Vaiho, 816 
Waikato, 326 
Wakefield, 66 
Walcberen, 110 
IValdeck, 126 
Wal M( 34 

J-allaonia, 176, 177, 171 

I7alney I., 96 

Walsall, 64, 66, 70 

Warra,263 

Warrington, 66 

Warsaw, 201, 20* 

Wartha R., 13a 

Warwick, 46 

Warwickshire, It 

Wash. The, 84 

Washington, 261, 297 

Washington (Tar.), 291 

Waterford, 90, 91, 93 

Waterford Harbour, 86 

Waterloo, 120 

Weald, The, 89 

Wear, 41 

Wednesbnry, 64, 70 

Weimar, 126 

Welland, 41 

WeUand Canal, 287 

Wellingborough, 6f 

Wellington, 339 

Wellington L, 269, 316 

Wellesley ProT., 238 

Weill, 61 

WelahpooL 63 

Wenaom B\, 41 

Weaer R., 121 

West Australia, 836 

West Bromwich, 64, 70 

West Fiord, 189 
. West Indies, 66, 67, 269, 
I 283, 319 

West Meath, 90 

West Riding (York), 63 

Western Russia, 198 

Westmoreland, 48, 60, 00 

Westphalia, 131 132 

We?er R., 42 
. Wexford, 90 

Wexford Haren, 96 



WeyB.,40 
Wheal B„ HI 



Whang-ohew, 148 
WharfeR.,41 
Whernside Mt., 87 
Wbiteadder B n 78 
Whitehaven, 68 
White Sea, 22, 196 
Whittlesea Mere, 42 
Wick, 90 
Wioklow, 89, 90 
Wioklow Head, 87 
Wicklow Hills, 87 
Wielicaka.146 
Wiesbaden, 124, 118 
Wigan,63,66 
Wigton,80 
Wigton Bay, 74 
WUtshire, 49, 63 
Wily R., 42 
I Winanderxnere, 42 
Winehester, 62 
Windruah R., 40 
Windsor, 69, 837 
Windsor Forest, 44 
Windward Is., 269 
Windward Passage, 268 
Wirtemberg, 124 
Wisconsin, 292 
Witham R., 41 
Witney, 63 
Wittenberg, 136 
Wolverhampton, 64, 66, 

70 
Woo-ehang, 243 
Woodstock, 69 
Woolwich, 60, 66, 69 
Worcester, 49, 65, 62, 66, 

70 
Worcestershire, 4f 
World. The, 21 
Worm's Head, 36 
Worsted, 63 
Wurtsborg, 129 
Wyddra, 35 
Wye B., 41 

Xalapa, 302 
Xalisoo, 299 
Seres, 167, 169 
Xingu R., 274 

Y,U0 

Yablonnoi Mts., 107 



Yakutsk, 21* 
Yang-tse-kiang. 20b 
Yanina, 177, 180 
Yapora B., 174 
Yare R.. 41 
Yarkand, 209, 144 
Yarmouth, 68, 69, 66 
Yarmoath Roads, 36 
Yaroslaf.198 
Yarrow B., 76 
Yarari B., 174 
Yellow Sea, 191 
Yellow Stone R., 273 
Yemen, 223, 236 
Yenikale Strait, 21, 194 
Yenisei B., 206 
Yenisseiak, 218 
YeouR.,260 

Yen, 96 
Yesd, 226 
Yokohama, 247 
Yonne, 101 
Yonne R., 97 
York, 48, 65, 70 
Yorkshire, 48, 49, 6C, O 
Yorkshire Wold*, 36) 
York Fort, 185 
j Yasel, 111 
Yucatan, 267, 899 
Yun-Ung Mts., 206 
Yon-nan, 240 
Yuthia, 239 
Yverdun, 151 



Zaardem, 114 
Zacatecas, 299, 300, 
Zaire or Congo K n 
Zambesi B., 260 
Zamora, 166 
Zanguebar, 368 
Zante, 184 
Zera.140 
Zaragosa, 166 
Zariya.263 
Zeal., 181 
Zealand, .111 
Zealand L, 23, 166 
Zbnbao, 166 
Zirknlts, 138 
Zng, 160 
Zurich, 160. 161 
Zotphen, 114 
Znyder Zee, 118 



